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To Yellow Pine Manufacturers: 


Pursuant to the resolution at the mass 
meeting of yellow pine manufacturers 
held in New Orleans, La., December 9, to 
adjourn to meet on call of the Chair, I 
hereby issue call for such meeting to be 
held in New Orleans, La., at the Grune- 


wald Hotel, at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 19, 1915. 


The purpose of this meeting is to effect 
the final organization of the Southern Pine 
Association. You are urgently requested 
to answer the call by your presence in 
New Orleans, at the time and place men- 
tioned. 


It is requested that you see as many of 
your neighbors as possible and urge upon 
them the importance of attending this 
meeting. 


(Signed) JOHN L. KAUL, 


Chairman. 
Birmingham, Ala., December 26, 1914. 
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A Good Seller. 


N522 Quarter Sawed Oak. 


We sell more of these in Plain Red 
Oak than all other front doors com- 
bined. It is our most popular and 
also most practical front (or entrance) 
door. We furnish these doors with 
\"* or 44” face veneers as desired. 











Are the Hardwood Front Doors You Sell 
Protected From Water As Are On—>ZZ 


This cut shows the special Zinc Metal Weather Strip we 
insert below the glass on our front door to protect the face 
.© | veneer and core of the door from rain and condensation water } ~ 
‘<< Srunning down the glass and working in behind the moulding. ; } 
f 











It’s a big thing if you’re building for future business as it in- - i 
sures long wear. he 8 
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Good Buy Means Easy Sales 


and Neenadoors represent the Best Value in Veneered Doors today. Efficient manufacture 
makes it possible for us to give you more value for the same money than you can get elsewhere. 


Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors; also Oak, Birch and 
Gum Trim—and we can ship in straight or mixed cars. 


For prices and other information address office Watch for description of our Neena Special— 
nearest you or ask your regular jobber for quotations. The 1914 Wonder in really Big Value Doors. 


Hardwood Products Company 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE : 


WwW > od NEW YORK OFFICE: 
909 Peoples Gas Bidg., John W. Anderson, Mgr. Neenah, 1sconsin 9047 Metropclitan Life Bldg., Octavius Leon, Mgr. 


iUMBER Co: 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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‘Finest Maple Flooring 














adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 
in its manufacture insures 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices. 
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The Year’s Business and American 
Adaptability. 

In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents a 
review of finance and trade in 1914 that emphasizes the 
extraordinary character of the business changes wrought 
during the last year. 

Never before in the history of the United States have 
its people been forced in the brief space of a year’s 
time to accommodate themselves to so many radical 
changes in business and financial methods and in eco- 
nomic and political conditions throughout the world. 

The fact that American business is in no worse state 
than at present is remarkable evidence of the adaptabil- 
ity of the American business man, who seemingly is pre- 
pared to meet any contingency without long losing sight 
of his main object—business progress. 





General Interest in Organization of 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers. 


On the first page of this week’s issue the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN presents the call for a yellow pine ratifica- 
tion meeting to be held January 19 in New Orleans, La., 
at which time the organization of the Southern Pine 
Association will be completed. 

Such splendid results came out, of the meeting held 
December 8 that the Southern Pine Association seems 
now assured of more enthusiastic support than ever 
before has been accorded any organization of yellow pine 
manufacturers. It is greatly to be hoped, however, that 


this fact will not lead any yellow pine producer to feel 
that the meeting January 19 does not merit his personal 
attendance. Many highly important questions are bound 


to present themselves for determination by the officers 
and directors of the new association during the first 
months of its life and every member of its directorate 
will welcome a large attendance at the next meeting and 
a full and free discussion that will determine, in some 
measure at least, the sentiment of the majority of yellow 
pine manufacturers as to the safest and soundest policies 
to be adopted. 





Intelligent Handling of Publicity for 


Lumbermen’s Conventions. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S suggestion that lumber 
associations give more attention to the publicity work 
connected with their conventions has brought forth en- 
thusiastie response from officers of several of the leading 
erganizations of the trade, and some of them have 
pledged their best efforts to put the plan into operation 
by seeing (hat competent publicity committees are ap- 
pointed to keep the daily press duly informed of all 
developments that may be of interest to the general 
publie. ‘ 

This move for fair publicity should have the support 
of every lumberman who expects to take active part in 
any lumber convention during the coming season. It is 
time that garbled and distorted accounts of proceedings 
of meetings that are open to the public and in which no 
transaction has need of concealment are prevented. The 
only way to prevent the publicity of such misleading 
matter is to insure the newspapers being given the truth 
in usable form. 

Association officials should bear in mind the fact that 





NEW YEAR VOWS. 
[By Walt Mason.] 


At this glad time we make our vows, as many 
as the law allows. ‘‘Here’s where we cut out 
foolish things,’’ we say, ‘‘and start a-growing 
wings.’’ 

So many pledges do we make that some of 
them are sure to break. So many virtues we 
pursue, we bite off more than we can chew. 
And three months hence when we look back on 
broken vows along our track, we feel ashamed, 
and sadly say, ‘‘That sort of pledging doesn’t 
-pay.?? 

We’re only mortals after all, our limits close. 
our orbits small, and we should keep that fact 
in view when vows are ripe and years are new. 
A few sane pledges we can keep, without much 
strain or loss of sleep, are better far for any 
man than is the old time wholesale plan. 

The man in business ought to make a pledge 
he won’t be apt to break. 

‘‘T’m living on this hustling globe,’’ he says, 
‘‘where each man tears his robe to keep up with 
the other lads who chase the dollars of our dads. 
That delegate is sure to lose who doesn’t watch 
his p’s and q’s; eternal vigilance I need, if I 
don’t wish to go to seed, for in a world where 
all. men strive the winner, sure, must look 
alive. My own experience is fine, but it’s along 
a narrow line, and I should know what others 
do, what policies the rest pursue. I ought to 
learn from their mistakes, and profit from their 
dizzy breaks. With others I must get in touch; 
the yarns they tell will help me much. I’ll take 
the journal of my trade, and through its helpful 
columns wade, and it will surely put me wise to 
many things that will surprise. Dodgast me if 
-I ever hedge on this my latest New Year 
pledge! ’’ 

This is a vow that every man who’d follow up 
a modern plan, and make his business up to date, 
will frame at once, and keep it straight. It’s 
good for any man in biz, no matter what that 
business is. The landlord of the big hotel, the 
lumberman who would do well; the dealer and 
the baker man will find it is a winning plan. 
Just try it out this coming year, and watch some 
worries disappear! 

[Copyright, 1914, by M. B. Kovnat.] 
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daily newspaper publishers are not interested in verbatim 
convention reports, nor does the average daily news- 
paper man have the time to read a copy of a 45-minute 
address and make the brief digest of it his space will 
permit using. It is essential that convention reports 
for the daily press be ‘‘boiled’’ to the greatest possible 
extent and that those facts most apt to interest the lay 
reader be given the greatest prominence. 

It should be borne in mind also that a competent 
publicity committee can do much of its work before its 
organization meets. Advance newspaper stories are just 
as apt to be distorted as are those published during the 
progress of a convention. But if lumbermen will evi- 
dence their desire to codperate with the press they can 
be assured in practically every case that the press will 
codperate with them: and will treat them fairly. 

It is the hope of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this 
phase of lumber publicity work may have proper atten- 
tion during the convention season just beginning and 
that the number of misleading reports of meetings of 
lumber organizations may as a consequence be materially 
reduced. 
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Would Have the Blacksmith Solve the 


Tie Problem in Mines. 

For ‘‘ways that are dark and tricks that are vain’’ 
the heathen Chinee vf Bret Harte had little on the 
master minds that are behind the war, both open and 
subtle, that is being waged against wood. To the list 
of ‘‘fire preventionists,’’ ‘‘ fireproof advocates,’’ mis- 
guided city authorities and others who are vying with 
each other to see which can deal the deadliest blow to 
America’s second largest industry has been added an 
‘efficiency expert,’’? who, at the reported rate of five 
eents a word, regales readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post with a story that is illuminating and with a sug- 
gestion that, if adopted generally, will forever guaran- 
tee the blacksmiths employed in the coal mines of the 
country from danger of being attacked by ennui for 
lack of something to keep them busy. The entertaining 
little story is this: 

A coal mine manager was confronted with the rising cost of 
wooden ties for mine track. He had bought wooden ties from 
faimers and also tried growing his own ties, cutting thousands 
of young white ouk trees tou meet his needs; but still this 
item of cost increased. ‘To meet this condition he designed a 
tie that his mine blacksmith could make from short lengths 
cut from old steel rails found in the scrap heap. It proved so 
economica! that he bought new rejected rails from steel mills 
for the same purpose. 

His steel ties cost less than wood. They could be spaced 
wider, would not rot, saved time and spikes and made it 
possible to haul the coal on a lighter track in many places, so 
that 12-pound rails could be suvstitutca for the standard 16- 
pound at a 25 percent saving. And the new scheme did away 
with so many wrecks due to wobbly track that the biacksmith, 
relieved of repairs to mine cars, had plenty of time to make 
steel ties. 

To one whose sympathies are not too strongly wrapped 
up in the lumber industry there is a beautifully consol- 
ing thonght in this story of the efficiency expert. The 
wood industry may suffer, but the blacksmiths are for- 
ever provided for. Merrily will they while away the 
time making ties from old steel rails from the scrapheap 
—but there’s a grave danger, even then. If the black- 
smiths are all engaged in making ties from scrap steel 
there’ll be no one about the place to look after sharpen- 
ing the tools used by the miners or to make other neces- 
sary repairs, and the output of the mines may be thereby 
reduced. 

But who cares, so long as the blacksmiths are busy and 
wooden ties are being dispensed with? As there are 
only about 900 ties to a mile of track and from two to 
four or more miles of track to the mine, just think how 
much work will be provided for the blacksmiths in forg- 
ing, welding and working the scrap steel into ties. 

‘¢ And the new scheme did away with so many wrecks 
due to wobbly tracks.’’ Of course, when steel ties carry 
the rails on all mine tracks there will be no more 
‘‘wobbling,’’ regardless of the condition of the soil on 
which the track 1s laid. 

And as it is the tie that governs the load and not the 
rail, lighter weight rails may be used to haul the, same 
weight of load as before this wonderful discovery was 
made that ties made from scrap steel were much more 
desirable than the faithful old wood ties. 

Seriously, it is astonishing with what avidity reputable 
publications of wide circulation go after such stuff as 
these stories of alleged efficiency experts, and how much 
eredence is given them by an unthinking public. To be 
sure, it is not to be supposed that men charged with 
the profitable operation of mines are to be led into any 
foolish experiments of this kind without going seriously 
into every phase of the matter. ‘ 

An authority recently interviewed on the subject said 
that in some of the larger mines where it is expected 
to continue operations for almost an indefinite time and 
where tracks are to be made permanent, in an effort to 
reduce construction and maintenance costs steel ties are 
being experimented with, but in such cases the ties are 
encased in concrete. This same authority says that it is 
hardly conceivable, though, that in the ordinary coal 
mine operations steel ties will ever permanently sup- 
plant wood, though it is a fact that the cost of wooden 
ties has increased considerably. 

As the maximum output of the ordinary coal mine 
is governed by the amount of coal that can be hoisted 
through the main shaft or opening the endeavor of the 
operators is to load their cars heavy enough for the 
trains to keep the coal hoists amply supplied. With 
this end in view cars are being mure heavily loaded, 


requiring better tracks and heavier rails, and it is 
hardly conceivable that in any mine of importance the 
weight of the rails is being reduced, as affirmed in the 
story by the efficiency expert. 

There is no question that in every line of industry in 
this country there has been great waste and extrava- 
gance and that efficiency is the one thing that is teach- 
ing factory managers, merchants and business men gen- 
erally how to stop the leaks and to utilize the waste 
energies of employees and the waste products of factory 
and farm, and much good is to be derived from follow- 
ing the suggestions of the real efficiency experts, but one 
must be careful to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
as far as possible, and not be led into error. 

And, above all, the lumber industry needs to employ 
some ‘‘efficiency experts’? of its own who can, with 
real facts, combat the theories and the unealled for 
attacks of the powerful interests that are lined up in 
opposition to wood and who are endeavoring to prejudice 
the public against its real merits. 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


HEARTILY IN ACCORD WITH VIEWS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Referring to your editorial on “Publicity,” I am heartily in 
accord with your views and shall endeavor to carry out the 
suggestion made therein.—EpGAR RICHARDSON, secretary Indi- 
ana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 





SUGGESTION EXCELLENT. 


Wavosav, WIs. 

I have read your editorial “One Way of Securing Favor- 
able Publicity for the Lumber Trade’ with interest and 
approval. I think the suggestion is an excellent one. While 
at the meetings of this association we have never had a 
regular publicity committee appointed, we have always en- 
deavored to give the local reporters as much information 
upon our proceedings as they would use. 

I hope that someone will get up a good paper on this sub- 
ject for presentation at the meeting of the Forest Products 
Federation.—R. S. KELLOGG, secretary Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


NEWSPAPER MEN WILL BE WELL INFORMED. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

With reference to an editorial appearing on page 21 of 
your issue of December 26 I agree with you on this subject. 
Heretofore at our conventions the newspaper man has been 
unable to secure very much data for publication for the rea- 
son that there has been no one to give it to him. You can 
readily appreciate that the secretary at a convention is pretty 
busy and has no time to be interviewed by reporters. How- 
ever, this year I am going to try to see that the reporters get 
something which the people of Rochester will be able to read 
and understand.—K. C. Evarts, Secretary Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York. 





WILL ACT ON SUGGESTION. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
I have read the editorial on page 21 of your last issue 
entitled “One Way of Securing Favorable Publicity for the 
Lumber Trade.” The suggestion is all right. I found this 
very helpful during the convention of the National Federation 
of Retail Merchants which we held in St. Louis in Novem- 
ber, 1912. I had already begun to think about this propo- 
sition in connection with our Southwestern meeting and I 
believe that I am in position to follow the suggestion made 
in this editorial to some extent. We have suffered many 
times here because we have not been able to get ourselves 
in the papers in a favorable light and it was not altogether 
the fault of the paper. 

I am obliged to you for this editorial and will act on it if 
possible-—J. R. MOOREHEAD, secretary Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


PUBLICITY FOR LUMBER IN THE DAILY PRESS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Your editorial on a plan to secure favorable publicity for 
lumber is an excellent and timely suggestion and you can rest 
assured that we will contribute our enthusiastic effort to the 
propaganda. Your editorial strikes the nail on the head in 
explaining why the daily press sometimes get unfavorable re- 
ports of conventions. I can speak from experience, having in 
my day been a newspaper reporter and “covered” lumber 
conventions. 

Our convention is open to the newspaper men, and in addi- 
tion I always strain a point to give them set speeches etc. in 
advance as well as urging the newspaper men to come to me 
+n A gua of any technical feature that they may need 

ght upon. 

You will find in 99 cases out of 100 that if the reporters of 
the daily press are treated right at lumber meetings and 
cheerfully given the news they are looking for they will in 
turn consider the lumbermen their friends and be glad to 
write their reports in a favorable light. On the other hand, 
if they are rebuffed and an air of mystery is thrown over the 
meeting they will immediatelv “get busy to get even” by print- 
ing something that will be distasteful. 

Unquestionably lumber is not securing proper publicity in 
the daily press, while substitutes are constantly securing prom- 
inent mention. As a vicious example, it seems at this time to 
be a fad among newspaper men to “play up” not onlv in the 
item but in the headline itself that steel cars saved life in 
railroad wrecks. It is hard to overcome this tendency on the 
part of the daily press; in fact, it is useless to endeavor to 








overcome by appnies to the reporters themselves. Perhaps 

the only way is to reach the owner or managing editor and 

have him issue an order to the staff to use care in making 

expressions of this kind and never make the assertion unless 

it is backed up by actual facts—EpDwin E. MEYERS, assistant 

aaa Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
ates. 





ADVERTISING WOOD BY MEANS OF PICTURES 


FonpD pu Lac, WIS. 

I read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the other day that 
some sort of a meeting had been called for the lumber manu- 
facturers to organize and formulate some method of pro- 
cedure to enhance the use of lumber and combat the socalled 
fire resisting material in the construction of buildings. 

I have also noticed in store windows and other public 
places photographs or pictures showing accidents that have 
occurred—for instance, of railroad wrecks where wooden 
coaches were used and commenting on what would have 
been saved if steel coaches had been used etc. , 

With reference to the destruction of the Edison plant I 
would suggest that the lumbermen could use to mighty good 
advantage pictures of this plant distributed throughout the 
country, hanging them in conspicuous places as above men- 
tioned and commenting upon the fact that the only build- 
ings that withstood the fire were buildings of composition 
wood and sheet iron. 

Furthermore, it strikes me that the lumbermen could 
build their sawmills of their own material instead of build- 
ing steel and concrete sawmills and thus advertising to the 
users that they prefer to use anything but timber in the 
constructon of their mills and then expect to sell lumber 
to people who are putting up factory buildings—C. E. CLEvrE- 
LAND, president Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company. 


GLAD TO NOTE CHEERFUL ATTITUDE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We are glad to note the cheerful and optimistic attitude 
of the LUMBERMAN, and hope it will be ‘‘catching” with lum- 


ber and timbermen as well as allgother, 5 sso00on.—C. A, 
JAMISON, Manager Continental paesashs pee 


PROSPECTS FOR BUSINESS ALMOST UNLIMITED. 


MoLo, BriTIsH East AFRICA. 

We have just received your letter of August 26 and 
have great pleasure in giving you all the information we 
possibly can about the timber requirements of South 
Africa. 

We suspect that the mine props mentioned by your 
subscriber are similar to the pit props that are used in 
British mines and in the case of South Africa are 
no doubt made from native timber, of which there is 
a plentiful supply of very hard wood suitable for this 
purpose. 

In the case of the gold mines, very large diameter, 
long squared baulks of pitch pine or other similar woods 
are used for battery stamps; these are used as guides 
for the metal work of the stamp. 

The whole southern continent of Africa is practically 
dependent on the supply of timber for building pur- 
poses from the Baltic and Norway. It comes into this 
country in the form of scantlings and battens and floor- 
ing and lining boards. ‘Of course this war will very 
much upset the supply of this class of timber but in 
the case of this colony and German East Africa they 
are well provided with the wood known as Podocarpus, 
which is very similar to the clearest white pine and al- 
most as hard as your poplar. 

This company is making very extensive arrangements 
to supply the whole of the requirements of the Uganda 
Railway, Public Works Department and builders, and 
at the present time holds large contracts. 

A similar wood to Podocarpus is growing in South 
Afriea, but on account of the great age of that colony 
the forests are almost depleted aad there is a cer- 
tain quantity in the Knysna forest. 

A wood which is largely used both in the South and 
in this colony for the wagon trade is known as iron- 
wood. Many thousands of acres in the South have been 
cleared, necessitating the purchase by wagon builders 
there of spokes and wheels from your country. We 
believe hickory is very much appreciated, but consider 
that the ironwood stands the climate better. We have 
unlimited quantities of this ironwood. : 

There should be a good outlet for exportation into 
South Africa, particularly of your No. 2 and No. 3 com- 
mon white and red oak, plain and figured red gums in 
the same grades and poplar in the same grades for fur- 
niture and cabinet work; and we also think that the 
California white pine would have a ready sale pro- 
vided freight could be economically arranged. 

There are large and important industries in South 
Africa that eat. up very large quantities of timber, and 
while we are entirely at your disposal for any informa- 
tion we can give you we do not know the requirements 
of the South so well as do those of Europe and this 
colony. We do say, however, that it would be scarcely 
profitable to bring timber into British East Africa on 
account of the more important towns. 

At this juncture we think that the prospects of busi- 
ness in South Africa for United States timber are so 
valuable that a visit should be immediately made by a 


REPRODUCTION OF SAMPLE OF IRONWOOD INDIGENOUS TO SOUTH AFRICA AND USED FOR BUILDING PURPOSES BUT CHIEFLY FOR WAGONMAKING. 
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man who knows thoroughly the United States timber 
and who can sell it against the timber that has previously 
been bought. It may be years before the export to 
South Africa of Baltic and Swedish timber is resumed. 
During that time people will. be at a standstill for 
building timbers and therefore prices should be very 
remunerative. 

We very much appreciate your attention with regard 
to our pencil slat inquiry, and have come into touch 
with two ‘very important houses in your country and 
have forwarded them samples and cabled them prices. 


We understand by a recent article in your paper 
that the shortage in pencil cedar is very acute. You 
must have a lot of influence among purchasers and we 
should be glad if you would mention that it would 
pay any really interested party to come over here and 
investigate on the spot our resources and facilities 
for turning out pencil slats in large quantities. We 
are prepared to spend a considerable amount of money 
in increasing our plant or in doing anything that is 
required by the trade. 

The late W. H. Parrish, of the Gulf Red Cedar Com- 


pany, Virginia, was a great friend of the proprietor 
of this company and he expressed his opinion that the 
cedar we have is most suitable for the pencil trade and 
he was deeply interested in a scheme we had drawn 
up for the marketing of our product in Europe and 
America.. He was coming to visit us last fall but death 
unfortunately intervened. 

We had begun a business with Germany, but this 
unfortunate war has entirely stopped that. 

THE Equator Saw MILs, 
F. E,“Brown, Manager. 





The War Against 


Suppose that the city of Chicago should adopt muni- 
cipal insurance for the protection of the homes of its 
citizens—if any American city could be conceived of 
as doing so sensible and practical a thing as that. Sup- 
pose the city should agree to reimburse the losses occa- 
sioned by fires in dwelling houses in full on both dwell- 
ings and contents, levying a pro rata assessment upon 
each dwelling in Chicago sufficient to cover the amount 
of losses so paid. 

Suppose that this arrangement had been in force in 
1913, when the total losses as shown by figures which 
have already been published were $286,425 on dwellings 
and their contents. The number of dwellings estimated 
as in existence was 120,000, and this would involve for 
each dwelling, therefore, an assessment of $2.39 in 
order to meet the iosses of that year. 

Suppose further that those interested in dwellings 
of brick, stone and concrete had gone to the city fathers 
and protested against being put in the same classifica- 
tion with frame dwellings, urging that inasmuch as 
frame dwellings were of a more dangerous character 
they should be separately classified. Suppose-that act- 
ing upon this suggestion: a separation were made and 
the losses were separately paid and assessed in the two 
classes. 

Now, no one knows exactly what the proportion is 
between frame and brick dwellings in Chicago, but the 
best information obtainable suggests that there are 
more than three frame dwellings in existence for each 
dwelling of the favored or permitted types, such as 
brick, stone and cement. For the sake of extreme con- 
servatism, however, call the proportion two to one, as 
has been done in previous editorial discussions. That 
would make 80,00 frame dwellings and 40,000 brick 
dwellings. The losses on the 80,000 frame dwellings 
amounted to $169,180; on the 40,000 brick dwellings they 
were $117,245. This would work out a proportion for 
each dwelling of $2.11 in frame and $2.93 in brick, thus 
indicating that the dwellers in brick houses had no occa- 
sion to make the complaint which is above assumed 
and were in worse plight, instead of better, because of 
the action taken upon their petition. 

All the above, of course, is pure hypothesis. As a 
matter of fact we are paying premiums to insurance 
companies to take care of this thing for us, instead of 
making it a function of municipal government. How 
do the insurance companies perform their duties in this 
matter? 

It has been assumed above that all the losses reported 
by the fire department for 1913 were paid in full. You, 
of course, never get a settlement in full from an insur- 
ance company. It can not be more than 80 percent 
except through fraud and is apt to be much less than 
that. For the sake of comparison we will assume 100 
percent insurance, however, in order to place it upon 
the same basis as the figures above given. 

The average value of buildings and contents on the 
1,478 frame dwellings in which fire occurred in 1913, 
as appraised by the fire department, was $3,089.35. A 
frame dwelling in Chicago, if exposed not less than 25 
feet on both sides or not less than 50 feet on one side, 
takes an annual rate of 60 cents. The 5-year term rate 
is three times the annual rate, or $1.80, and one-fifth 
of this is 36 cents. The annual cost of insurance at this 
rate for $3,089.35 is $11.12. Where exposure is less 
than 25 feet, as is true in probably a large majority of 
cases, the annual rate is 75 cents, the term rate $2.25 
and one-fifth of this, 45 cents. Insurance on such a 
dwelling in the sum mentioned would amount to $13.90, 
of nearly seven times the amount of loss; as apportioned 
to each individual frame dwelling in the city, $2.11. 

On the average brick dwelling involved in fires in 
that .year the value of building and contents was 
$9,629.74. At the brick rate of 18 cents this would 
amount to $17.33, or nearly six times the amount of 
apportioned loss, $2.93, as already stated. 

There is also another rate on frame dwellings in 
Chicago where they are exposed not less than 50 feet 
upon both sides, but, of course, such cases are extremely 
rare and are not above considered. The annual rate for 
such dwellings is 50 cents, as compared with 30 cents 
for brick, regardless of the exposure. Frame dwellings 
in District 2 are also subjected to increased rates where 
exposed less than 25 feet by a frame commercial build- 
ing or a special hazard of any sort. 

* Those beautiful collections of figures, which are 
usually known as insurance company annual statistics, 
usually show an expense ratio amounting to 40 or 50 
percent of the premium, and tis is considered normal. 
The usual complaint against these companies is that 
they collect $2 in premiums for every dollar they pay 
in losses on dwellings. In Chicago it appears that they 

, collect from $5.27 to as high as $6.58 in premiums in 
proportion to every dollar of losses incurred upon guch 
buildings, which is far from saying that’ any such 
amount in losses is actually paid by the insurance com- 
panies in adjustment and settlement. 


Wood—And the Insurance Companies. 


‘This showing is, of course, possible only from the 
statistics of dwelling house fires, which one of the 
editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN personally com- 
piled for this publication from the original fire records 
of the Chicago fire department. Citizens of Chicago 
may have suspected they were paying too much for 
insurance, but to how great an extent has not hereto- 
fore been so accurately known. This showing is so 
extreme in its results that some readers may be in- 
clined to question its accuracy or to suspect that a mis- 
take has somewhere been made in the figures. Any 
such reader will do well to secure the ‘‘Report on In- 
vestigation of Fire Insurance Conditions and Rates in 
Illinois’’ recer.tly made by Rufus M. Potts, insurance 
superintendent of the State. He shows that while the 
annual rate for a frame dwelling with shingle roof, 
detached less than 25 feet, is 75 cents in Chicago, as 
above stated, it is 35 cents in Detroit, 30 in Cincinnati 
aud Cleveland, 40 in Milwaukee and St. Louis. In 
protected cities outside of the principal cities this rate 
is 40 cents in Ilinois, 35 cents in Ohio and Missouri. 
While in Chicago the annual rate on frame dwellings, as 
already stated, varies from 50 to 75 cents on both 
dweliing and contents, according to the character of 
exposure, the annual rate in New York for this type 
of building is 16 cents on the building and 20 cents 
on the coutents. 

Now, there is no reason to believe thai the fire record 
of Chicago on dwellings is, or has been at any time 


_ Since the great Chicago fire, materially heavier in pro- 


portion of loss to value than the smaller cities referred 
to. The Chicago fire department is one of the most 
complete in the country, although in some sections of 
the city a dwelling house fire may occur two miles or 
more from the nearest fire company. Chicago, however, 
is certainly as well protected as are the smaller cities 
throughout the State, and, in fact, better. In any 
event, from what has already been stated it is quite 
clear that the fire waste in Chicago as far as dwellings 
are concerned does not result from losses actually in- 
curred in fires so much as from the grossly extortionate 
premiums collected by the insurance companies. 

Neither is it clear from the figures above just why 
the insurance companies should be taking the lead in 
a national way in the attacks that are being made 
upon frame construction. It may rest partly in the 
fact, which they well know, that a brick dwelling is 
more expensive than a frame dwelling of equivalent 
size and they may believe that because of this added 
value of property there will be a larger volume of 
insurance to write. The insurance on the 1,478 frame 
dwellings in the Chicago fires of 1913, however, was 
about 80 percent of value of buildings and contents. 
In the brick class there was insurance of $6,838,000, 
and the value of buildings and contents was approxi- 
mately $11,300,000, so: insurance was but a trifle over 
60 percent of value. 

Whatever the explanation may be, as is well known, 
insurance men everywhere are leading the fight against 
frame construction. It would be well, therefore, for 
all who are interested in the welfare of the lumber in- 
dustry to turn an observant eye upon the operation 
of the insurance companies, whose houses contain too 
large a percentage of glass in the outer walls for their 
occupants to engage in stone throwing with any degree 
of safety. The insurance business of the country is 
conducted by boards of underwriters who have never 
been brought within the purview of the Sherman Act 
or any of the State laws directed against restraint of 
trade. It is the strong position of these underwriting 
boards that makes insurance rates uniform. Possibly 
this is necessary in insurance rate making, as it was 
in railroad rate making. Many of the States have 
attempted to exercise control over fire insurance, which, 
as is well known, resulted in Missouri in a withdrawal 
of the insurance companies from the State. On this 





‘‘MUCH ADVERTISED’’ CONCRETE FAILS. 


Reporting the fire at the Edison plant in West 
Orange, N. J., the Iron Age of December 17 
under the head ‘‘Rapid Destruction of ‘Fire- 
proof’ Buildings’’ said in part: 

‘¢Of all the structures in the block where the 
fire raged, but two escaped, and neither was of 
the much advertised concrete. One was the old 
laboratory, a brick structure with wooden in- 
terior, which would have been impossible to save 
had it taken fire. The other was a small frame 
building covered with sheet metal in imitation 
of brick, which resisted the attack of the flames 
from outside, and screened the laboratory be- 
hind it.’’ 











subject the insurance commissioner of Illinois very 
pertinently remarks: 


The courts of Illinois have explicitly decided that an agree- 
ment or combination for the purpose of maintaining fire in- 
surance rates is contrary to the laws of the State of Illinois. 
The insurance companies recognized the correctness of these 
decisions when they dropped their previous combination meth- 
ods and attempted to evade these decisions by putting into 
operation the Illinois Inspection Bureau device and the secret 
understanding to enforce its rates instead of the previous 
open agreement to that effect. All other business in the 
State must be done subject to the antimonopoly laws of the 
State. Since courts have decided (and their decision still 
stands as the law of the State) that the antimonopoly pro- 
visions apply to the insurance business also the insurance 
companies’ demand th#t they be allowed to continue their 
socalled codperation amounts to this: that they be per- 
mitted to continue to violate the antimonopoly laws of the 
State. 

& * . 


If insurance by private companies is to be continued the 
best method of rate-making is to have this done by a State 
commission, which will be more economical than their pres- 
ent arrapgement, will be free from the discrimination and 
favoritism practiced at present, and, most important of all, 
will euable a thorough and scientific study of the, whole sub- 
ject to be made and reasonable maximum rates made in the 
fixing of which the people, through their commission, will 
have something to say. 


& s . 
The particular discrimination which they allege is liable 
to occur under free competition is that large insurers and 
keen business men can, by playing one company aguinst the 


. other, secure lower rates than smaller or less active com- 


petitors. This, if true, would bean evil, but will be abso- 
lutely done away with by either State-made rates or a 
system of State insurance, and can not be thoroughly elimi- 
nated by any other method, If the “combine”* methods are 
permitted or legalized it is possible that some discrimination 
wouid be abviished, but it will not be by lowering the rates 
of the smaller insurer. It will be by raising the rates of the 
big insurers. This has already occurred to a considerable 
extent during the past few years in Illinois under the power 
usurped by the existing “combine,” and with a further access 
of power through express recognition of “combine” methods 
the process will be completed and the rates of everyone 
forced up to the highest point now exacted from any in- 
surers, and the excessive and enormous profits of the ‘‘com- 
bine” companies still further enhanced. 


The fixing of insurance rates is a purely arbitrary 
process, in which the actual fire experience has no part. 
The fire insurance companies have combined for every 
other purpose connected with their business except 
to furnish adequate statistics of losses. Now, however, 
under the pressure of various State insurance commis- 
sioners, they announce that they are about to under- 
take a standard classification of buildings and to as- 
semble the annual statistics of fire loss for each such 
classification. Classes 9 to 16 cover dwellings, divided 
into kinds of occupancy, such as dwellings without 
barns, palatial dwellings, dwellings occupied only in 
winter or in summer and farm dwellings. Under such 
classification there is a sub-classification in which X 
stands for fireproof, Y for brick and Z for frame con- 
struction; U for unprotected (located beyond the reach 
of the fire department), P for protected, S for sprin- 
kled. Please notice that-in each classification there 
is no distinction whatever between buildings of the 
cheapest or the most thorough construction and no dis- 
tinction between cities having a complete and adequate 
fire department and those cities where the only pro- 
tection is a hand hose cart and volunteer fire com- 
pany. Statistics obtained in this manner will be worth 
something, perhaps, but they will be very incomplete, 
and it is to be noted also that no figures are to be 
given as to the amount of premiums collected in each 
class. The insurance companies are going to keep 
strictly confidential, as heretofore, the information as to 
the proportion between their receipts in premiums and 
their disbursements in losses. : 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already urged the 
importance. of the compilation of accurate statistics 
and their proper tabulation by the fire departments of 
the country to a sufficient degree of refinement to show 
the actual experience between frame and other types of 
construction, and between buildings with wooden roofs 
and similar buildings with roofs of other types. Such 
statistics also are of further great importance inasmuch 
as they will, if properly compiled, throw light upon the 
operations of the insurance companies and show to 
what degree the premiums charged by them are exor- 
bitant and to what degree, also, the differential loaded 
upon frame dwellings in excess of other kinds of con- 
struction is justified, if at all, by the experience of 
such buildings and fires. The ixsurance companies, 
in advance of the information which will be gathered 
under the present plan, frankly announce that they 
already know. that the rates on frame buildings must 
be advanced in. order to be remunerative. It would 
be very desirable to get some testimony on that. point 
from outside the ranks of the insurance companies, . : 


» BED UN go, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Lumbermen as a whole are glad that the year 1914 
is behind them. Many of the perplexing situations that 
arose during the twelve months were disappointing in 
outcome. These conditions have been pretty well ironed 
out, which has relieved apprehension to a large extent, 
and lumbermen are entering the new year with a 
feeling of reassurance. Notwithstanding this favorable 
development, however, they are of the opinion that the 
improvement, while steady, will be but gradual. The 
changing attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion toward the railways and of the Government toward 
other big corporations is favorable, and should influence 
big business in prosecuting its legitimate activities. The 
granting of higher rates to the railroads will affect 
the lumber business for the better. Railroad buying 
is certain to increase. The deferred buying that has 
lasted for several months should awaken. Schedules 
for lumber for repairs and new equipment will un- 
doubtedly be in evidence in a short time. Already in- 
quiries are out for millions of feet of material and 
that many of these inquiries will be followed by orders 
is fully expected. There is an abundance of money and 
much building will undoubtedly be started during the 


coming year. 
* * * 


Considering the restricted basis on which business 
was done during the last year the volume of lumber 
distribution was good, when is taken into consideration 
the fact that much of the buying was for current use. 
Such buying always induces a sharp looking around for 
orders, and that makes competition very keen and also 
takes the market out of the manufacturers’ hands and 
places it with the buyers, with the result that prices 
made are advantageous to the lumber consumer. More- 
over, hand-to-mouth buying tends to make for heavier 
competition between the different woods. Under such 
conditions prices are reduced to a minimum basis. Man- 
ufacturers have been dissatisfied because they were 
unable to sell ahead of consumption, due to the fact 
that dealers and consumers refused to stock much 
ahead of current requirements. When conditions are 
normal mills have contracts for cutting ahead, with the 
privilege of drawing on the buyers for money to fi- 
nance their business. This has been the salvation of 
many of the smaller concerns, The trade, therefore, 
the last year was unsatisfactory because lumber buy- 
ing was of the small order and the quick delivery 
variety. 


The trade of 1915 starts out under favorable condi- 
tions. Stocks in the hands of consumers, yard dealers 
and at the mills are not excessive. While the absorp- 
tion has not been equal to the output the curtailment 
which has been so much in evidence has kept stocks 
at points of origin down to reasonable boundaries. 
Therefore, should a brisk demand arise in the next few 
weeks, the strengthening in prices should be sufficient 
to induce forward buying. However, there will be 
a restriction on stocking-up while prices remain as 
irregular as they are at present, 

* * * 

The new year finds the yellow pine situation slightly 
improved. The demand during the holiday season has 
been restricted, but improvement is found largely in 
the situation at the mills and the outlook for more 
comprehensive call from the railroads and the factory 
trade. There are prospects that competition will con- 
tinue keen, but with the generous curtailment which 
has been in effect production has been held down nearly 
to a point where shipments can keep pace with the 
outlook. In some sections stocks are low and badly 
broken. Reports show that as a rule order files are in 
a fairly satisfactory condition and with numerous 
inquiries arriving daily. The strongest feature of yel- 
low pine and the Pacific coast woods is the assurance 
that overproduction is not going to be a depressing fac- 
tor during the next few weeks. There is every reason 
to believe, therefore, that if trade can be maintained 
on a reasonably steady basis until the railroads and 
the yards begin the spring buying, the beneficial effect 
will be felt throughout 1915. Prices are apt to flue- 
tuate somewhat, but the prevailing signs point upward. 
Some of the large buyers have taken advantage of the 
prices prevailing in the belief that they could secure 
stock to better advantage than a little later. 

* *. * 

Conditions on the Pacific coast are gradually becom- 
ing better. This improvement is largely due to the 
curtailment by the larger manufacturers. Prices are 
also a little stiffer. Dimension is said to be becoming 
searce, although the mills are still selling it at $7 off 
list. Cedar drop siding is scarcer and firmer. An in- 
creasing demand for silo stock is in evidence. The 
foreign trade shows more life than for some time. One 
of the largest inquiries last week was for 20,000,000 
feet of railroad ties, to be used in English railroads. 
Unsettled vessel freights have held back buying from 


England, but if the rates should become more stable 
a greater volume of business is expected to follow im- 
mediately. The sawmills and logging camps are all 
closed for the holidays. Most of these shutdowns will 
iast for a couple of weeks, which will be devoted to 
overhauling, repairing and inventorying. Lumber manu- 
facturers are expecting big things from the recent 
advance in freight rates. 


* * * 


The week before Christmas and New Year’s there 
is always a slow business in the hardwood trade, and 
this year was no exception to the rule. This period 
is taken up generally in factories closing down for the 
annual overhaul and the taking of inventories. The 
hardwood buyers continue to buy lumber for immediate 
needs only, although there has been some contracting 
for deliveries running well into the first half of the 
year. Large dealers and consumers are beginning to 
realize that it is a safe proposition to engage some 
stock before the year will further advance, and buy- 
ing should increase from now on. The prices have been 
low and are not expected to go lower. As a matter 
of fact they are expected to advance materially in 
the next thirty days. 


* * * 


In the Northwest the northern pine trade is halted 
by cold weather, as is usual in this section at this time 
of the year, Traveling salesmen are all in for the 
holidays and retailers are taking inventories, Expec- 
tations, however, are for a good demand for all grades 
of white and norway pine and other lumber before the 
end of January, as yard stocks are known to be gen- 
erally light. Hemlock conditions are no better; as a 
matter of fact, there is still much cause for complaint 
among producers. Prices have not been satisfactory, 
a condition attributed to the competition of other low 
priced lumber. Stocks in first hands are quite large, 
with the result that there is a tendency to take low 
offers in order to realize on the lumber. Demand for 
cypress, eastern spruce and North Carolina pine is of 
a very restricted character, but stocks generally are so 
low that the conservative manufacturer and the whole- 
saler feel safe in predicting an early improvement. 
Already feelers are being sent out, but consumers and 
yardmen will undoubtedly wait until they have com- 
pleted inventories before they place orders in antici- 
pation of their spring wants. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The rubber industry of the United States faces a grave situ- 
ation as the result of the embargo placed by the British Gov- 
ernment upon the exportation of crude rubber from Great 
Britain and her colonies, according to.a statement issued at 
New York City December 23 by the Rubber Club of America. 
The prices of plantation rubber have already risen from 55 
cents to 90 cents on account of the embargo, it is stated. 

“Investigation by keen men has shown that man’s best work 
has been done between the ages of 60 and 70,” said President 
E. R. Bryan, of Colgate University, in an address December 
23 before the western division of the Oregon Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Eugene, Ore. 

John Muir, naturalist and writer, one of California’s most 
famous men, died at Los Angeles, Cal., December 24 at the 
age of 76 years. 

Federal troops will be gradually withdrawn from the Colo- 
rado coal fields, where they have been on strike duty since last 
Apri], according to Governor Ammons of Colorado, who with 
Governor Elect Carlson returned from Washington December 
27 after a conference with President Wilson. 

The output of New Mexico mines for eleven months of 1914 
with an estimate for December, according to preliminary 
figures by Charles W. Henderson, of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, aggregates $1,172,200 in gold, 1,720,000 ounces of 
silver, 1,340,000 pounds of lead, 65,600 pounds of copper and 
18,300,000 pounds of zinc. 

Lieut. F. J. Gerstner, observer in one of six United States 
army scout aeroplanes that started on a flight from San Diego 
to Los Angeles, was drowned December 21 in the sea ten miles 
north of Oceanside, Cal. 


John Hays Hammond, jr., has invented a new type of pro- 
jectile which would scatter a white-hot mixture of molten steel 
over the object of attack and at the same time permeate the 
atmosphere with a deadly gas which would make it impossible 
for fire fighters to approach, according to a statement made by 
the inventor at Gloucester, Mass., December 21. 


Consolidation of the Lake Shore Railroad Company with 
the New York Central Railway Company was effected at a 
meeting of Lake Shore stockholders at Cleveland December 22, 
when they ratified action taken by New York Central stock- 
holders July 20 last. The merger involves $300,000,000. 


The unemployment report of the Chicago Municipal Markets 
Commission estimates that the number of “‘employable unem- 
loyed” will reach 129,000 men and the amount of wages lost 
by them during January, February and March of 1915 will 
total more than $17,973,700. 


A receiver was appointed December 23 for the Hoster- 
Columbus Breweries Company, a $12,000,000 corporation, on 
order of the United States district court at Columbus, Ohio. 
“Deereased demand for beer, adverse legislation and voting 
‘ary’ of many States and counties in the last eight years” was 
given as the cause. 


December 24 was the one hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the treaty of Ghent, marking a century of peace 
among English speaking nations. 

Alfred Henry Lewis, newspaper man and writer of books, 
died December 23 at the home of his brother in New York City. 
Among his best known books are “Wolfville,” ‘“‘The Sunset 
Trail,’ and “The Boss.” 

William Harbutt Dawson, an English writer, has preferred 
charges of plagiarism against Count von Bernstorff, German 
ambassador to the United States, concerning an address en- 
titled, “The Development of Germany as a World Power,” 
delivered before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia by the ambassador November 6, 1909. 
Mr. Dawson says von Bernstorff borrowed without credit 
passages, translations and conclusions from his book, ‘‘The 
Evolution of Modern Germany,” published in London in 1908 
with all rights reserved. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, who returned to New York December 23 from Eng- 
land aboard the steamship Lusitania, said the nations of 
kurope have placed contracts in the United States for more 
than $300,000,000 worth of supplies since the beginning of 
war and predicted that the United States is on the threshold 
of the “greatest period of prosperity it has seen in many 
years.” 

Brig. Gea. Robert H. Hall, U. S. A., retired, died December 
29 at Chicago Heights, 111. 

The annual conventions of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Political Science Association and the 
Association of American Law. Schools opened at Chicago 


December 29. 
Washington. 


The Houre of Representatives by a vote of 197 to 189 
December 22 rejected the Hobson resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in the United States. An affirmative vote of two- 
thirds was required to adopt the resolution. 

: mee Wilson celebrated his fifty-eighth birthday Decem- 
yer 28. 

The annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
ee — of America will be held at Washington February 
, 4 and 5. 


Reports made public December 22 on imports and exports 
at the thirteen customs districts, handling 86 percent of the 
nation’s foreign trade, showed a balance in favor of the 
United States the week ended December 19 of $27,028,263, an 
increase of about $7,000,000 over the balance for the previous 
week. The aggregate favorable balance for the three weeks of 
December was $69,870,091. Cotton exports for the week of 
December 19 amounted to 286,315 bales. 


Capt. James Carey, of the steamer Hanalei, wrecked on Dux- 
bury reef, near San Francisco, recently with a loss of 31. lives, 
has been found guilty of carelessness of navigation by Federal 
steamboat inspectors and his license has been revoked for two 


years. The Department of Commerce intends to place aids 
to navigation on the reef. 

Speaker and Mrs. Champ Clark December 27 announced the 
engagement of their only daughter, Miss Genevieve Clark, and 
— M. Thomson, owner and publisher of the New Orleans 

em, 

Commissioner Joseph E. Davies made to Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield December 27 the last report of the Bureau of 
Corporations. At the close of eleven years’ work the bureau 
is soon to be absorbed by the new Federal Trade Commission. 


Governor General Harrison in a cable received at the War 
Department December 27 reports that the native uprisings in 
the Philippines beginning Christmas eve have been suppressed. 

The commissioner of internal revenue December 23 in- 
structed collectors that policy loan agreements between insur- 
ance companies and policyholders giving merely a right 
of set-off shall not be taxed as promissory notes. 


Secretary Daniels December 23 submitted correspondence 
to the House committee on naval affairs disclosing evidence 
that the Navy Department itself has discouraged the develop- 
ment of the submarine as a weapon of warfare. 

The United States Government has invited all Central and 
South American nations to send their ministers of finance 
and leading bankers to Washington for a conference with 
treasury department officials and financiers of this country 
on financial and commercial problems confronting the two 
Americas as a result of the European war. 


President Wilson, in a statement given out December 29, 
said business was improving throughout the country. 


The annual report of Controller of the Currency Williams, 
made public December 29, discloses that the business de- 
pression in the United States was not caused by the war 
ad by conditions existing before the outbreak of the con- 

ct. 


President Wilson announced December 29 that he intended 
to name Richard Henry Aishton, of Evanston, IIl., vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago & North Western Railway, to the vacancy 
on the industrial commission created by the resignation of 
—o A. Delano, now a member of the Federal reserve 

oard. , : , 


FOREIGN. 


A branch of the American Society of International Law, to 
be known as the Brazilian Society of International Law, was 
organized recently at Rio de Janeiro. 


A daughter was born to the king and queen of Italy Decem- 
ber 26. She will be named Maria. 


Owing to the rejection of the measure for an increase in the 
army, the emperor of Japan December 25 dissolved the impe-- 
rial diet, thus upholding the program of the ministry for 
military development. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Paris in a resolution adopted 
December 25 guaranteed that its members will support the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. 
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THE YEAR’S REVIEW OF TRADE AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Since the bursting of the European war cloud and 
the distraction that followed, the business world, in its 
frenzy and confusion, seems to have been unmindful of 
the fact that finance, industry and trade for several years 


. had been partly paralyzed. by previous shocks and stress- 


ful causes, There had been recent Japan-Russian, Boer- 
English, Moroccan, Italio-Tripolitan, Greco-Turkish and 
Balkan-Turkish conflicts that had piled up national 
debts, the securities of which had been distributed 
among the European peoples as obligations of the sev- 
eral nations that had been at war, and among the banks 
of the civilized world. Even the Mexican revolutions 
had been a cause of considerable dislocation and disturb- 
ance in European and American credits. At the same 
time there had been the pushing forward and elaboration 
of vast enterprises peculiar to modern times, stimulated 
by invention, discoveries in scientifie applications to ma- 
terial development, to transportation by sea and land, 
the instant communication of intelligence, the exploita- 
tion of natural resources and the entire summation of 
modern achievements. But in a strictly financial and 
commercial sense the later predicaments in which the 
world’s business has been involved during recent years 
have been largely evolved from late wars, the huge 
national debts which have resulted therefrom, the basis 
of credit issues that have been absorbed. by the people 
and the banking institutions of the several countries, 
thus adding to the means for the expansion of the world’s 
ecommerce. Accompanying, and largely involved in such 
influences, within recent years has been an astonishing 
exploitation of natural resources in all parts of the 
world, in which there has been much rivalry, engendering 
acute jealousy between several of the leading European 
nations but especially between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Such rivalry had come to the point of active 
hostility between the countries last named. 


* * * 


Growing out of the influences mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, expansion of credit had exceeded safe 
limits even before the breaking out of the present Eu- 
ropean war. There had been delay in financing the 
Balkan war, a function that had been assumed by France. 
It was generally understoed that the chancelleries of Eu- 
rope, with perhaps the exception of those of England and 
France, to which perhaps thrifty and frugal Germany 
might be added, were more or less anxious as to how 
they were to obtain the means for handling their war 
and other indebtedness without the involvement of grave 
future difficulties. Removed as was the United States 
from the acute financial difficulties in which European 
nations were involved, this country could not escape 
the depressing influences thereof; because the entire 
world, in commerce, exchange and international banking, 
is connected as a general system. In this the nations 
ean claim that ‘‘the concern of one is the concern of 
all.?’ This was clearly shown by the interest the Eu- 
ropean nations manifested in the policy of the United 
States in the embroilment of Mexico. Ever since the 
end of the Balkan war there had been a cloud brooding 
over the finances of Europe, the effect of which has 
been felt in this country, not, perhaps, so much among the 
people at large as among the big metropolitan banks, 
the exploiters of corporate credits, and those engaged in 
large enterprises requiring the constant use of borrowed 
capital in the financing of securities. 


* * * 


Thus throughout the world, in a measure including the 
United States, began to be manifest a degree of decline 
of activity of the expansive or new development sort, in 
1913, because of the feeling that had begun to prevail 
among those who had to furnish credit tnat the limit 
of expansion had been reached—in a measure, at least; 
that probehly interest rates would advance, and that 
generally there would be necessity for pulling in the 
slack that expansion had lengthened. It might be said 
that the influence of the bankers’ panic in 1907 had 
not been fully recovered from, and that thereafter the 
credit situation had been held under a somewhat tighter 
rein than theretofore. Indeed, the effort that has been 
made for a more elastic banking system in this coun- 
try, resulting in the Federal Reserve Bank, was urged to 
a finality by the startling experience of the bankers 
when the shortage and dislocation of currency induced the 
importation of much gold by the bankers in the prin- 
cipal reserve cities. Experienced bankers and business 
men generally felt that as early as the spring of 1913 
there was a degree of restriction in credit, and that 


the outlook in this respect was such that it were well to 


look carefully into the future, though there was much 
cheerful talk during the first half of the year about 
the prospects for business. Politics, legislation and the 
tariff question also were disturbing factors in the situa- 
tion to a marked degree. The outturn of the harvests, 
especially in respect to wheat and cotton in 1913, was 
somewhat disappointing as to the total, though there 
was some favorable offset in respect to corn. But as 
the latter was not comparable with a wheat and cotton 
exportable surplus some disappointment on that account 
was felt. Altogether there was considerable complaint 
in the last half of 1913 about a recession of general 
business though the feeling was generally cheerful and 
optimistic. One result of national legislation was the 
working out, and late in the year the passage, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Act, following which was a cheer- 


ful forecasting of the effect thereof on finance, industry 


and trade, which was thought would be favorably devel- 
oped early in the year. 


Had no European war developed in 1914 there prob- 
ably would have been some revival of business, and a bet- 
ter condition in respect to financing large corporate 
issues, but a distinct approach to satisfactory business 
early in the year is doubtful. The new tariff would 
have been a disturbing factor, for one thing, intensi- 
fied because it would not have been minimized as it 
has been by the tremendous war in Europe. There was 
a long and tedious waiting for the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system to be gotten into workable shape, which 
would have been keenly felt if there had been no war. 
When great yields of wheat, other grains and cotton 
were assured the results in marketing in respect to wheat, 
flour, corn ete, would have been less if there had been 
no war, but more in cotton, for which there would have 
been a better European demand than since the outbreak 
of hostilities. But, all influences considered, had no 
war occurred it is doubtful if there would have been 
any pronounced expansion of oversea commerce or do- 
mestic trade in 1914 with continued peace in Europe. 
The outbreak of hostilities and the prolongation of 
desperate fighting have made an extraordinary foreign 
demand for the large wheat crop and its mill output, as 
well as for numerous products of the factories. Thus there 
has been enough exportation of our production to enlarge 
the balance of trade in favor of this country, and that 
effect «may continue until the war shall end and for 
some time thereafter. It also has given our merchants 
and manufacturers opportunity to enlarge and diversify 
their sales in certain foreign countries, but the extent 
of results therefrom remains to be seen. Altogether 
the effect of the war has been to enlarge the scope of 
the United States in the world’s business and finance, 
an effect likely to continue. Such advancements would 
have not been made if there had been no European 


cataclysm in 1914, 
* 


At the beginning of 1914 an easier tendency in money 
developed. This, in a measure, resulted from the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Bank Act at the end of 
the preceding year. It was also said that there was a 
lack of funds on account of diminished business require- 
ments. The banks persisted in a conservative policy, 
counseling borrowers to caution against expansion of 
credit for the sake of increasing business on the basis 
of expectations. That both borrowers and lenders were 
waiting for more pronounced evidences of coming pros- 
perity before making ventures to increase business or 
assuming risks for the increase of business was seen. 
The revised tariff that had gone into effect in the pre- 
ceding October was on trial, and the tendency was to 
await results. The regional bank system was in process 
of tentative formation, with what eventual effect on busi- 
ness remained to be seen. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was considering the railroads’ demand for 
inereased freight rates, which was influential in the 
waiting attitude. The Mexican imbroglio also was a 
sinister bogey, lurking in the gloom of the Southwest as 
a plague to the Government and to financial interests. 
Yet a degree of optimism prevailed and the more hope- 
ful saw, or fancied, a silver lining to every cloud. Divi- 
sion of sentiment and expressed opinion prevailed as 
between those who favored the Government’s tariff and 
other policies and those who opposed outright, or, on 
the other hand, criticised or openly opposed them. After 
the beginning of the year there was some revival of 
demand for steel products and pig iron was more active, 
though the turnover was at lower prices. It was said 
late in the month that the railroad equipment plants 
were operating at the lowest percentage of output in 
eighteen months. Owing to the favorable prospects for 
the leading crops, especially winter wheat, came as spring 
approached an encouraging demand for dry goods in 
the interior States, and the easiness of the money mar- 
ket tended to an increased distribution. On this account 
the manufacturers were notably encouraged to make 
commitments for the season’s trade. Altogether the 
ordinary business of the country showed signs of re- 
vival. In investment lines there was improvement in 
the bond market. It was thought that this development 
would work favorably for the railroads in the refund- 
ing process that had been a matter of some concern as 
a large amount of such business loomed up for atten- 
tion during the year. Nevertheless the companies were 
mainly depending on the issue of short term notes to 
float them along until the Commerce Commission should 
grant them the asked for increased freight rates. 


* * * 


In March the degree of confidence that had prevailed 
from the beginning of the year through January and 
February was seen to have somewhat weakened under 
the waiting for the revival that did not come with any 
degree of force or volume. Though money was compara- 
tively easy when the collateral suited the banks the same 
restraint of loans continued in any case where the bor- 
rowers wanted the accommodation for expanding busi- 
ness or investment ventures that involved risk. In in- 
vestment lines buyers of securities were severely dis- 
criminative in their selections. This attitude was espe- 
cially adhered to in the eastern investment centers, and 
was encouraged by the banks. In the middle West a 
little more liberality and venturing was perhaps observ- 
able. But altogether, taking the country over, a watch- 
ful waiting and a careful selection were observable in 
investments. It began to be distinctly observable that 
the stock and bond markets were awaiting the Commerce 
Commission’s decision on the 5 percent rate case before 


there could be any liberal buying of railroad securities, 
and that attitude prevailed until the outbreak of the 
European war, when everything in the security line fell 
into chaos through the closing of exchanges on both con- 
tinents, Under such conditions the railread companies 
could not buy rails or equipment, and consequently the 
great steel industries languished and workmen were 
thrown out of employment. Such conditions had a 
depressing effect on allied industries. From spring until 
midsummer the rate question was the paramount issue 
in public affairs, aside from the contentious doings in 
Congress about several other questions involved in the 
policy of the administration. The war in Mexico and 
the administration’s ‘‘watchful waiting’’ for Huerta 
to vacate the de facto presidency of that unhappy coun- 
try deepened the gloom of the outlook. 


* * * 


Late in June came the failure of the H. B. Clafflin 
Company, the great New York dry goods concern of 
nation and world-wide repute, and one popularly con- 
sidered financially sound. This collapse, with liabilities 
of $34,000,000, induced the suspicion that other great 
dry goods concerns might be verging on financial straits. 
But when the matter was fully looked into, and a can- 
vass of the trade was made, it was found that there was 
no extended weakness in that branch of business. The 
affair finally passed without much damaging effect on the 
general mercantile trade to the impairment of credit. 
About July 1 it was announced that a favorable feature 
of the money situation was the developed ability of the 
Bank of England to strengthen its gold reserve, about 
which there had been much concern. This result was 
secured by the supply that had gone abroad from the 
United States. France and Russia together then held 
$800,000,000 of the precious metal, and the Reichsbank 
of Germany more than $340,000,000. At that time the 
three continental countries.named for the time being 
relaxed their attempts to import gold. 


* * * 


The difficulty between Austria-Hungary and Servia 
developed in July, and hostilities on that account broke 
out late in the month. The world’s attention in this 
development was instantly alert, for it was portentous 
of further complications, involving the German empire, 
Russia and probably France and Britain in a European 
war. Surmises of such an outcome were soon verified 
and the unspeakable European war began raging and 
is still surprising and shocking the world by its number 
of men and size of military resources and the destruc- 
tion of life and property resulting from the fighting. 
When the war will end, and what the outcome in national 
status and financial resources of the countries involved 
will be, no prophet is far seeing enough to determine or 
even guess. While the war continues it will involve 
unusual problems in finance and commerce that must be 
solved as they develop. Since the outbreak of hostilities 
several serious international financial problems involving 
the United States have been encountered and solved to 
the extent of avoiding immediate disaster to credit and of 
blocking the movement of oversea commerce. It is need- 
less here to elaborate the well-known record concerning 
the buttressing of American credit in Europe on a gold 
basis, the checking of the gold shipments from New 
York to London—partly to Ottawa, Canada, for account 
of London—the provision made by New York City for 
the settlement of its $100,000,000 or more debts to 
Britain in gold, the gold pool of the bankers subscribed 
to sustain American credit abroad, and other propositions 
and verities that made up the August and September 
struggles for the maintenance of credit in Europe. The 
stress was so to arrange such matters that there should 
not be a flooding back of our corporate securities, held 
in France, Germany, Holland and England, for redemp- 
tion in gold, as that would mean either refusal to pay in 
that manner or repudiation and loss of credit at home 
as well as abroad. In this matter the bankers of the 
metropolis, as well as those of the other reserve cen- 
ters, came grandly to the rescue and saved the credit 
of this country. The Government also gave auxiliary 
help. From October forward exportation of grain and 
other foodstuffs increased, and numerous things were 
manufactured in this country that became salable on 
account of the war. This movement has continued until 
the balance against Europe in our favor has greatly 
increased. There is no longer any doubt about the 
ability of the United States to maintain its balance of 
trade against Europe while the war shall last, and long 
thereafter. We are recovering from the scare, if it 
amounted to that, about the loss of our gold to Europe, 
because our balance of trade is sufficient to pay for 
what we buy over seas without the necessity of shipping 
gold therefor. The results for some time have been that 
there is plenty of London exchange in the market, at 
normal rates, and commerce oversea is going forward as 
if there were no war, except the inability to secure ves- 
sels enough, and rates therefor are high. 


* * * 


In respect to the threatened loss of our gold during 
the London frenzy about hoarding the metal out of the 
American supply, it is now declared that the out move- 
ment of gold during the period of stress and excite- 
ment totaled $222,485,232, offset by imports of $53,278,- 
678, making the net exports $169,206,554. As a matter 
of fact this country could have spared without distress 
or hazard anywhere from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, 
according to good judges in such matters. 
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“SAFETY FIRST’’ WOODS LAW ASKED. 


Measure Proposed to Prohibit Killing of Any Deer 
Except Males of Certain Age. 


LANSING, MICH., Dec. 28.—Contractors, men employed 
in the woods and settlers, are almost to a man, it is 
claimed, in favor of the proposed ‘‘ buck law’’ which 
has been recommended by William R. Oates, State game, 
fish and fire warden, for passage by the legislature which 
convenes in this city January 1. 

The proposed measure will prohibit the killing of any 
deer except the male, and only those males may be killed 
which have horns showing at least 5 inches above the 
hair. Warden Ostes proposes the measure for two 
reasons: Conservation of deer and human life. The 
woodsmen as a whole are not so particularly interested 
in the conservation of game life as they are human life. 
The measure is described by many contractors as the 
real ‘‘safety first’? law of the game statutes. 

It is pointed out by woodsmen and settlers that inas- 
much as no deer may be shot other than the male deer 
and only those with the proper length of horns, it will 
act as a repression of the impulse to take a shot at any 
moving thing. 


LABOR WAR ENDED. 


After Months of Exasperating Industrial Troubles Peace 
Is Declared in Stockton, Cal. 





San Francisco, Dec. 26.—Peace has been declared 
between labor and capital at Stockton after a number 
of months of exasperating industrial troubles which 
bade fair to ruin that once flourishing manufacturing 
city. The Merchants, Manufacturers & Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the labor bodies, meeting separately on 
December 21, ratified an agreement which had been 
entered into secretly by a joint conference committee 
a few days previously. 

Several lumber compan- 
ies employing a large num- 
ber of men- were involved 
in the difficulties. The em- 
ployers were told that the 
ratification of the agree- 
ment meant that open shop 
would prevail in future. 
Open shop was explained 
to mean the elimination of 
the union label and the 
union ecard from the shop 
windows. Leaders on both 
sides declare that the terms 
of settlement are highly 
satisfactory. 

The employers agree to 
withdraw their letter to 
the unions notifying them 
that they will discharge all 
employees who do not re- 
sign from the unions. J. 
T. Woods, president of the 
Stockton Building Trades 
Council, stated: 

On the other hand, the 
union men do agree to go to 
work alongside of non-union 
men, but that will be only a 
temporary matter. You see, 
before this war started, the 
unions placed on the employ- 
ers the burden of organizing 
the men. That was always 
the bone of contention. Now 
the unions will do their own 
organizing. We have no fear 


of our ability to get the men 
to join the union. 


at the meetings prior to its submission when the pros 
and cons were dealt with. 

With the object of minimizing accidents the Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association has been formed. A charter 
has been granted and the provisional board of directors 
is: J. R. Booth, president; Sir Henry Egan, Senator 
George Gordon, of Cache Bay, Dan McLachlin, of Arn- 
prior and J. G. Bigwood, of Toronto. The association 
will appoint inspectors and will carry on a ‘‘safety 
first’’ campaign. 





STILL STRONG AND STURDY. 


Hale Homestead, More Than 250 Years Old, Demon- 
strates Wood’s Longevity. 


Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 26.—After 250 years of 
peaceful existence on High Street, Newburyport, the 
famous old Hale house is being moved again into another 
town. Two and a half centuries ago when the old 
colonial structure was owned by the village parson, a 
man named March, he deemed it advisable to move it 
four miles from its location in Salisbury to the present 
site in Newburyport, then a part of the town of New- 
bury. ‘ 

With its sturdy framework of solid, hand-hewn tim- 
bers, and stout boards fastened with hand-fashioned 
iron nails, the old house is still sound and weather-tight, 
and good for many years more of usefulness. 

The piling of heavy blocks under the massive founda- 
tion beams has not even strained the strong frame, and 
the workmen expect to complete the journey of a mile 
into the town of Newbury without in the slightest dam- 
aging the famous old building. If the building material 
had been brick it would have been another story. It 
will be noticed from the accompanying illustration that 
the only precaution the movers found it necessary to 
take was to remove the brick chimneys. The old brick 
will be preserved and replaced in position at the jour- 
ney’s end, but it was feared the chimneys would not 


MOVEMENT OF WESTERN PINE. 


Shipments for November, 1914, 51,795,684 Feet as 
Compared to 59,538,638 Feet in November, 1913. 


The report of shipments of November just issued by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a 
decrease below shipments for the corresponding period last 
year. For November, 1914, forty-one mills reported, as 
against thirty-nine last year. The report is as follows: 











1913. 1914. 

‘eet. Cars. eet. 
CN scechwe stntenss 1 4,440,929 17 4,391,295 
Montana ... ° 15,955,909 872 9,541,602 
Oregon .... 510,820 32 832,583 
Washington ... — 2,740,045 110 2,689,803 
NOTth DAROtR. ..cccss 97 2,379,541 149 8,859,703 
South Dakota........ 157 3,646,240 129 3,226,236 
Minnesota +. 206 5,177,638 177 4,520,173 
Wisconsin 153 3,529,133 78 1,941,428 
TOWER. scccapecs --. 153 8,571,554 139 3,341,972 
TEOND cccesese os 2,245,302 115 2,489,511 
ee ere 2 49,232 8 203,205 
eS err 115 2,716,821 116 2,956,613 
Missouri 23 562.702 15 07,886 
Colorado .. 59 1,384,120 102 2,473,438 
Wyoming 57 1,387,997 31 800,679 
ee 59 1,568,719 59 1,532,641 
Michigan 20 476,777 16 409,536 
OD s6insy eeebesenswe 26 613,758 26 611,928 
TTT ee ree 1 25,662 4 111,544 
Atlantic Coast States. 170 4,008,809 177 4,450,193 
Other Eastern States... 51 1,230,870 32 758,926 
MCAMOMS. 5h <4.00 00000008 35. 660,228 12 281,060 
DUE saticevsen seeks 29 705,832 1 38,979 
OKIAHOMS 2. ccccccss 266 s0scoens 1 24,750 
Totals ..csecesee 2,466 59,538,638 2,077 51,795,684 


Of the forty-one mills reporting shipments seventeen 
were not in operation. Prices are reported normal by a 
large majority. 





PREPARING MONTANA’S EXHIBIT. 


Committee Is Collecting Specimens for Displays at 
San Francisco and San Diego. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Dec. 26——Lumber companies of 
Montana and others interested in seeing Montana make 
a creditable showing at the 








San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco expositions are re- 
sponding enthusiastically to 
the request of State For- 
ester Van Hook for speci- 
mens of mill products and 
raw timber, which will con- 
stitute an important part 
of a State exhibit at these 
big fairs. 

Some time ago a com- 
mittee, composed of Mr. 
Van Hook, who was made 
chairman; John R. Toole 
and C. H. Richardson, of 
Missoula; A. E. Boorman, 
of Kalispell; Sam Boyd, of 
Henderson, and Leo H. 
Faust, of Libby, was ap- 
pointed to gather together 
a representative exhibit of 
the forest products of the 
State. 

The work of the commit- 
tee has progressed rapidly 
and it has been able 
through the codperation of 
the big lumber companies 
to assemble some splendid 
specimens of mill products. 
Already a _ considerable 
quantity of material has 
been shipped to San Diego 
and additions will be made 
to the exhibit from time to 
time as other specimens are 








Stockton has a number 
of important industrial 
plants, including that of 
the Holt Manufacturing Company, where the famous 
caterpillar traction engines, which are dragging the 


German 16-inch guns over the European battle fields, 
were manufactured. 





ENFORCED COMPENSATION EXPENSIVE. 


Operation of Ontario Act Means Heavy Burden for 
Lumbermen—Safety Association Formed. 


Orrawa, ONntT., Dec. 28.—Lumbermen and pulp and 
paper manufacturers as well as other employers of labor 
throughout the Ottawa Valley have received from the 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Commission the 
notifications of their assessment to be paid to the com- 
mission for the insuring of their workingmen according 
to the terms of the workmen’s compensation act as 
passed by the Ontario legislature last session in the face 
of much opposition. The enforcement of the act will 
mean a heavy expense to the large lumber firms in 
Ottawa. 

The assessment of J. R. Booth; for example, Ottawa’s 
best known lumberman and largest taxpayer, is nearly 
$25,000. His employees come under different rates, the 
highest being for those employed on construction work, 
which is fixed at 2.5 percent of the payroll. Lumber- 
jacks are protected by a 2 percent tax; sawmill employ- 
ees by 1.8 percent; machinists and blacksmiths by 1.5; 
pulp and paper mill hands by 1.4 and so on. Neither 
Mr. Booth nor other employers feel disposed to discuss 
the act at present, stating that they had been represented 


OLD HALE HOMESTEAD, AFTER 230 YEARS AT NEWBURYPORT, MASS., ON ITS THIRD MOVING JOURNEY. 


withstand the wrenching and jolting as well as the 
wooden frame. 

There is some doubt about who built the house origin- 
ally about 1650, but it eventually became the property 
of Benjamin Hale, a prominent New Englander, after 
Parson March had been laid away beneath a slender 
marble slab in the village churchyard. Through him it 
passed to his son and grandson, both surnamed Ezra, 
and finally to Benjamin Hale’s great-grandson, the late 
Daniel Knight Hale, upon whose death the house came 
into the possession of several heirs who sold it to a New- 
bury citizen named Joseph Hudson. 

Mr. Hudson owns a plot of land in Newbury, but there 
is no house upon it, so he decided he could go further 
and fare worse than if he moved the old Hale home- 
stead for the second time in its history. 

There are yet standing in this part of Massachusetts 
several of the. homes built generations ago by the old 
settlers, but it is doubtful if any others of equal age 
have roamed through three towns as has the Hale home- 
stead. 


BOGUS CHECKS BEING CIRCULATED. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 28.—Bogus checks signed 
with the name of the Interior Hardwood Company, of 
this city, are being circulated in Florida. The checks 
are drawn on the National City Bank of this city, in 
which institution the company has no deposit. The 
checks are made payable to D. V. Albright. The name 
of the company, by M. A. Thorpe, treasurer, is forged, 
although there is no effort at imitating Mr. Thorpe’s 
signature. 





secured. The specimens 
that are to constitute the 
exhibit at the Panama-Pa- 
cifie Exposition at San 
Francisco will be shipped later, 





MAKES WOOD SPLINTS FOR EUROPEANS. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 26.—The Theresa Novelty 
Works, of Theresa, N. Y., a manufacturer of wood prod- 
ucts, is doing a thriving business because of the Euro- 
pean war. Since the war broke out the Theresa com- 
pany has received several orders from one of the armies 
involved for wooden splints to be used in holding in 
place the fractured bones of wounded soldiers, after they 
have received hospital care. The company is controlled 
and managed by W. L. Johnson. The first order was 
received several weeks ago and after it was filled it was 
followed by another large order for splints. About a 
week ago the last order was received and is now being 
filled. This order is for a large number of splints and 
calls for twenty different sizes and varieties. It is 
probable that as long as the war continues the local con- 
cern will be engaged in supplying some of the European 
armies with these devices. 


PADD ID PID ID PP IPI 


THE treasuries of the various Black Hills counties in 
the national forests of South Dakota have been enriched 
by the annual apportionment of nation] forest receipts. 
Twenty-five percent of the gross receipts of the national 
forest are distributed to the counties within the national 
forests for the school and road funds. Approximately 
$15,000 was distributed. The steady increase in timber 
sales has resulted in a corresponding increase during the 
last few years in the funds available for distribution. 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES. 


J. E. Rhodes Becomes Secretary of the Southern Pine Association, and Is Succeeded by R. S. Kellogg, as Secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


An important shift in the secretaryships of two asso- 
ciations, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the appointment of a secretary 
for the new Southern Pine Association will occur with 
the beginning of the new, year. The new Southern Pine 
Association has secured the services of John E. Rhodes, 
of Chicago, the present secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’: Association, as secretary of the new 
organization. He will be succeeded by R. S. Kellogg, 
of Wausau, Wis., the secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, who has ten- 
dered his resignation to that organization in order to 
accept the secretaryship of the larger body. 

No recent news in lumber association circles has 
created greater interest than will this announcement 
of a change of base and activities for two men who have 
achieved national reputation in the lumber trade by 
their association work. Mr. Rhodes has had a long 
association experience. He was formerly secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association and its 
successor, the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ ‘Asso- 
ciation before he was appointed to his present position. 
He has enjoyed the esteem and commanded the confi- 
dence of men of large affairs in steadily increasing 
measure throughout his association career. 

Mr. Kellogg has made a notable record as the secre- 
tary of, the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. During nearly five years that he has 
held that office in that organization the association has 
made conspicuous progress, becoming an active factor 
in every national movement of lumbermen and at the 
same time achieving the greatest degree of service for its 
enlarged membership. 

Mr. Rhodes will journey 
to St. Louis early in Jan- 
uary, where on January 7 
he will meet with the board 
of directors of the new 
Southern Pine Association, 
when the actual organiza- 
tion of the new corporation 
will be effected. He will 
then proceed to New Or- 
leans, where on January 19 
a mass meeting of yellow — 
pine millmen will be held, 
at which stock subscriptions 
will be received and_ the 
actual organization of the 
association will be __ per- 
fected. 

Mr. Kellogg’s resignation 
as secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association will 
take effect as soon as his 
successor can be appointed. 
His resignation is now ‘in 
the hands of the board of 
directors of his association 
for action. 

John E. Rhodes, the new 
secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, is one: of 
the conspicuous association 
workers in this country. He 
was born at Kent, Ohio, in 
1874. Soon thereafter the 
family moved to Brainerd, 
Minn., where young Rhodes 
was educated in the public 
schools. His later education 
was received in the Red 
River Valley University, at Wahpeton, N. D., and at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Leaving the university, Mr. Rhodes became a stenog- 
rapher to the superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway at Brainerd, subsequently securing a position 
as stenographer and clerk to the assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Great Northern Railway at St. Paul. 
His immediate contact with the lumber and logging busi- 
ness first occurred when he became stenographer and 
purchasing agent for the Minnesota Logging Company, 
which operated the Brainerd & Minnesota Railway 
also. It was at this time that his early acquaintance- 
ships with northern lumbermen were formed—acquaint- 
anceships that abide unto this day. 

The lure of the types has called Mr. Rhodes occa- 
sionally, and it was at this point in his career that he 
left railroading and lumbering to become a reporter on 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, which newspaper he 
served well during a period of years that included the 
Spanish-American war. November 9, 1898, Mr. Rhodes 
married Miss Louise Robinson, of Minneapolis, society 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribun. 

The career of Mr. Rhodes as an association man began 
when he was employed by the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association to take charge of the work of its 
committee on values in 1898. March 1, 1899, he became 
secretary of that association. When that organization 
was consolidated with the Wisconsin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association under the name of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association he was made secretary, and 
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JOHN E. RHODES, OF CHICAGO: 
Secretary Southern Pine Association. 








he also served as secretary of the Northwestern Hem- 
lock Manufacturers’ Association. 

During the celebrated tariff fight of 1909 Mr. Rhodes 
had opportunity to show his mettle when he was one 
of a committee of five representing the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association on the firing line in 
Washington. At that time the usefulness of a national 
organization was made evident te the lumbermen; and 
the high quality of Mr. Rhodes’ genius as an association 
man and worker for the lumber industry was likewise 
demonstrated at that time to many men high in the coun- 
cils of the industry and this led indirectly to his subse- 
quent appointment in 1912 as secretary of the national 
organization. 

Prior to the tariff fight at Washington Mr. Rhodes 
assumed the position of secretary to the late Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser at St. Paul, Minn., a position he filled for 
two and one-half years. At about that time Everett 
G. Griggs, of Tacoma, 
Wash., president of the 
National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association 
and of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, 
who was also president 
of the Tribune Publish- 
ing Company, which pub- 
lished the Tacoma Trib- 
une, secured Mr. Rhodes’ 
services and placed him 
in active charge of the 
Tribune, with the result 
that that paper largely 
increased its sphere of 


influence. November 1, 
1912, Mr. Rhodes was ap- 
pointed secretary of the 
National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and 
transferred his headquar- 
ters to Chicago, where he 
and Mrs. Rhodes «have 
since resided. . 

R. 8S. Kellogg, . who 
will sueceed. Mr. Rhodes 
as secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has 
just passed his fortieth 
milestone. He was born 
October 19, 1874, on a farm at Cato, Cayuga County, 
New York, the son of Charles H. Kellogg, now a 
resident of Manhattan, Kan., and Florence (Shaw) 
Kellogg, since deceased. In 1882 the family moved 
to Russell, in western Kansas, where the father pur- 
chased a cattle ranch. The future secretary’s boy- 
hood and young manhood were spent in herding cattle 
in the short grass country; but it is interesting to note 
that Destiny found him even on a ranch, for as a boy 
he planted trees on the Kansas plains, under the old 
timber claims act, some of the trees still surviving as a 
monument to his boyhood enthusiasm for the forest. 

The young man was educated in the Kansas public 
schools and later at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan, from which he was graduated in 
1896, returning to take a post-graduate degree in 1899. 
After leaving college he taught district school in Kansas. 

In February, 1901, Mr. Kellogg entered the United 
States Forest Service as a student assistant and was 
immediately assigned to field work. In 1901 he had 
charge of a party that investigated the sand hill country 
of western Nebraska as to its adaptability to forest 
planting. This has since been provided with reserves. 
In 1902 he made an examination of prospective forest 
reserves in Arizona. In 1903 he inspected western Kan- 
sas and wrote the Forest Service bulletin ‘‘ Forest Plant- 
ing in Western Kansas’’, In 1904 he investigated IIli- 
nois and wrote a similar bulletin. In 1905 in the For- 
est Service he organized the collection of statistics on 
the forest products of the United States, and for five 





















_R.S. KELLOGG, OF WAUSAU, WIS. ; 
Secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


years he wrote the annual report on this subject. These 
statistics are still issued annually by the Department of 
Agriculture. The summer of 1909 Mr. Kellogg spent 
in Alaska and wrote the Forest Service bulletin ‘‘The 
Forests of Alaska’’ as a result of his investigations 
there. Recently a volume by Mr. Kellogg entitled ‘‘ Lum- 
ber and Its Uses’’ was published, another contribution 

by Mr. Kellogg to the literature of the industry. 
April 1, 1910, Mr. Kellogg was appointed secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and located in Wausau, Wis. He retired 
from the Forest Service with the title of assistant for- 
ester. The history of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Association during the more than four years Mr. 
Kellogg has been its secretary has been one of marked 
progress. Indeed, it has become one of the well known 
associations of the United States, its increasing mem- 
bership and enlarging activities giving it a high rank 
among lumber organizations. 


Both the association and 
Mr. Kellogg individually 
have been active partici- 


pants in all great national 
movements having to do 
with the lumber industry in 
recent years. As an exam- 
ple might be cited the For- 
est Products Exposition dur- 
ing the present year. 

Mr. Kellogg in 1901 mar- 
ried Miss Clara Fry, of Ben- 
tonville, Ark. They have 
two children, Ernest, aged 
11 and Gifford, aged 3. 

The actual change of base 
of the two secretaries will 
occur as soon as it can be 
conveniently arranged. The 
headquarters of the new 
Southern Pine Association 
are to be at New Orleans, 
when that organization shall 
have begun actual activities 
as an associated body. As 
stated above, Mr. Rhodes 
will be in New Orleans early 
this month to attend the, 
mass meeting of yellow pine 
men to be held in that city 
January 19. The official 
call for that meeting by 
Chairman John L. Kaul ape 
pears on the front page of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week. The purpose of 
the meeting, as stated by 
Chairman Kaul, is to effect 
the final organization of the 
Southern Pine Association. 
All yellow pine manufacturers are urgently requested to 
be present at that time. The new secretary of the new 
organization will be no stranger to them, and should 
be a valuable aid, especially in the formative period of 
the new association, 

The ability as organizers of Mr. Rhodes and the men 
with whom he will be associated in the completion of the 
new Southern Pine Association is well known and should 
soon put the new association actively in the field as a 
lumber body. This group of men has both the experience 
and the constructive power to make the organization a 
success along the new lines contemplated, 

Mr. Kellogg will, of course, muke his headquarters in 
Chicago, which will be continued as the location of the 
offices of the national organization. His successor as 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association has not yet been appointed but, 
as soon as he shall have been named, Mr. Kellogg will 
move his family to Chicago. Both of the appointees 
are anxious to begin their new labors and will be in 
active charge of the offices of their new associations as 
speedily as possible. 

These two important changes in the secretaryships 
of two associations, and the selection of an active 
secretary for a new organization just in the launchiag, 
come at a time when there is much good work to be 
done and need of good men to do it. The selection of 
the two men whose appointments are announced on this 
page will bring satisfaction to the members of the 
associations directly interested. While the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association loses a valuable 
official in the.resignation of Mr. Rhodes, its affairs pass 
into experienced hands in the appointment of Mr. Kel- 
logg to the secretaryship of the national body. At the 
same time not only yellow pine men but also lumbermen 
at large will be pleased that the active work of the 
new organization formed by the yellow pine interests 
is to be in the capable custody of the retiring secretary 
of the national organization. Somewhat similar felicita- 
tions may be expressed by the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which is to lose 
the seryices of Mr. Kellogg. While it may feel it has 
suffered a loss, it may also feel that the industry is 
benefited by the fact that the national association has 
selected Mr. Kellogg to take up the work where Mr. 
Rhodes lays it down. ‘ 
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ROMANCE OF LUMBERING ON THE SASKATCHEWAN. 


Men and Timber of the Prince Albert Region—How Raw Material Is Converted Into Merchantable Product—Sup- 
plying Homes for the Prairie West—Where Labor Is Always Busy. 


River Street is long and tree-fringed and gracefully 
eurved high above the silver of the North Saskatche- 
wan, and on it romance walks abroad. Prince Albert, 
however, is prouder of her growth than of her romance, 
and, being an optimistic western city, quite naturally 
protests against this view of it. Property on the main 
street sells at over $1,000 a front foot, although con- 
sidering the growth of the city prices are still very 
low. The wheat that won the world’s prize in 1911, 
1913 and 1914 was grown on soil near Prince Albert. 
One lumber mill in the city ships twenty-five carloads 
of lumber a day; another turns out 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 15,000,000 lath a year. These are the 
things that the city fathers will tell you. Romance? 
Tush! 

But the romance is there, nevertheless. Today, as 
you walk down River Street on a bright spring morn- 
ing, you may perhaps see a tall, slim-built man moving 
springily along as if life set light on his shoulders. 
Early in March his attire is perhaps a bit careless, his 
Christy hat tilted at a rakish angle, his cigar sloping 
upward to meet it, his beard luxuriant. Later in the 
season, he would do credit to Bond Street, and the 
whiskers are a neat Vandyke. Ask who he is, and they 
will tell you that he is Ernie Gardner, king of the lum- 
berjacks, and also they will 
add that he represents a 
fast-disappearing type. By 
reason of his_ physical 
strength he was made king, 
which is why kings have 
been chosen from time im- 
memorial; and by reason of 
his shrewd adaptability to 
changing conditions he re- 
mains king, which hasn’t 
always followed, if history 
speaks truth. At all events, 
there is no question as to 
his monarchy. Stories in- 
numerable are told of him 
in the good ald days when 
the recalcitrant swamper 
or driver fell foul of the 
boss and repented of it, 
many of these encounters 
being handed down in 
Homerie story and song 
from generation to genera- 
tion of lumberjacks around 
the bunkhouse stove. And 
stories there are of him to- 
day, generally told by the 
mill superintendents and 
managers, in which his 
shrewdness has won him 
more than one. bloodless 
victory. 


Species of Timber in the 
Prince Albert Region. 


But the business of lum- 
bering, systematized and 
practical as it has come to 
be, is no less picturesque. 
The timber in the Prince 
Albert region is mostly 
spruce, with a little tama- 
rac, the average diameter 
of the wood cut being 
about 14 inches at the stump. 
The lumber put out by 
Prince Albert compares very 
favorably with the harder 
woods found in other lum- 
bering districts of the Dominion, and can be used for 
practically every commercial purpose when manufac- 
tured. About the middle of October the lumber com- 
panies hire their men and get in their winter supplies. 
The first snowfall gives the date for hauling the cut 
logs by horse draft to the skidways, where they are 
picked up by the ice locomotive, which takes them to 
the nearest water way, where they are dumped and 
left till spring when the ice melts and the drives be- 
gin. ‘‘Driving’’ consists in floating the timber down 
stream, the drivers with calked boots keeping the 
raft on the move until the river becomes wide enough 
for the formation of rafts. Raftsmen then bring this 
conglomeration of tumbling logs into some sort of 
order and form rafts consisting of two or three thou- 
sand logs which are then towed down to wherever the 
sawmill carries out its wonderful work of reducing the 
great rough timbers to mathematically accurate pieces 
of finished wood ready for the manufacturer and 
builder. 

First comes the rough timber from the mill pond, 
caught by the endless chain, dragged in lengthways, 
and dumped on the log deck where four or five logs 
are already waiting to be operated on. 

Then from the log deck one log falls into the iron 
clutches of the carrier, a rail trolley worked by two 
engineers, which rushes ceaselessly back and forth 
alongside the bandsaw, like some evil genius feeding 
an ogre in a fairy-tale. A shrill scream follows as the 
saw bites through the rough wood like butter, and 
then in place of the rough log is a smooth plane. Back 
snaps the carrier; the saw shrieks again, and a plank 
falls away; once more, and another plank is shorn 








[By John 8S. Woodward. ] 


from the side of the forest giant; and so continues the 
process until the whole log, perhaps 25 feet long by 20 
inches in diameter, is sawn up into rough planks of 
whatever thickness is required by the quality of the 
wood. 

Now another series of endless chains snatches these 
planks and carries them to the ‘‘edger,’’ a machine 
for cutting the lumber to the correct width, and thence 
to the ‘‘trimmer’’ which equalizes the length. Edg- 
ings and trimmings are carried to another part of the 
mill, where they are made into lath 4 feet long, and 
there is little left when the lath-makers are through. 
Such as there is the mill sells locally for firewood. 
The sawdust is utilized for keeping alight the big 
furnaces that supply the steam power to the machin- 
ery. There is no waste here. 

Then the planks, now of uniform length, width and 
thickness, are passed out to the sorting shed, and piled 
for seasoning according to their quality and descrip- 
tion. When in condition the rough planks are run into 
the planing mill, thence to emerge in the shape of fin- 
ished products—sidings, floorings, moldings, shiplap 
etc., and then they go to the flat cars that carry out of 





A TYPICAL LOAD OF LOGS, PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN. 


Prince Albert two trainloads of lumber a day for the 
hungry young cities that spring up on the prairies like 
mushrooms after rain. 


The Romance of. the Lumber Business. 


Listen with all your might as the superintendent of 
the mill shouts facts and figures about feet and prices 
into your ear above the screaming crescendo of the 
saw; get a peep into the roaring Gehenna of the fur- 
naces; walk through the long fragrant aisles of piled 
up spruce in the sorting sheds; watch the blue-clad 
men loading long strings of flat cars—150,000,000 feet 
are turned out annually, you remember, and two train- 
loads go out every day—and you will see pictures that 
one need not be an artist to appreciate. Here is not 
only the picturesqueness of color—blue overalls and 
creamy-yellow-pink planks; dark pines and silver 
river; dim-vistaed interiors flashing with the steely 
ribbon of a saw, the orange glow of a forge, the slant- 
ing spokes of sunshine in the dusty air—but the 
romance of trade, the romance of man pitted against 
nature and beating her romance of derring do just 
as real as when Sir Walter’s knights whaled the ever- 
lasting tar out of each other. And when you look 
further and see how many little hopes of new homes 
these 4-inch and 8-inch spruce planks mean all over 
the prairie West you realize that the romance of the 
lumber business is the romance of the making of a 
new empire. 

Government returns in 1913 state that the largest 
timber belt in the Dominion extends for 3,000 miles 
across the continent, and is 200 miles wide, and that 
this zone, which is practically inexhaustible, traverses 


the northern portion of Saskatchewan. Prince Albert 
stands in the southern fringe of this area and there- 
fore the settlers in this district have no fear that 
they will suffer from lack of either building material 
or of fuel, and this is a big factor which must appeal 
to the homesteader with double force. 

The lumbering interests help here to build up the 
country. The settler is sure of employment during 
the winter if he can swing an ax or a peavey—or it 
he is willing to learn. Nine-tenths of the men who get 
out the logs all winter in the limits forty, fifty or a 
hundred miles the other side of the North Saskatche- 
wan are farmers the other seven or eight months of 
the year. No longer does the coming of the ‘‘jacks’’ 
to town mean a season of revelry and riot when decent 
householders stay indoors. The men from the camps 
stay in the city only as long as it takes them to get 
a train for their quarter-section, or maybe buy a piece 
or two of farm machinery. The average lumber jack 
no longer lives by wood alone. 


Largest Employer of Labor. 


The lumber mills are the largest employers of labor 
in the district, and are modern in every respect, the 
machinery being so perfect that it constrained a well- 
known scribe to refer to 
the works as the ‘‘Human 
Mill,’’? and so brilliantly 
does this industry shine in 
the city that Prince Albert 
has been referred to as 
‘“‘The City of the Silver 
Saw.’’ The number of one 
company’s employees va- 
ries from 2,000 to 1,000, 
according to the season of 
the year, and the great 
plant runs continually day 
and night for the major 
portion of the year. 

At the freeze-up the 
farmer leaves his hardened 

. acres and hires out to the 
lumber camp. Last winter 
10,000 men must have been 
so hired there, and most 
of them were homesteaders. 
Some, of course, were pro- 
fessionals from the camps 
in old ‘‘Kebec,’’?’ from 
Michigan or Minnesota, or 
the other lumbering States. 
For a few days they linger 
in town, and then they are 
gone to the deep woods, to 
reappear no more until the 
pussywillows hang out their 
catkins along the river’s 
edge. Recently wages ran 
from $25 to $45 a month 
with board, and four 
months’ steady work was a 
surety. Once, that roll 
would have lasted about a 
day and a half buying 
drinks for the crowd over 
the Prince Albert bars; now 
the quiet-eyed, taciturn men 
who come in from the 
camps reckon it in terms of 
a new binder or a couple of 
grade Jerseys and some 
Government-inspected seed 
wheat. 
} This condition is one that 
will last for a long time, for although Prince Albert 
will grow bigger and more varied in its interests, 
lumbering is going to remain a big asset to the city 
for a long while. A recent computation places the 
total amount of timber in the limits of the Province 
of Saskatchewan at 5,000,000,000 feet, or roughly 2,000 
square miles of limits. The total cut in the Province 
a year ago was about 175,000,000 feet, so that, allowing 
for damage from fire and other sources, it will take 
fully twenty years to cut out the present limits. “Hach 
year, of course, the camps are moving farther away 
from civilization. The nearest now is thirty-five miles 
from Prince Albert and is reached by team. Farther 
to the northwest, where the Big River -Lumber Com- 
pany operates a five-hundred-mile-square limit, Mac- 
kenzie and Mann have pushed steel the ninety miles 
to the mill. As the present limits are cut out the 
companies move farther back, although at the same 
time it will be possible to cut over the limits which 
are being cut now. Indeed today some of the limits 
that were cut over ten or fifteen years ago are being 
re-lumbered. 

With the advent of these settlers, the city of Prince 
Albert has changed, and is changing. In the freight- 
yards one will see cattle and wheat cars made up along 
with the spicy flat-cars of spruce on the out-freight 
tracks; and on the in-freight ones binders and seeders 
in all the glory of red and blue paint await delivery 
to their owners. A trainload of colonists arrives while 
one idles on the station platform, men with the stamp 
of the farmer in their calloused hands and sun-wrinkled 
eyes. And one may not see a pair of spiked boots in 
a month’s stay. 
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The men who told about the number of homestead 
entries and the La Colle Falls power project tell, too, of 
packing plants and ficur mills that are coming to the 
city, of quiet men who have bought tfacts where business- 
like surveyors have laid out the ground for big commer- 
cial buildings, warehouses and the like. They will tell 
one of the line to Hudson Bay, which became a certainty 
last Spring when a party of sixteen engineers and assist- 
ants began work on the Prince Albert-Split Lake exten- 
sion, connecting the city with the Government metals 
at the latter point. With this short line to the bay, 
the shipment of farm products to the old world will 
cost the farmer in the Prince Albert district less, they 
say, than it costs producers anywhere else in western 
Canada. The same thing naturally applies to manufac- 
turers, and with cheap transportation and cheap power, 
it is urged that it will be but a short time until Prince 
Albert will become a great and prosperous city. 





LUMBERMAN SIGNALLY HONORED. 


Presented with Cane as Oldest Voter—Attributes Long 
Life to Healthful Activities in the Woods. 


Concorp, Mass., Dec. 26.—Hiram W. Jones, eighty- 
nine years young, well known lumberman of this town, 
strolled through the village streets today proudly swing- 
ing one of the handsome gold-headed sticks presented 
by the Boston Post to the oldest voter in each of the 
New England towns where that newspaper circulates. 

While Mr. Jones is quite appreciative of the- honor 
conferred upon him in the presentation of the valuable 
gift, he laughingly assured the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
representative that he will ‘‘wear this cane for orna- 
ment rather than-use,’’? for he is very spry for his 
years and enjoys excellent health. 

That he should be so full of vigor and happiness 
when barely a decade away from the even century 
mark, Mr. Jones ascribes to his healthful life in the 








SCENES OF FIRE IN YARDS OF POPE & COTTLE, CHELSEA, ONE OF BOSTON’S 


woods while actively engaged in lumbering. He enthusi- 
astically indorses the sentiment so aptly expressed at 
the recent dinner of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association by W. R. Chester, dean of the Boston 
lumber trade, that the lumber business is ‘‘a manly, 
square, out-of-door business. It not only takes a lot of 
energy; it takes a lot of pluck. It is a business that 
develops the best there is in a young man.’’ 

Mr. Jones was born Dec. 11, 1825, in the old Jones 
homestead, on Westford road, which was built over 125 
years ago by his grandfather, and which has been the 
birthplace of five generations of this old Concord fam- 
ily. Besides his three children, George E. and Arthur 
C. H. Jones, of Concord, and Mrs. Albert D. Rodgers, 
of Allston, Mass., the veteran has living eight grand- 
children, two great-grandchildren, five step-grandchildren, 
and eleven step-great-grandchildren, 

The handsome old homestead where this comfortably 
large family gathers for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners is a standing testimonial to the durability of 
wood. After sheltering five generations of Jones from 
New England’s winter blizzards and summer heat, the 
sturdy timbers are yet stout and sound. 


In 1849, when the gold fever inspired the young blood 
of Massachusetts to go west in search of fortune, Hiram 
W. Jones was among the first to reach California, 
whence, in two years, he returned successful. He is a 
veteran of the Civil War, having served through the en- 
tire conflict in Company A, First Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery. 

Mr. Jones is the third citizen of Concord to hold the 
Boston Post gold-headed cane. ‘He succeeds Joseph 
Derby, who died the sixth of last November at the age 
of 94 years. Under the provisions of the gift of this 
suitably inscribed memento to the various New England 
towns, it is the duty of the several boards of selectmen 
to present the walking stick, upon the death of the 
holder to the next oldest citizen. The Concord board of 
selectmen found that Mr. Jones was the oldest voter liv- 
ing in that community, and the cane was presented to 
him with due ceremonies yesterday. 


FIRE DOES $100,000 DAMAGE. 


Zero Temperature Increases Discomforts of Firemen 


and Adds to Loss—Dressed Stock Chiefly Burned. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 28.—Fire which broke out last 
Saturday morning in the engine room of the main build- 
ing caused damage estimated at $100,000 in the Chelsea 
yard of Pope & Cottle. The embers were still smould- 
ering tonight. The firm believes that the loss will be 
fully covered by insurance. 

The blaze was discovered about 8:30 Saturday morn- 
ing, and as extra alarms began to come in considerable 
excitement developed in the western section of Chelsea. 
Within 100 yards of the Pope & Cottle yard started the 
great conflagration of Palm Sunday, 1908, that de- 
stroyed more than half the city. 

In the main building, where the fire started, were the 
living rooms of the watchman and his wife and three 
children. They had a narrow escape and lost all their 
belongings, which were uninsured because of the high 
rate demanded by the insurance companies in that dis- 
trict. 

Saturday was the coldest day so far this winter, and 
the low temperature was partly responsible for the 
heavy damage. Water froze even as it struck, forming 
great masses of ice, but not getting inside the piles of 
lumber to smother the flames. The firemen suffered bit- 
terly, many getting frostbitten fingers, toes and ears. 
The yérd superintendent, Alexander Carberry, opened 
his garage as a first aid room, where the firemen were 
eared for and fed hot coffee and sandwiches. 

A member of the firm estimated today that the stock 
carried out in the yard is very slightly injured, while 
the loss on the valuable stock of dressed lumber, both 
hard and soft woods, carried in the main building 
will amount to $80,000, with $20,000 addition] loss on 
the building ,itself. The stock included a fine assort- 


about four years, and has done a successful business 
from the start. Its aggregate engagements are said 
to be larger at present than at any previous time in 
its history. Louisiana and, Mississippi lumbermen were 
interested in the concern, and its directorate was largely 
composed of lumbermen, as follows: President, E. G. 
Swartz; directors, Marcus Walker, John Deblieux, I. C. 
Enochs, H. B. Hewes, L. M. Pool, R. N. Sims, J. F. 
Wigginton, Frederick Wilbert, C. S. Williams, Gus 
Drews, George J. Glover, Fritz Salmen, Horace Brown- 
ell, J. L. Dantzler, M. W. Hardy, J. S. Otis, P. H. 
Saunders and Edwin Shelby. Mr. Shelby has served as 
its general manager. 





LUMBERMAN SEES PROSPERITY AHEAD. 


Business Received from Belligerent Countries and 
Panama Canal Benefits Sure to Help Industry. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec 26.—Returning from over a 
month’s absence, most of which was spent in the large 
lumber markets on the Atlantic seaboard, J. H. Bloedel. 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, with 
general offices in this city and mills at Bellingham, sees 
better times ahead for the business men of this country, 
which will, in due time, reflect favorably on the lumber 
business. Said Mr. Bloedel to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 


The people of this country and particularly those engaged in 
large business undertakings are getting over the fear of the 


«war and are beginning to see that this country is receiving 


commercial advantages from it. Immense orders for mate- 
rials, supplies, ammunition, clothing, foodstuffs etc. received 
by our people are beginning to have an effect generally on 
business and there is a better feeling in the East because of 
the immense amount of business that is coming into this 
country from the European countries at war. And part of 
this is going to trickle into the lumber business. 

We are also going to realize the benefits of the Panama 
Canal, which is enabling us to put our lumber on the Atlantic 
coast to compete:with the spruce of New Engiand and New 
Brunswick and North Carolina pine. I believe 30,000 
feet of fir lumber from the north Pacific coast aiready has 








ment of all the pines except yellow pine, much of 
which had been manufactured into fancy flooring. 

Pope & Cottle state that arrangements have been 
made already to rebuild on the same site and even 
finer plant than before. In the meantime the business 
is being carried on and all the firm’s customers being 
taken care of either from the Pope & Cottle stock that 
escaped the flames or through codperation with other 
yards. 


DECIDE TO MERGE INTERESTS. 





Southern Insurance Organization Composed Mainly of 
‘Lumbermen Effects New Combination. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 28.—By vote of its stock- 
holders the New Orleans Casualty Company was last 
Tuesday merged with the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, of New York and Baltimore. Under the terms 
of the merger, as published, the stockholders of the 
New Orleans concern become stockholders in the New 
Amsterdam, and the former’s directors become local 
directors of the latter, which assumes all the liabilities 
of the New Orleans Company. According to a statement 
issued by President Swartz, of the latter, the merger 
was decided upon because of Louisiana’s workmen’s 
compensation law, which takes effect. January 1. Said 
Mr. Swartz: 

Because of the heavy responsibilities placed upon employers 
under the new act it is essential to have very strong re- 
sources. The company’s officers and directors concluded there- 
fore that the best interests of their policyholders and stock- 
holders would be served by a considerable increase of the 
company’s financial strength. To do this they have decided 


to merge their resources with those of the’New Amsterdam 
company. 


The New Orleans Casualty Conipany was organized 


LARGEST LUMBER FIRMS. 


gone through the canal to the Atlantic coast and largely 
into the New York market which, by the way, I am told con- 
sumes over 2,000;000,000 feet of lumber annually. During the 
coming year I believe we will ship fully 150,000,000 feet, if 
not more, of north Coast lumber in this way to the Atlantic 
coast. If our people out here only wished to do so they could 
get $2 or $3 a thousand feet more than they are now getting 
for this lumber, because of competition among themselves. 
We are laying down fir in New York for $19 and spruce has 
been selling for $22 and was recently advanced a dollar. 

Coming out through the middle West one would hardly 
know there were any hard times. The immense crops and 
high prices caused by the war, for grain and stock, are putting 
money into the hands of the farmers and they are going to buy 
lumber. We could sell the whole output of our mills next 
year right now if we would take present prices for delivery 
next Spring or Summer. The large yard buyers know they 
are going to need lumber for their yards in the prosperous 
farming communities of the middle West and I look for a 
good amount of buying for this trade to begin early in the new 
year and to continue along through the Spring. The yard 
men realize that prices are exceedingly low now and they are 
not anxious to rush buying, for they feel, if they have to pay 
more later on, conditions will warrant it. 

I do not look for any boom in business conditions in this 
country or in the lumber business, but it has been in such a 
deplorable condition for months that an improvement will 
cheer us all up and if it gets up to near normal, as I think it 
hen before long, it will seem relatively like mighty good 
business. 


While in the East Mr. Bloedel arranged for the open- 
ing of an eastern office in New York and the securing 
of the services of an able man to take charge of the 
general eastern sales of his company with a branch 
office in Boston. The mills at Bellingham which have 
been closed for a couple of months Will resume opera- 
tion as soon as conditions warrant. Mr. Bloedel said 
that the first of the year the concern’s large mill on 
Lake Whatcom will be started and that before the end 
of the month its Bellingham Bay mill on the waterfront 
will be started to take care of export and Atlantic 
coast business. As the company has three mills at Bell- 
ingham, it can regulate its units of manufacture to fit 
market conditions. The vessels of the Emery Steamship 
line which recently began a service between Puget Sound 
and Boston, for carrying lumber, will call at Belling- 
ham, thus giving the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills an 
opportunity to load cargoes for Boston direct as well as 
for other Atlantic coast points. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 











NEW MILL OF THE SANER-RAGLEY LUMBER COMPANY, OF CARMONA, 


HAS BEGUN WINTER OPERATIONS. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Company Prepared for Early 
Cutting—Hot Pond Installed. 


WINCHESTER, IDA. 

For the first time in the history of that company, the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Company, manufacturers of the 
well known ‘‘Craig Mountain cork pine,’’ is operating 
its plant at this place on a winter’s run, having re- 
sumed operations early in December. To make the win- 
ter operations possible an unloading trestle to the log 
slip was built and a hot pond installed. This year the 
plant was closed in the late summer, remaining idle until 
the December startup, the improvements being .made 
while the mill was down. The plant is equipped with 
two 9-foot single cutting band saws, and turns out about 
110,000 feet every ten hours, this giving the company 
an output of from 18,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet a year, 
depending largely upon market conditions. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Company’s plant is one 
of the newest and most modern sawmill operations in the 
Inland Empire, having been built four or five years ago 
under the supervision of C. P. Lindsley, of Spokane, 
Wash., vice president of the company, who, previous to 
that time had built the uptodate plant of the Panhandle 
Lumber Company at Spirit Lake, Ida., no effort being 
spared to make both of these plants as complete and up- 
todate as possible. 

Craig Mountain is an elevated plateau between 4,000 
and 5,000 feet above sea level, where the western pine 
timber grows to a perfection seldom equaled elsewhere. 
The product of its plant from this splendid timber the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Company has termed ‘‘ Craig 
Mountain cork pine.’’ The company operates its own 
logging railroad, logging being done not far ‘from the 
mill and as the timber is cut away the land is cleared 
and makes excellent farms, as the soil is fertile and the 
climate suited to agriculture. 

The logs run from 12 to 16 feet in length and ever 
since the Craig Mountain Lumber Company began opera- 
tions the timber has averaged a little less than four and 
a half logs to the thousand feet, which is considered an 
excellent showing. 

The planing mill is fully equipped with S. A. Woods 
Machine Company’s ‘machines and, referring to this 
plant, President E. A. Van Ostrand says: ‘‘We pride 
ourselves on turning out the best planing mill work of 
anyone in the business.’’ Mr. Van Ostrand came to 
Winchester, Ida., from Antigo, Wis., where for years he 
was engaged in logging and lumber manufacturing and, 
having been brought up in the business, understands it 
thoroughly from one end to the other. 

















TEX. 


During the last two or three years Mr. Van Ostrand 
has been spending practically all his time at the plant 
at Winchester looking after the management of the 
company’s affairs. The sales of the company’s output 
are handled by T. Censky, secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 

President Van Ostrand recently returned from the 
East, where he states he found an improvement in the 
business sentiment. Regarding his own company he 
says that the volume of business ‘has been fully up to 
that of last year, though values have not been entirely 
satisfactory. 


PROLONGING LIFE OF LUMBER TOWN. 


New Mill is Approaching Completion Where a Former 
Plant Was Burned. 


CARMONA, TEx. 

Work is progressing favorably on the new mill of the 
Saner-Ragley Lumber Co., at this point and it is ex- 
pected that the plant will be finished not later than 
February 1. Manufacturing will be commenced at that 
date provided market conditions warrant ‘‘ firing up.’’ 
The establishment of this enterprise at Carmona con- 
tinues this community on the lumber map at a time 
when it was about to be erased for it is here that the 
Wm. Cameron Company cut out a few months ago and 
incidentally lost its mill by fire only a few weeks 
ago, making the demise of the original manufacturing 
operations complete. 

While the Cameron mill site lay immediately within 
the town, the Ragley mill is located about a mile south 
and is reached by a spur connecting with the Missouri, 
Kansas, & Texas Railroad just east of town. The new 
site immediately adjoins the timber supply which com- 
prises at present 175,000,000 feet, practically all long- 
leaf pine. This tract which was purchased by the Saner- 
Ragley interests last May, was formerly known locally 
as the J. M. Bemis holdings and lies entirely within 
Polk County, Texas. 

The new mill will be equipped with a McDonough 
single band of 50,000 feet daily capacity which will 
later be augmented with a gang saw, while Hall & 
Brown machines are to be used in the planer. All 
classes of stock will be produced with general yard 
stock, finish and moldings as features. 

The gentlemen composing this company are all well 
known in Texas-Louisiana lumberdom, where John C. 
Saner, of Dallas, president of the company, Frank Rag- 
ley, secretary and W. G. Ragley, treasurer and general 
manager, have a host of friends. J. M. Bemis, of 
Warren, Pa., is vice president, but leaves the active 
management of operations to his associate. 





NEW MILL OF THE W. G. RAGLEY LUMBER COMPANY AT RAGLREY, LA. 


NEW PLANT READY TO OPERATE. 


With Machinery Set and Tuned Up, Only Awaits the 
Command to Begin. 


RAGLEY, La. 

The mill of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, re- 
cently completed at this place, is ready to begin opera- 
tion, the main portion of the plant having been tried 
out and found satisfactory, but the mill will not begin 
manufacturing lumber until conditions generally have 
sufficiently improved to make this advisable. The mill, 
which was constructed under the direction of Ed. Long, 
has a circular and gang equipment, the former being 
the product of the McDonough Manufacturing Company, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., the gang being a 42-inch machine 
built by the Wickes company, of Saginaw, Mich. The 
mill will be driven by a Hardie-Tynes engine, 20x24. 

The mill building, sorting works, timber dock and 
transfers are all of frame construction, as are all the 
tramways for the electric tractors that will handle the 
lumber, these tractors to take the place of the mule- 
drawn trucks and dollies so generally in use. The pla- 
ning mill is equipped with six Hall & Brown machines. 
Having completed the plant at Ragley, tuned it up and 
made it ready for operations, Mr. Long is now devoting 
his attention to the construction of the plant of the 
Saner-Ragley Lumber Company at Carmona, Tex. The 
plant at Ragley, La., will be under the management of 
M. J. Ragley. 





MILL UTILIZES STEAMBOAT IN EMERGENCY. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 

The Anderson Lumber Company, of Charleston, S. C., 
is probably the only concern in the lumber trade that 
enjoys the unique distinction of utilizing steamboat 
power to operate its plant. And thereby hangs a tale 
which Inspector Council, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, brought home with him today. It 
seems that the insurance inspector of Charleston dropped 
in to look around the plant the other day and he put 
his seal of disapproval upon the boilers. In fact he was 
so insistent upon it that he had the fires drawn at once. 
The management was in a quandary. There was a big 
planing mill order on hand that had to be shipped. 

Lying abaft the mill in the river was the good ship 
Farmer, out of service for the season. The company got 
busy and closed negotiations for the steamer. It was 
warped tight to the wharf and a steamfitter rigged up a 
feed pipe from the steamer’s boiler to the sawmill. Now 
the steamboat is the boiler house for the sawmill and the 
insurance inspector and everybody else are happy. 
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MODERN SAW AND PLANING MILL AND LUMBER SHEDS OF CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER COMPANY AT WINCHESTER, IDA. 
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COUNTRY DISTRICT SCHOOL SHOULD BE MADE CONVENIENT AND ATTRACTIVE. 


Ask any person who was born in the country and reared ona farm 
what his recollections are of attending the old district school in winter 
and he will say that it often meant first a long cold walk through deep 
snow, then to sit in a big, bare, cold room whose only heating facility 
was an immense coal stove that had been destitute of fire until within 
an hour of the opening of school. Hot enough the stove was sure to 
be in due time, but the great heat needed to reach the distant parts of 
the room, while it made comfortable a few of the pupils, at the same 
time made miserable those who were obliged to sit near the stove. 
It has been always, and still is, in many sections of the country, a case 
of freeze or roast in the old fashioned box-like district schoolhouse 
during the winter term. 

Conditions in the summer time in these country schoolrooms are 
hardly better than in the winter. Commonly the rural district 
school building stands out bare and unprotected, with. neither 
trees to shield it from the coldest blasts of winter nor awnings to pro- 
tect it from the fierce rays of the summer sun. The writer, as a former 
country school teacher, knows full well whereof he speaks when he 
declares that in the hot summer the country schoolroom, owing to the 
heat, is hardly less a torture chamber than it is in deep winter owing 
to the cold. j 

Contrast these conditions in the country school with those obtain- 
ing in the comfortable steam-heated schoolhouses of the nearby village 
or city. Great, indeed, must be the love of learning or the dread of 
something worse at home that leads or drives the country boy and 
girl to these so-called rural places of learning, standing, as they com- 
monly do, in utter unprotected loneliness and desolation on the bleak 
hills at the cross-roads. Only ignorance of, or indifference to, the 
value and importance of making schools attractive can explain the 
perpetuating of these structures that, architecturally speaking, so 
nearly resemble magnified dry-goods boxes. Of course, in cominuni- 
ties where little thought is given to making farm homes either com- 
fortable or attractive, not much is to be expected in that direction for 
the schools. Yet one can not but regret that so few of the oppor- 


tunities offered by the country school are properly taken advantage of. 

Imagine in a community a single farmer and his family who have 
not only a love for the beautiful but who have sufficient taste and 
energy to paint and plant, to prune and clip in such a way as to help 
Nature clothe the earth in beauty. Imagine the placing of the rural 
schoolhouse and grounds into the hands of that family for five years; 
the result would be at once a revelation and an inspiration, to the 
whole community. 

A school is the community’s only educational center; the nucleus 
of all intellectual uplift; it should be in fact as well as in theory the 
home and seat of learning; it should typify the best of everything 
intellectual in the community and should afford tangible evidence of 
the community’s taste and aspiration for progress and improvement. 
Comfort first, then artistic arrangement and adornment of both interior 
and exterior should be the aim in the construction, equipment and 
care of the school building. ; 

The building itself should be put and kept in perfect repair, the 
yard should be leveled, seeded, clipped and cared for. Trees, shrubs, 
vines and flowers properly disposed in the yard may be made not only 


agtdQcgntribute to education by making study more agreeable, but in 


themselves, when rightly viewed, they may become as truly attractive, 
elevating and inspiring as anything got from books. 

Now that in most rural communities agriculture or nature study in 
some form is a part of the curriculum, this instruction may be made 
to fit into a scheme of schoolyard improvement and adornment that 
will prove as profitable a feature of the educational work as that 
which teaches the selecting and planting of seeds and the cultivating 
of crops. 

If the time ever comes when the country-bred youth will be con- 
tented and happy amidst rural environments, it will be after he has 
been taught to appreciate the beauties and resources of nature. The 
one place of all places where he may be and should be taught this 
appreciation is the country school and the first step in a course of 
instruction of that kind will be to make both the interior and exterior 
of the school house comfortable and inviting. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


A STRIKING example of community building of the 
most useful kind is afforded by the Christmas edition 
of the Morning Press and Jeffersonian, of East Strouds- 
berg, Pa. This issue, which consists of forty-eight pages 
and cover, is gotten up in magazine form. The com- 
munity development feature referred to consists of 
Christmas stories contributed by persons in the locality, 
and for which prizes in gold were awarded in amounts 
from $10 down. Most of the stories are of purely en- 
tertaining sort, but one appears to have been written by 
a local historian, who has introduced into it considerable 
information and numerous anecdotes relating to the 
early history of the community. 
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ACCORDING to a recent report, a caterer who operates 
the dining cars on one of the transcontinental railway 
systems prohibits the serving in California of any fruit 
rot grown in that State. This man declares that he 
prefers to serve California fruits on the dining cars 
for the purpose of advertising California as much as 
possible, and while he does not intend that patrons shall 
suffer any inconvenience on account of this rule, yet he 
aims to frame his menus in such a way as to satisfy their 
needs with the products of California. This is a case 
of State loyalty somewhat unusual that might profitably 
be emulated in smaller communities that have not. yet 
been taught to appreciate their own resources. 

’ * * 


CouNTRY newspapers from all sections just prior to 
the holidays included numerous conspicuous announce- 
ments setting forth attractive inducements for home 
trading in different towns, and editors vied with one 
another in emphasizing in their editorial columns the im- 
portance of patronizing the merchants of the home com- 
munities. In general, local papers are the most loyal 
institutions in these communities, and if merchants 
would patronize them as liberally throughout the year 
as they do at Christmas time, out-of-town shopping 
would ultimately be reduced to a minimum. 

eee 


THE WOMEN of Punta Gorda, Fla., a community often 
referred to in these columns on account of its activity 
in development work, operate an exchange and informa- 
tion bureau in connection with a free rest room for 
women and children. Home-made candy, cakes, pies and 
bread, as well as all kinds of fancy work are sold on 
commission. 

* * * 

IN THE rural press of various sections notices fre- 
quently appear announcing the meetings of choral unions 
and other singing societies, evidencing the fact that 
good work is being done toward stimulating an interest 
in and developing a taste for good music. 


ScuHoots of Conshohocken, Pa., recently gave a concert 
and art exhibition in the high school building. The art 
work consisted of copies of famous paintings made by 
the pupils and the numbers on the concert programs were 
contributed by children of the various grades. Proceeds 
of the entertainment are to be used for the purchase of 
pictures to decorate the walls of the school. 





FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he wili doubttess:be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear In this space from week to week. 





COUNTRY AND CITY. 


The country problem is the city man’s prob- 
lem. No man who is far-sighted can shut him- 
self up to city or country alone, for what makes 
for the good of one makes also for the good of 
the other. The country problem is essentially 
an outlook to nature, and the farmer is a nat- 
uralist. In proportion as he is a good naturalist _ 
he is a good farmer. * * * 

City and country are not antagonistic forces. 
The modern world is dominated by cities, and 
we forget that the country was always the coun- 
try and will always be the country. And the 
central unit in the country is the farm. More 
men are engaged in farming than in any other 
single occupation, and I presume that it will 
long be so. , The fixed capital engaged in agri- 
culture at present is several times that engaged 
in manufacturing enterprises. The farmer has 
been counted out or not counted at all in much 
of the estimate of the world’s progress. The 
educational and social forces touch him last or 
not at all, except as they demand his share for 
their support. I sometimes think that, as a race, 
our real outlook to nature is to rest largely on 
the farming occupation, and therefore that we 
need to conserve this occupation in order to 
recruit and reinforce the native strength of our 
civilization as well as to provide a source of 
material. supplies.—From ‘The Outlook to Na- 
ture,” by L. H. Bailey. 











Recently the Plymouth (Wis.) Community Develop- 
ment Club held its second annual ‘‘ get together’’ meet- 
ing and banquet, at which nearly 200 members and 
guests were present. The success of this club, which 
was organized a little more than two years ago, while 
it is striking, is not greater than is easily possible in 
any community where the retail iumbermen and other 
influential citizens see fit to give a reasonable amount 
of their time and energy to the work of community 
development. A moving spirit in the Plymouth club 
is M. H. Hand, of the M. H. Hand Lumber Company, 
and the secretary of the club is C. O. Quackenboss, 
who is associated with Mr. Hand in the lumber busi- 
ness. The ‘‘get together’’ meeting ostensibly was 
held to celebrate the completion of a stretch of con- 
crete roadway, in- securing which the club had been 
instrumental. The club has been especially active in 
the good roads movement and has through its organiza- 
tion secured the hearty codperation of farmers of the 
community, as well as all other classes of business 
men. At the meeting numerous farmers were present 
and participated in the proceedings. Practically the 
whole program, including a number of splendid ad- 
dresses and musical numbers, was supplied by people 
of Plymouth, the only exceptions being an address by 
Eltinge Elmore, president of the retail division of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association of Milwau- 
kee, and Charles F. Kade, president of the National 
Commercial Fixture Manufacturers’ Association. This 
meeting of the club not only aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm in those who have participated in its activ- 
ities during the last two years, but it appears to have 
inspired in the whole community a sympathy and spirit 
of codperation that presage greater success for the 
club. The newspapers of Plymouth have given their 
hearty support to the Community Development Club. 
The Reporter devoted liberal space to a report of this 
meeting. In writing of the meeting Mr. Hand said: 
‘‘There is much that should be said and much more 
that could be said, but which, with the chaotic state 
of my mind, probably will remain unsaid. The success 
of the ‘get together’ meeting last Tuesday evening was 
so phenomenal that I have not fully recovered. I had 
no idea that we could get 188 men from our community 
to get together as they did last Tuesday evening. 
However, that is the number that sat down to supper 
at 6:30 and the number was not diminished by more 
than ten before the affair broke up at 11:30, and even 
then they were not at all anxious to leave. Had we 
been able to prolong the program they would have 
stayed indefinitely. * * * To say that I am ex- 
ceedingly proud of our band of boosters is putting it 
mildly. * * * This was such a success that we 
are seriously considering making it a semi-annual affair 
and are talking of another ‘love feast’ in the early 
spring.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Women of Wisconsin—Trade in an Educational Center—Good and Bad Phases of State Politics—Getting a 





Retailers’ Convention Into Shape— The Yard and the Younger Generation. 


TRIBUTES TO WISCONSIN PRODUCTS. 


Appleton, Wis., is another of those finest towns in 
the country. It was at one time a surprise to me to 
find so many of them, but I’m getting used to it. 
‘*Yes, sir,’’? say the leading citizens and the com- 
mercial club and the hotel boss and the head barber 
and any other person you happen to look at in a 
kindly way; ‘‘we have the finest little city, regardless 
of size, within a thousand miles. You can’t beat it 
for climate or business zest or opportunities for poor 
but virtuous young men, or educational institutions, 
or pretty girls, anywhere in the country.’’ 

Don’t think that I. imagined the part about the 
pretty girls and put it in to try to be smart. Wiscon- 
sin, and for that matter all these northern States, brag 
of their climate and the complexions of their daughters 
and declare that they stand in the relation of cause 
and effect. The scientific person says the climate is 
the cause of the complexion, but the sentimental man 
claims that the wonderful climate could be caused 
by nothing less beautiful and pure and adorable than 
these sanfe transcendent feminine blossoms, and so 
on until in self protection you run away or else hang 
a bulge on his eyebrow. And no Wisconsin jury would 
give an offender less than twenty years for assailing 
a citizen in the discharge of a rhapsody about the 
charms of Wisconsin ladies. 

In all seriousness I think I have never visited a 
State that would assay more pretty girls to the ton 
than Wisconsin will. Men who make their first trip 
up here talk about it on every pretext because it is 
so striking. I have no doubt that the climate does 
have much to do with it, but the cause may be found, 
partly at least, in the pure blood of the sturdy stock 
from north Europe that settled this part of the coun- 
try. There are, however, individual girls in other 
parts of the country as pretty as any in Wisconsin. 
I add this-as-a matter of personal precaution. I 
want to go back home some time. 


Latter Day Paper Making. 

One of the chief industries in connection with. for- 
est products at and around Appleton is the making of 
paper. The Fox River Valley has come to be a fam- 
ous region for paper pulp, and while I don’t know 
that Appleton is essentially the center of this manu- 
facture it turns out a deal of pulp in the course of 
a year. Time was when the loggers went through 
the land like a plague of grasshoppers and gnawed 
out the fodder they wanted for themselves and left 
the rest to desolation. It was neither woods nor 
clearing when they got through. It looked like a 
place visited by J. Johnson in an ill temper. Much 
good material was wasted. But in these days the 
paper men and the chemical men are making fortunes 
out of what used to be left to rot. I reckon the 
work in the woods lacks something yet of being as 
efficient as the meat packers’ trade, which, report 
has it, allows nothing about the pig to be lost except 
his final, farewell squeal. But even at that the har- 
vesting of the forest allows much less waste than it 
used to do. 

A Northern Educational Center. 


Lawrence University is located in Appleton. The 
building here goes on pretty steadily and already the 
university plant represents a large investment. It 
ranks well as an educational institution, and it has 
the approval of the city in every way. An educa- 
tional institution benefits a town on all sides. It 
brings teachers who ought to be worth much in the 
community life, and in nearly every college town the 
faculty is so looked upon. It brings in lecturers and 
musicians who would never come if the college did 
not bring them. And, last but not unimportant, the 
college brings much money into the community. Its 
building requires a large amount of material and 
labor, and the faculty and the students have to live. 
I was told that Lawrence has about 700 students. If 
each one spends $350 that means a yearly expenditure 
of a quarter of a million dollars. 

William Fountain, one of the local dealers, re- 
marked as we drove past the campus that the uni- 
versity seemed to be on a sound and substantial 
basis. 

**Tt doesn’t seem hard for them to raise money,’’ 
he said. ‘‘The trustees will decide on a new build- 
ing, and a couple of men will go out and get the 
money in just a little while. They are not building 
anything just now, but when they do build the con- 
tract is almost always let locally. This means that 
the dealers of the town sell a large amount of ma- 
terial.’’ 

POLITICS IN WISCONSIN. 


As I write this, being somewhat ahead of the 
presses, polities is still roiling the erstwhile placid 
waters of the State. The also-rans are trying to 
become accustomed to the climate of Salt Creek, and 
in places the smoke of futile skirmishes still rises 
above the horizon. But that reminds me of the fact 
that dealer after dealer has spoken wistfully of the 
days before politics got to trying to tinker the com- 
mercial machine as a steady business. The dealers up 
this way are like regular fellows the country over; 





they have their own political preference and are not 
backward about telling what it is if the occasion 
seems to warrant. They belong to all parties, they 
are all good citizens who take their citizenship se- 
riously, and most of them are proud of the place 
that Wisconsin has made for herself in the front of 
civic progress. But after awhile it gets a little old. 
Most of them would rather put in some energy mak- 
ing a living instead of being a civic exhibit all 
the time. The practical politician who makes his liv- 
ing working at his profession can’t understand why 
some men get interested in other things besides poli- 
ties. He thinks all his fellow citizens have to do 
is to attend his rallies and applaud his efforts and 
come out to the polls and cast their ballots for him. 
This is perfectly plain duty, in his eyes. 

Well, all this costs money. All these things have to 
be paid for out of the production of other people. 
The ordinary citizens have to foot the bill. But the 
politician gets so enthusiastic that he says he will not 
care for expense at all, since he has so much of it. 
It is the zest of life for him to regulate things, pro- 
vided they are concerns belonging to other people. 
Most of the citizens of Wisconsin are proud of the 
things that have been worked out up here. They 
don’t want any considerable number of them undone. 
But they are getting afraid that Columbus, having 
discovered America, may now wish to discover the 
jumping off place of the earth—and then may insist 
that the business men use it. Following any popular 
movement there is likely to be a certain number of 
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“If each spends $350.” 


people who will waut to run it to excess. An earnest 
and conscientious reformer writes a white slave play, 
and then every one-horse playwright in the country 
sees a chance to get himself into the limelight by 
wiring a halo over his head, pulling out the tremolo 
stop about fighting the scourge, and then spewing a 
lot of filth that he couldn’t hope to get by with 
except with a sugar coating of reform. 

It is not fair to compare this putrid drama with 
the politics we have been subjected to. Most poli- 
ticians are seriously in earnest in their belief that 
they have a mission to guide the people into good 
government. But also they expect to live while 
doing it, and there is something of a temptation to 
push a popular issue. Business men are not so much 
afraid of what has been done as they are afraid of 
what may be done in the future. They are not ready 
to have the details of business inspected and regu- 
lated by men who have not yet put the business of 
the State on a businesslike basis. 


Regulation Run Riot. 


Mr. Fountain spoke of this particularly. He men- 
tioned it as significant that men in a position to 
know say that the government of the State is in 
shocking need of an overhauling. According to these 
men, there is almost no system about expenditures. 
Each department gets all the money it can manage 
to pry out of the legislature, and then spends it. If 
they get more than is needed they spend it anyway. 
Perhaps it may seem like using a political method 
to make charges like this, but it does seem like a 
fair and square proposition to say to the State that 
it must first show its ability by making its own busi- 
ness administration efficient before it can have earned 
the right to regulate private business in detail. If a 
man had run a clothing store in a neighboring town 
into failure you wouldn’t think him thereby qualified 
to take over the management of your lumberyard. 
The Realm knows nothing about politics where par- 
ties are concerned. But there does seem to be a 
well defined wish among business men to stop the 


accumulating mass of regulation and to give busi- 
ness a chance to get its breath. The chances are 
that this kind of politics, the kind that hollers for 


more stringent regulation of business by the State, is 


not going to be the stepping stone to higher things 
for the young politicians of the future that they used 
to think it would be. In so far as there is a need for 
such regulation it will still be popular. In so far as 
it is the cloak for personal ambition regardless of 
damages the ambitious men are likely to strike some- 
thing that will be different again. 


Illustrating a Political Phase. 


This recalls an experience that happened to a good 
Teutonic friend of mine. He attended his trade con- 
vention last year for the first time in a number of 
years and found that things had changed a little, 
already. He had a good time and learned a few 
things about handling his business, but it was the 
banquet that aroused his greatest admiration. Elbert 
Hubbard classifies banquets as arid, semi-arid, and 
moist. This banquet was moist. My friend was 
familiar with his own capacity in the matter of 
containing the amber fluid that has made Milwaukee 
so justly celebrated, but champagne was a new one 
on him. It tasted pretty good and apparently didn’t 
have much of a kick, so he began putting it down 
casually ‘as though it were water or something 
equally innocuous. A waiter stood behind his chair 
and kept him supplied. But presently when he found 
he had to use both hands to raise his glass Fritz 
made up his mind that everything was not just right. 
He felt queer, much as though he might have trouble 
in staying down on the ground. So he cautiously 
pushed back his chair, got up, and started out to get 
a little air. He walked with a wide tread as a safety- 
first precaution, but alas, one of those outward point- 
ing toes hooked itself behind a chair leg and Fritz 
came down with a bump that made the floor shake. 
He sat up slowly, put up a wavering hand to see if 
his head were still intact, looked with apprehension 
at the chair and said, ‘‘Zay, vriend, vy don’t you 
sound your Klaxon, yet?’’ 


Squandering Public Funds. 


I reckon a yarn like this could not be said to 
have a moral, but the immoral, as it were, may be 
that politicians of wide tread should look out for the 
chair leg of business self-preservation when they are 
unsteady with too much ambition. Business may for- 
get to blow its horn. A politician to be a business 
reformer ought to know something about business. I 
was sitting in a hotel in a State capital far distant 
from Wisconsin and while I was reading my paper I 
overheard a number of men talking. They were offi- 
cers of the State government and were responsible 
for the expenditure of certain of the State funds; 
this much I could gather from their conversation as 
they sat beside me. One of them wanted to know 
something about where this money came from, and 
another said it came from the general fund. A third 
said this could not be, for the legislature appropriated 
it. No. 2 tried to explain that the legislature ap- 
propriated it from the general fund, but No. 3 could 
not see it. The legislature simply appropriated it, 
and that was all there was to it. He apparently be- 
lieved that the appropriation by the assembly cre- 
ated the money or picked it out of the air. I am 
sure about this, for I heard them arguing for a quar- 
ter of an hour about it. No. 3 was entrusted with 
the expenditure of certain sums, and he confessed 
that he had exceeded the amount allowed him by 
$1,800 and didn’t know how to go about it to get him- 
self out of the hole. 

The Realm does not argue that this man is typical 
of State politicians. Many of them are very capable 
business men; but I’m afraid that a careful canvass 
of the officials of any State would bring to light 
a considerable amount of dead wood. Business men 
are afraid of this. It is not fair nor true to say that 
business objects to regulation and inspection because 
its ways are crooked and it doesn’t want to be shown 
up in its knavery. Rather it objects to being laid 
helpless under alien and inefficient hands. It does 
not like the idea of being exploited for the purpose 
of getting another man a political job. However, 
the professional politician is kicked too much. The 
time will come when the profession of politics will 
be honorable and respectable all along the line. We 
couldn’t get along without professional politicians, for 
the fact remains that they are much more efficient in 
their line than many honest and worthy, but inex- 
perienced, men prove to be when put in public office. 
But the time has not yet come when they are to be 
fully trusted in all their pretensions. If a -horse 
doctor wanted to take my appendix out I would say 
him nay, even if I believed him an honest man and 
a warm friend with my best good at heart. 


THE LUMBER TRADE AND ADVERSE LEGISLA- 
TION. 


This little flier in politics is perhaps induced by 
the smoke of the election battle, which is still in 
my nostrils. But most of the ideas here expressed 
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came out as I sat in the office of the Fountain Lum- 
ber Company and talked with Mr. Fountain. E. S8. 
Richmond, vice president of the Morgan Company, of 
Oshkosh, said much the same things. A number of 
other men have talked along the same lines, and this 
leads me to believe that the ideas are rather general. 
If business needs overhauling and regulating let it be 
done by those capable of doing it and by those who 
wish well to business. 

‘‘There is one rather unfortunate thing that sticks 
to the lumber trade,’’? Mr. Fountain said, ‘‘and that 
is the continued suspicion the general public seems 
to have of every man connected with the sale of 
boards. This may be due to what the politicians have 
said. I don’t know what it is due to. But it is a 
fact that two retailers hardly dare stop on the street 
corner to talk for a minute for fear some person wiil 
spread the story of a combination. This suspicion 
lessens the amount of service the State association 
could give and wants to give. We have formed a 
little association up in this corner of the State and 
we meet every once in a while merely to talk over 
the state of trade. We have no blacklist or agree- 
ment of any kind. But we find it makes us feel more 
kindly toward each other if we meet and talk to- 
gether. Then if some sawmill or wholesaler is trying 
to sell to us and to the retail trade at the same time 
some one of us will know about it, and he is likely 
to tell the rest. We have no agreement not to buy of 
such men, and the law has not yet made it illegal 
to tell somebody else if a man tries to violate trade 
ethics. To make that illegal would pe about the 
same as to make it illegal to yell for the police if 
a pickpocket were going through your clothes. I‘ be- 
lieve this association is going to be of great value 
to us. It can do a work that it is impossible for 
the State association to do on account of its size, and 
for a local association in the town to do on account 
of lack of information. 


Past and Present Profit Percentages. 


‘¢Our customers do not realize the smallness of our 
margin of profit. If we got the same profit that re- 
tailers in other lines get—the shoe men or the 
clothiers or the druggists, for example—our yearly 
income would be increased a lot. My father started 
this business more than thirty years ago and in those 
days our gross profit on a thousand feet.was as large 
as it is now, and that meant a great deal larger per- 
centage, for the investment was smaller. If you 
make $5 a thousand on lumber that costs you $8 you 
are making 6214 percent; if you make $5 a thousand 
on lumber that costs you $30 you are making 16% 
percent, which is something different. In those days 
we carried only a few grades and our stock was all 
white pine. We would buy some of the lower grades 
and sort it over. Grades in those days were not so 
clearly defined as they are now, and the low grades 
had high grade stuff mixed in with them. We had no 
notion then of the great variety of woods and of 
grades and of patterns that a lumber dealer has to 
carry in these days. The decreasing percentage of 
profit and the increasing variety of stock are respon- 
sible for the smallness of profits.’’ 


A Banking and Merchandising Connection. 


Mr. Fountain took me over to the Outagamie Coun- 
ty Bank, which is located not far from his yard. Mr. 
Fountain has an interest in this bank and says it has 
been a benefit to his trade on account of its location. 
Many farmers living out from this side of town keep 
their accounts here, and this is a certain infiuence 
toward getting them to trade at the Fountain yard. 
They find it convenient both ways. If they want 
lumber and then remember that they need to do some 
banking business they don’t have to go clear down 
town. Maybe it doesn’t seem like much of a trade 
builder, but oftentimes a small thing will give a man 
a start in trading at some certain place. 

It was after banking hours, but Mr. Kamps, the 
cashier, had not gone yet, so he showed us through 
the place and then took us around the city in his 
car. We saw a couple of big cement bridges of which 
the city is proud, saw the university, the outside of a 
big paper mill that had whole fields stacked over with 
pulp wood, and finally ended up at tne office of the 
Ideal Lumber & Coal Company. John Hettinger, the 
manager of this company, led the way into his inner 
office. It was while we were there that these two 
lumbermen and the banker got to talking about con- 
ventions. 


PREPARING FOR A RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Now, everybody believes in conventions, but some- 
times we regard them with much the same emotion 
that we regard castor oil as a curative agent; we 
think they are good and wholesome but a little hard 
to take. I am not prepared to draw the picture of a 
sugar coating that will make these sessions so at- 
tractive that children will cry for them, as we are 
told they do for castoria. All the side shows at the 
conventions are good stuff—interesting, snappy, 1n- 
formational, and right in the line of business. Meet- 
ing the other retailers and the salesmen and looking 
at the exhibits and eating the banquet and galvaniz- 
ing the Hoo-Hoo kittens—all these things make life 
worth living. But sometimes at the threshold of the 
convention hall itself a man gets that sinking feeling 
and has to hurry right downstairs to take something 
for it. For—whisper it softly—not all programs are 
of such a sprightly character that the late lamented 
Mr. Keith would have made efforts to secure them for 
the ingredients of vaudeville bouquets for the tired 
business man. Progress is being made in the direc- 
tion of increasing the interest of these sessions, but 
much still remains to be done. I was interested in 
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what these men told me about the plans for the Wis- 
consin convention this winter. All the exhibits are 
going to be closed some time before the sessions open, 
and these sessions are going to be made short with 
speechés that are direct to the point and that have 
something in them to provoke discussion. This ought 
to help put pep into the main circus. A trustee of a 
certain association remarked that if he had not been 
an officer, and so under obligation to remain, he would 
have left in the middle of every session of his conven- 


_ tion. 


When a window decorator fixes up a display he 
does not walk around the store, grab up representa- 
tive articles from all departments, toss them into the 
window and call the thing done. He makes up his 
mind about what general effect he wants to produce, 
and works from that. He thinks of the color scheme 
and keeps jarring colors out. He thinks of the space 
he has and gets articles of the right size for the right 
places. He fixes it up to show each article to advan- 
tage and still so that there will be a united effect. 


Making a Program Interesting. 


The speaking program of ua convention is’ pretty 
much like a show window, and while it would be some- 
thing of a task to work it out in the same way the 
ideal can be held in mind It is not possible to be 
sure of what each speech will be and that it will fit 
in perfectly unless the program committee writes all 
the speeches; and nobody wants to listen to a man 
make a speech that somebody else has written for 
him. But it is possible to tell every man pretty ex- 
actly what sort of a talk is expected of him. Then 
it is possible, after this has been done, to make an 
interesting combination of talks. I have attended 
conventions where the program consisted of one heavy 
talk after another. Every man had something well 
worth saying and said it in pretty fair shape, but 
after three or four of these talks had been shot off the 
attention of the audience got so fagged that it was 
impossible to sit still any longer. Chairs would scrape, 
feet shuffle, and the weak sisters who began to feel 
the preliminary pangs of approaching craziness would 
get up and sheak out. 

It is a lot easier to fix up a good program on paper 
than it is actually to put one across. The secre- 
taries have worked hard and conscientiously at it, and 
they have done well. Certainly they have done better 
than any one else could do, for they don’t have real 
red-hot oratorical stuff lying around in quantities. 
Our business is to sell lumber and not to make 
speeches. Myself, when once in about two years I am 
browbeaten into making a faint-hearted and stutter- 
ing attempt at the local improvement league’s meeting 
er at a gathering of some of iny old pals, I feel about 
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as joyful and as much at ease as though John L. Sul- 
livan in his palmy days were galloping up and down 
my frame. Probably a great many lumbermen feel 
the same way when they have to make speeches. But 
in every association are enough good: talkers to put 
over serious but not solemn stuff in a brief and direct 
way. With a session given over to one line of 
thought, and with one good speaker to carry the heavy 
load and a few others to complete the rest of the 
window display, the sessions might become more in- 
teresting. They are interesting enough in substance 
now. The only improvement suggested here is the 
organizing of this substance into a shape that would 
be a little easier to take. 


RESOURCES AND LOCAL TRADE. 


The country around Appleton specializes in eab- 
bage. I noticed big loads of it being driven over the 
scales while I was in the office of the Miller Lumber 
Company, and Mr. Miller said that a little was raised 
around. It didn’t look little to me, not when I could 
see tons of it being hauled in; but perhaps Mr. Miller 
has the same liberal ideas about cabbage that a 
wheeze artist in a foolish contemporary attributes to 
a certain German-American. This Teuton said times 
were so hard already that he didn’t hardly make any 
kraut; only just five barrels to have in case of sick- 
ness. Dairying interests are almost universal in Wis- 
consin and Appleton is no exception to the rule. 

Mr. Miller says that trade with him has been pretty 
fair. He confirmed the statements of the other lum- 
bermen that Appleton’s growth is now, as it always 
has been, steady and sure. The city has graven upon 
its forehead that bit of the wisdom of the ages, 
‘Look before you leap!’’ The Miller shed is fixed for 
window displays, something the Realm believes in 
rather strongly and which it does not often run across. 

Twice I called at the office of the Fraser Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, but no one had time to see 
me; so I guess that this concern is busy. 


CHANCES FOR THE JUNIORS. 


Every little while new evidence comes to me in 
some way or other that more young fellows are dis- 
covering that the retailing of lumber offers an at- 
tractive future. A short time ago I got a letter from 
a capable young fellow, just out of college, who 
wanted some information about the business. He had 
made up his mind that it offered a chance for working 
up, and that it was a type of business that would 
satisfy him better than becoming a cog in a big cor- 
porate machine. He asked if I knew a place where 
he could begin working out in the yard with the pros- 
pect of getting into the office when he had learned 
the art of shoving boards and could tell pine from 
hemlock. It happened that I could not give him the 
information about a definite place, for lumbermen 
don’t often mention their needs along this line when 
they are talking to me. I find that a surprisingly 
large number of employers either object to a college- 
bred man or at least do not allow the fact that an 
applicant is college-educated to count in his favor. 
There is reason for this, for fools go to college as 
well as to other places. And after an employer has 
had the experience of a callow graduate calmly tell- 
ing him how to run his business he is not kindly dis- 
posed to the breed. But a wholesale attitude of oppo- 
sition to college men is as foolish as a wholesale ad- 
miration of them. When a man is not over-educated 
and admits that there are things he wants to learn 
the chances are that he will go farther’and be worth 
more than if he had stopped with the grades or the 
high school. That a fellow is willing and eager to 
begin his retailing career out in the yard argues that 
he is neither over-educated nor an educated fool. I 
have heard a second time from my correspondent, and 
he tells me he is shoving lumber out in a yard with 
an Irishman who got his early training in a praty 
patch on the Auld Sod, and, what is more, he says 
he is learning a deal about the handling and the 
grades of lumber from this same Micky. The Realm 
predicts a future for this young man. 





THE European war has had the effect of making pit 
timbers extremely scarce and high in price in England 
and Wales. This supply has come both from Baltic 
ports and from France. Attempts made to import pit 
wood from Newfoundland were unsuccessful because of 
the prohibitive cost of ocean freights. Pit wood is 
usually cut from trees 15 to 20 years old and shipped 
green with the bark on. Fifty-five percent is cut to 6%- 
foot lengths, 334 to 8 inches in size; 35 percent 9-foot 
lengths, 5 to 12 inches; 10 percent 13 feet long, 8 to 20 
inches. Prices have ranged from $3.64 to $4.37 per 
metric ton, f. o. b. port of origin. Freights have been 
$1.21 to $2.18 a ton. Pit props used for the heavier 
supporting work run from 2% to 9 inches in diameter 
at the small end and standard lengths are 6% and 9 
feet. About twice as many of the shorter lengths are 
required. In view of the present situation an extensive 
Scotch mine has adopted a composite pit prop manufac- 
tured largely from old boiler tubes or discarded com- 
pressed air steel piping. The boiler tube is filled inside 
with a wooden core, and renewable end pieces 6 to 9 
inches long, of seasoned larch, are supplied. The sys- 
tem was originated about three years ago, but is now 
being largely extended. 
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A MEETING of timber merchants was called in Syd- 
ney, Anstralia, some weeks after the beginning of the 
European war, at which it was decided to hold prices 
of timber and manufactured woodwork at the former 
level for the time being at least, notwithstanding the in- 
ereased’ cost involved in war risk insurance. 
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YEAR’S BUSINESS SHOWING BETTER THAN EXPECTED. 





Trade Influenced by Uncertain Effects of New Legislation and the [Great War — 
Kansas City Report Very Optimistic. 





CLOSING AN UNUSUALLY SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—The Missouri-Kansas 
district is closing an unusually successful year so far 
as business conditions generally are concerned. The 
figures for the final week’s bank clearings are not yet 
available, but financial students estimate the total year’s 
clearings in Kansas City at $3,000,000,000, which is 
approximately 5 percent above the clearings for 1913. 
The greatest wheat crop on record that has been mar- 
keted at record prices and an unprecedented demand for 
live stock of all kinds at prices well above the average 
have made the district the most favored of any part of 
the nation and while business the last half of the year 
was slowed down because of apprehension growing out 
of the European war, that apprehension has been dis- 
counted now and loan men are actually complaining that 
they find the call for loans at reasonable rates very 
slack. There apparently is plenty of money in this sec- 
tion ard capital now is beginning to look for a place 
to invest. 

Real estate men predict a revival of building activity 
the coming year and farmers especially are expected to 
put a good deal of money into farm improvements as 
soon as their crops are marketed and general conditions 
Jook a little more favorable. 

The lull in the lumber market that was so painfully 
apparent throughout the fall disappeared a month ago 
and since that time buying has been very heavy from 
the manufacturers and wholesalers. Southern pine deal- 
ers report an unusually active December with prospects 
that the buying will continve into the new year. ‘The 
revival of the export demand resulting from the fact that 
England, France and Italy are looking to this country for 
their timbers more than ever and the impetus given to 
railway buying resulting from the increase in freight 
rates are both most welcome signs of returning pros- 
perity. 

In Kansas City building has been comparatively slack 
for a couple of years and many projects have been held 
up temporarily. With easier money and healthy general 
conditions the builders are looking for an unusually 
good year and in preparation therefor the local yards 
are beginning to lay in supplies of lumber. 





PROSPECTS REALLY ENCOURAGING. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—Nineteen hundred and four- 
teen has been a very disappointing year for the lumber 
industry. The condition of trade reflected various situa- 
tions, due to restricted demands because of the uncer- 
tainty of congressional action during the first part of 
the year. All industries were timid and doubtful be- 
cause of the unknown effects of the new tariff bills, the 
new banking Jaw placing values on commercial paper 
basis, and as to what shape the Clayton bill would take 
in its provisions governing the large industrial corpora- 
tions, which called it into being. 

Gradually the general business of the country showed 
signs of depression. Conditions have grown steadily 
worse until within the last month. This curtailed the 
demand for lumber, both for building and railroad pur- 
poses. 

The policy of the railroads, refusing to buy unt) 
‘<more rates’’ were in sight, is known to all. When it 4 
remembered that at least 25 percent of all lumber manu- 
factured is consumed by the railroads and that at least 
25 percent in normal times goes for export, it is easy 
to see the unsatisfactory situation that confronted the 
lumber industry in 1914 when railroads would not buy 
except from hand to mouth for emergency use; when 
exporting was completely cut off on account of the 
European war; and further, when it is known that 
building permits all over the country have fallen off 
from 35 to 55 percent, compared with the previous year. 

The prospects for 1915 are really encouraging. The 
currency question has been settled and business men 
generally believe it has been settled right. The tariff 
law, even with its imperfections, is on the books to 
stay, at least through the present administration. The 
industrial commission, governing ‘‘large business’’ will 
soon be a working unit. The railroads are being treated 
fairly in the East by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the prospects are bright that the western roads 
will meet with equal favor. The trend for ‘‘more rate’’ 
is upward. Foreign commerce is moving more freely 
than it did and general business shows signs of adjust- 
ment with a bright prospect of a greater demand both 
at home and abroad. That means a general revival of 
the lumber trade, increased activity in all lines of busi- 
ness and a subsequent increase in the building industries. 

here was ,a decrease in shipments of lumber by rail 
at St. Louis this year, compared with 1913 but a gain 
in the shipment by river, according to statistics compiled 
by the Merchants’ Exchange. There was a falling off in 
receipts by river and rail. 

Receipts by rail in 1913 were 204,707 cars, while 
receipts in 1914 were 185,981 cars, a loss during the 
year of 18,726 cars. 

River receipts in 1913 totaled 830,000 feet, while 
totals in 1915 were 612,000 feet, a loss of 218,000 feet. 

Shipments by rail in 1913 were 151,403 cars, while in 
1914 they totaled 131,005 cars, a loss of 19,398 ears. 

River shipments in 1913 aggregated 895,000 feet, in 
comparison with 1,438,000 feet in 1914, a gain during 
1914 of 543,000 feet. 

A comparative table showing receipts and shipments 


by rail and river at St. Louis during 1913 and 1914 
follows: 




















Shipments. 
Cars by rail. Feet by river. 
1913 1914 1913 1914 
JONUATY 22.0000 10,339 SORT: = =«—isikcncene =e wish w'08 
Pevruary ..ccce 11,219 Sais 8=—S CS ehees 8 8=6=0(tiC ww 
2,62 11,340 98,000 80,000 
4,3 11,346 54,000 144,000 
9 11,768 83,000 239,000 
3, 12,347 64,000 171,000 
2, 11,999 38,000 144,000 
2,726 11,905 107,000 177,000 
2,763 11,288 161,000 189,000 
1,998 11,148 121,000 294,000 
November ..... 11,730 9,702 81,000 = cn cvene 
December ..... 12,870 7,972 88,000 wcccoen 
Totals .... 151,103 131,005 895,000 1,438,000 
Receipts. 

Cars by rail. Feet by river. 

R 1914 1913 19 
January ....... 16.137 314,480 = cescvee § cececes 
Pepruary ..~cecs 16,137 CTS =i we eyeds 0 (été te OHO 
er 18,290 16,735 ae eee 
BOER. ws0cccesee 16,725 | ¢) eee 120,000 

MR scccccccees 20,326 15,418 85,000 9,00 

BE cecevceses 17,816 16,4 98,000 25,000 
SUT puxdnusees 16,371 17,440 153,000 67,000 
AMBER .ccvvcee 18,402 17,270 164,000 315,000 
September ..... 17,531 16,417 133,000 74,000 
October ....... 18,030 14,899 41,000 2,000 
November ..... 14,432 14,503 26.000 scesecers 
December ..... 14,510 12,183 64,000 = cecccee 
Totals ..... 204,707 185,981 830,000 612,000 


Building operations in St. Louis during the year just 
ended have bé#r anything but satisfactory. During the 
first eleven months in 1914, they amounted in value to 
$12,433,205, compared with $14,569,779 during the first 
eleven months in 1913. This shows a falling off of 
$2,136,574 in value. ‘The statistics for December, 1914, 
have not been compiled as yet and will not be for several 
days, but it is estimated by the building commissioner 
that the values will be less than during December, 1913, 
when they were $770,233. 

In the number of permits issued, the first eleven months 
in 1914 will exceed those during the like period in 1913. 
They number 8,880, compared with 7,807 issued during 
the like period in 1913. This indicates that there have 
been more small buildings erected during the first eleven 


months in 1914 than during the first eleven months in 
1913. No large buildings have been contracted for 
during the first eleven months this year. Last year there 
were several and that increased the value. Then during 
1914 the financial depression caused a postponement in 
the erection of a number of large buildings that had been 
contemplated. In fact there are still in the hands of 
architects plans for several large manufacturing plants, 
churches, wholesale houses, etc., and they will probably 
not be erected until times are easier. 

A comparative table showing the values and number of 
building permits issued during 1913 and 1914 follows: 


Building Permits 








Value. Number. 
1914 1913 1914 

ganuary ....é $ 616,869.00 $ 854,122.00 395 578 
February ..... 2,121,693.00 908,083.00 451 507 
March 52 1,450,034.00 721 971 
April 1,734,512.00 871 = 1,175 
May 1,496,663.00 900 1,125 
June 1,598,625.00 789 956 
July 1, 287,859.00 746 892 
ET rere ,082,947.00 797 .00 759 778 
September .... 1,180,809.00 540,239.00 785 498 
October oese0e 20,073.00 1,115,874.00 736 756 
November .... 1,073,643.00 650,029.00 654 644 
December .... oo | res peer e 495 éee 
DOLBIS: ..6<sPlO CUO OEe 0 =~ so vccecenece » JBMOR siseee 





BUSINESS FOR 1914 NOT AS BAD AS CLAIMED. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 29.—The closing week of the 
year is not one to stir up much enthusiasm or witness 
much activity in the lumber business, most of the sales- 
men being home for the holidays, and books are being 
closed up and matters usual for the termination of the 
year’s business being arranged. In discussing the 1914 
experience with Pittsburgh lumbermen the last week 
it appears to be the consensus that the volume of trade 
the last year did not recede 25 percent on the average 
in spite of the complaints and bewailing of many. West 
Virginia lumber declined in the Pittsburgh trade prob- 
ably 20 to 25 percent and the southern and southwestern 
pine trade dropped about 40 percent. The average 
depression from normal, however, was held by some of 
the largest of the manufacturers in the district, to be 
about 75 percent, and, they added, this is decidedly 
better than the steel industry shows. Prices declined, 
at the same time, about 20 percent in most of the 
lists, so that while suffering for lack of business was 
keen and complaint and discouragement frequent, there 
was a little to be thankful for when other industries 
were looked over. 





PROSPECTS FOR BUSINESS IN THE NEW YEAR. 





Lumbermen Hopeful Over the Outlook — Easier Money, Price Maintenance, Cut Curtail- 
ment and Change in Administration Suggested Remedies for Improvement. 





LOOKS FOR BETTER BUSINESS. 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN. 
Ve look for a better business in 1915 and believe 
that the volume will be larger than in the year just 
closing and also look for higher prices during the com- 
ing year. Business in this section depends largely on the 
oil markets. At present the oil market is so low that 
the producer can not afford to develop our fields and 
for that reason business generally is slower than it 
would be otherwise. We believe the most vital needs to 
restore business to normal conditions are a Republican 
Vichory..and a protective tariff. Better conditions in the 
lumber trade we are sure could be brought about if 
the iumber manufacturers would use a little common 
horse sense and not cut prices to the place where they 

can not realize a profit. 
Woops-BRADFIELD ‘(LUMBER COMPANY, 
C: H. Bradfield, Manager. 


SHOULD CURTAIL THE LUMBER OUTPUT. 


ASHLAND,’ WIS. 
In our opinion business for 1915. will be about the 
same as that for 1914, with perhaps a. larger volume of 
export trade. We do not believe that prices will rule 
any higher than in 1914. To a small extent we look for 
inereased activity in all lines of trade, but we believe 
the most vital need to restore business to normal con- 
ditions throughout the country is a change of adminis- 
tration at Washington, D. C. We believe that better 
conditions in the lumber trade.could be brought about 
if logging could be stopped for two years, as too much 
lumber is being manufactured for the consumption. 
H. R. RayMonD LUMBER COMPANY. 


EXPECTS A LARGER VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 
We look for a good business in 1915, with a larger 
volume than for the present year, but do not expect 
prices to rule higher. We look for increased activity 
in all lines of trade and believe that with less extrava- 
gance and harder work business may be restored to 
normal conditions, CUMBERLAND CEDAR WORKS. 


TO MAINTAIN PRICES WOULD IMPROVE CONDI- 
TIONS. 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 
We look for an improvement in business in the spring 
and believe that the volume for 1915 will be larger than 
for the present year and that prices on lumber will rule 
somewhat higher. We look for increased activity in 
all lines of trade, but believe the most vital need to 
restore business generally to normal conditions is a Re- 


publican administration. Better conditions could be 
brought about in the lumber trade if manufacturers 
would maintain prices. 

HARRIMAN HARDWOOD COMPANY. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS SHOULD DOUBLE. 


MISHAWAKA, Inp. 
Locally, indications point to a prosperous year in 
1915 and judging from business already taken for the 
beginning of 1915 and the present outlook the volume 
should double the business of 1914. I expect prices to 
climb steadily higher and, generally speaking, look for 
increased activity in all lines of trade. To restore 
business to normal conditions the most vital need, I 
believe, is for the banks and financial institutions to 
be more literal in making loans instead of reducing 
the allowance to such a low amount as not to be helpful. 
To make for better conditions in the lumber trade I sug- 
gest to the lumber manufacturers that they do not cut 
prices unmercifully, but get on a paying basis. 
GrorGE F. FRANK. 


FAIR DOMESTIC BUSINESS EXPECTED. 


ASHLAND, Ky. 
We believe that the lumber business is gradually im- 
proving but it is exceedingly slow. In all the countries 
engaged in the struggle there will naturally be a less 
consumption of lumber than there has been for several 
years, but there is, in our opinion, no reason why we 
should not have a fair domestic business. Of course 
those who are dependent for export in any line will be 
seriously affected and should keep within bounds until 
there are more settled conditions. Therefore we think 
all manufacturers should curtail their output so as to 
not manufacture more lumber than is necessary for rapid 

consumption. VANSANT, KITCHEN & Co., 
R. H. Vansant, President. 


HAS HAD AN EXTRA GOOD BUSINESS. 


OsaAKIS, MINN. 

The outlook for business for 1915 is fair in this 
locality, but we could hardly look for a better volume 
of business locally than we had in 1914, as business has 
been extra good this year. However, we look for a 
continued good business. We believe that West Coast 
prices ought to be higher in the coming year and think 
that they will, but pine is out of line now as compared 
to western lumber, even with a fair advance in western 
prices. We look for increased activity in all lines of 
trade. To our mind, the most vital need to restore busi- 
ness to normal conditions is to let business methods 
alone for a time, stop the agitation against big business 
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and allow the carriers living rates. The only suggestion 
we could offer to the lumbermen in order to make for 
better conditions in the lumber trade is to keep awake 
on the ‘‘mail order’’ job and follow the old slogan of 
absolutely fair dealing in every instance. 

H. E. GINGERY. 


‘BUSINESS DEPENDS ON ENDING OF WAR. 


EL Paso, TEX. 
In our opinion business in this locality is not going to be 
good until the Mexican trouble is over, but the volume should 
be much larger than that of last vear if the Mexican war is 
ended soon. Lumber prices should rule higher during 1915 
and we look for increased activity in all lines of trade in the 
United States generally. The cessation of the wars, however, 

will be necessary to restore Lusiness to normal conditions. 
CRAWFORD LUMBER COMPANY. 


LESS LEGISLATION—MORE BUSINESS. 
: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

I look for a good business in 1915, with a great deal larger 
volume than for the last year, and at the same time hope tat 
prices will rule higher. I believe there will be increased 
activity in all lines of trade, but think to restore business to 
normal conditions less legislation will be necessary. The only 
suggestion I could offer to make for better conditions in the 
lumber trade would be for the lumbermen to have more con- 
fidence in their competitors than in their customers. 

: O. E. DECKERT. 


CONTINUED CURTAILMENT IS DESIRABLE. 


Sr. Lours, Mo. 

I am quite optimistic as to business for 1915 and believe that 
the volume will be larger than in 1914, and that prices will 
rule higher toward the latter end of the year. There should 
be increased 9ctivity in all lines of trade and in my opinion, 
to restore bus.ness to normal conditions, the vital need is a 
cessation of legislation and ending of the foreign wars. Con- 
tinued curtailment of output by the milis, I think, is needed 
to make better conditions in the lumber trade. 

I, J. NEWSOME. 


NEED LESS WIRE PULLING IN POLITICS. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO. 

We look for a good busincss in 1915 and, see no reason 
why the volume will not be greater than in 1914. The 
demand should cause prices to shade up considerably and we 
believe that general conditions point to increased activity 
in all lines of trade. To restore business to normal condition 
we need less wire pulling in politics, and to work for better 
freight rates would do more than anything else to make for 
better conditions in the lumber trade. * 
JOHN P. DuNN & Co. 


TOO MUCH LEGISLATION DISTURBING 


ELEMENT. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Conditions are too uncertain to permit us to express an 
opinion that would be of especial value as to the business 
outlook for 1915, but we believe the volume will be larger 
than for the previous year. Prices on lumber and lumber 
products should rule higher during the coming year and 
indications point to gradually increased activity in all lines 
of trade. In our opinion, business can only be restored 
to normal conditions through less legislation, because it has 

been and is a disturbing element. 
PHOENIX Box Factory. 


CURTAILMENT WILL MAKE FOR BETTER CON- 


DITIONS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

I do not expect business in 1915 to be much better than 
during the latter part of 1914, nor do I look for a larger 
volume or for prices to rule higher. As I see it, the most 
vital need to restore business to normal condition is a 
cessation of war, a change in the dominating political party, 
adjournment of the present Congress and a discontinuance 
of the agitation against corporations. Curtailment of output 
will do more than anything else to make for better conditions 
in the lumber trade. J. H. ALLEN. 


FREER MOVEMENT OF MONEY NEEDED. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
We do not feel enthusiastic as to the outlook for business 
during 1915 and do not expect a larger volume of business 
nor for prices to rule higher than in 1914. Looser money 
and cheaper interest, we believe, would do more than any- 
thing cise to restore business to normal conditicns. 
MorRIS LUMBER COMPANY. 


SHOULD GET BUSINESS OUT OF POLITICS. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
The outlook for business for 1915 is much better and we 
are confident that there will be a larger volume of business, 
that prices wil) rn’e }ieher and that there will be increased 
activity in all lines of trade. We believe the most vital 
need to restore brsircss to normal conditions is to get it 
out of politics and res‘cre confidence. 


J 


S. R. Wittre MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


LOOK FOR FETTER BUSINESS. . 
. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
We look for better business conditions in 1915 with prob- 
ably about the same volume as the previous year, but with 
higher prices than now existing. We look for increased 
activity in special lines of trade but not in all, An increase 
of confidence in fundamental financial conditions would help 
materially to restore business to normal conditions. Our 
suggestion as to how lumbermen may make for better condi- 
tions in the lumber trade is: ‘“Den’t rock the boat.” 
ALGOMA LUMBER COMPANY. 


MUCH LARGER VOLUME EXPECTED. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
1 am of the opinion that the volume of business in 1915 


-will be larger than that of 1914 and fat mill prices will go 


higher as the demand for lumber increases. Money is much 
easier and the railroads will very likely place orders for 
equipment, while an increase in factory output in the East 
means larger consumption of our farm products and better 
prices and more homes and more autos. If business men gen- 
erally will push through and smile it will help materially to 
restore business to normal conditions. Give the trade honest 
goods and honest treatment is my Suggestion as to how to 
make for better conditions in the lumber trade: 


W. R. SHANKLAND. 


STIMULATING THE BUILDING OF POULTRY HOUSES. 





A California Lumberman’s Idea for Utilizing Low Grade Lumber — Detailed Plan for an 
Ideal Chicken House —-Inducement for Suburban Building. 





Among live wire retail lumber dealers in the far West 
is George W. Wood, secretary of the East Side Mill & 
Lumber Company, of Santa Cruz, Cal., who overlooks 
no opportunity to increase the demand for lumber in his 
section, and for this purpose he wages an intelligent and 
extensive advertising campaign in his local papers. 
Poultry raising is.a very important industry in that sec- 
tion, and the building of chicken houses utilizes a great 
deal of low grade lumber. In order to interest poultry 
raisers more generally and to secure a full’ share of this 
trade, Mr. Wood worked out a plan for a modern poultry 
house with complete material list and cost of construc- 
tion, and has succeeded in drumming up some nice busi- 
ress in this way. In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Mr. Wood says: 


This chicken house is what we call a Smith continuous house 
and is built to accommodate 100 chickens to each 18 by 20 
section, housing 50 fowls on each side of a center alley. Prac- 
ticaily all of the work of caring for the chickens is done from 








CENTER ALLEY OF HOUSE—INTERIOR VIEW OF PENS. 


this alley. The feed troughs, water pans, nest boxes, and 
roosts all open directly on to it, and even the little sliding door 
through which the chickens pass when going out into the yard 
is controlled by #;-inch cord run by means of pulleys from tiie 
side walls along the roof and to the alley. 

The price as listed on our sheet for the house built complete 
covers the very cheapest of lumber and the work or labor esti- 
mate is the price a $3.50 a day man charges. 


Mr. Wood encloses a complete material list for the 
chicken house and as this may be of considerable inter- 
est to other dealers it is given in full as follows: 


4—3x 4—20 Sills. 
2—2x 4—10 Truss over feed troughs. 
16—2x 3— 6 Posts and sills. 


12—2x 3—10 Rafters. 
24—1x 6— 7 Roost floors. 
4—1x 6— 7 Alley boards. 
4—1x12— 7 Alley boards in front of roost boxes and nests. 
4—-1x12— 6 Roost box side boards. 
2—1x10—10 Walking boards. 
10 For troughs (feed troughs). 
2—1x 8—16 For feed troughs. 
2—1x 4—16 For feed troughs. 
2-—1x 3—16 For feed troughs. 
5—1x 6—14 Under nest boxes and for door cleats. 
3—1x 6—20 For caves. 
2—1x 3—20 For gutter. 
8—2x 2— 7 S4S & Bev. 2 E roosts. 
12—1x 3—12 For gates. 
240 Ft. 1x10—6 Side boards. 


0— 1% x2— atts. 
25 bunches 6”—3 Split shakes. 
1—10x12 Glass 12 Lt. window. 
- 6 wood latches, 4 handles and 2 buttons (hardwood). 











Two Ends. 
12—2x 3— 6 Girders. 
280 Ft. 1x10—16 End boards. 
Size of each section 18x20. (Side walls 6 feet high). 


Yards (20x30). 
10—3x4— 8 Posts. 
8—1x6—20 Bottom boards. 
4—2x3— 8 Braces. 
2—1x4—-16 Gates. 
6—3x4— 8 End posts. 
Hardware. 


8 pr. 5” T hinges for gates and drop nest and roost boards. 

2 4” wrought iron hooks and staples. 

25 ft. 3/16” cord for lifting coop door. 

34 ft. 6 foot diam. chicken wire. 

14 ft. 4 foot dia. chicken wire. 

80 ft. No. 11 wire for water grates and gate binders. 

100 ft. chicken wire for yards—5 foot—60 feet extra for ends. 

6 lbs. 5d nails. 

15 Ibs. 8d nails. 

5 lbs. 7d nails. 

15 Ibs. 16d nails. 

2 Ibs. 30d nails. 

4 pr. 5-inch strap hinges. 

2 4-inch wrought iron hooks and staples. Ends. 

Labor $15 per section. 

Contract complete job $62.50 a section (must be three or 
more sections). 





ACTIVITY IN SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT. 

New ORLEANS, La., Dee. 26.—Notwithstanding the 
topsy-turvy conditions of trade and finance—or possibly 
in spite of them—there is notable activity in the way 
of suburban development hereabouts. The movement is 
variously explained. City property is held at a high 
figure as a rule, and prospective home-builders seek 
cheaper realty that can be had on easy terms. Again, 
investors with available cash are possibly inclined to 
prefer land investments to stocks and bonds under 
present conditions. Another purely local explanation 
is found in the ordinance prohibiting, in effect, the 
keeping of chickens over a great part of: the city. This 
was adopted because of the bubonic plague situation, 
as a part of the rat-proofing campaign. Chicken yards, 
say the health authorities, draw rats. The ordinance 
ostensibly requires the ratproofing of yards and poultry 
houses, but is so drastic that many chicken fanciers are 
seeking quarters outside. 

At any rate, a dozen or more suburban developments, 
new and old, are being actively pushed here. Among 
the new are the ‘‘Doullut Subdivision,’’ in St. Bernard 
Parish; ‘‘Suburban Acres,’’ along the new interurban 
between New Orleans and Kenner; Harahan City, a 
few miles above New Orleans; ‘‘ Woodland Heights,’’ 
just beyond the Gentilly Terrace development, which is 
also being actively exploited; ‘‘Homeland Park,’’ ad- 
joining the Lake View subdivision near Lake Pont- 
chartrain; Lakeside Park, directly fronting the lake; 
State Street Drive, Beauregard Place and South Clai- 
borne Avenue subdivision, South New Orleans’ subdi- 
vision, and others. 

All are being more or less extensively advertised, 
and in several building constrvetion is fairly well ad- 
vaneed, dwellings of the bungalow type being popular. 
These developments have helped to maintain local de- 
mand for lumber and other building material and 
promise to prove increasingly heavy factors in that 
demand as time passes. 





SAMUEL T. DANA, in American Forestry for, November, 
interestingly discusses the relation of French forests to 
the war operations. Forests have always been favored 
for field operations because of the cover they afford, 


‘but this has been especially useful in the present in- 


stance as affording a screen against observation by 
aviators of the opposing forces. Wooded areas are also 
more easily defended than open country and the trees 
and underbrush are of great service for entrenching and 
also for blocking roads during a retreat. 





1. Feed Troughs Closed. 2. Troughs Open. 8. Section of Yard. 4. Showing Yard Divisions and Doors. 
VARIOUS VIEWS SHOWING EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT. 
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News from Washington and Other Capitals 








CONGRESS ON THE HOME STRETCH. 


Has Entered Final Months of Session That Will Make 
Long Distance Record. 


[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 29.—Congress started in on 
Tuesday of this week on the final two months of its 
session. The Sixty-third Congress, which has already 
broken the ‘‘long-distance’’ record for steady sitting, 
will meet a statutory death on March 4. If past achieve- 
ments are to be considered as precedents, the Congress 
will not have completed the Administration’s legislative 
program by that date. It will require pretty constant 
work on the part of the House and Senate to finish with 
the appropriation bills by that time, leaving out of con- 
sideration the other matters that President Wilson put 
upon the legislative program in his annual message at the 
opening of this session. 

The prevailing opinion here is that even if Congress 
does not finish with the Administration’s program there 
will be no extra session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. It 
must be explained that this is merely an opinion and is 
not based on anything that the President has said to 
any of his visitors since Congress convened. That is one 
subject on which the President has kept his thoughts 
absolutely to himself and even the astute politicians who 
have tried to worm an opinion or suggestion out of him 
on that subject have failed to elicit the slightest informa- 
tion. There is no doubt about the sentiment in Congress. 
It is absolutely against an extra session, and if public 
opinion and ‘‘congressional’’ opinion count for anything 
with the President, he will defer his opinions regarding 
the necessity for certain legislation to the opinions of 
older politicians than himself. 


President Desires Ship Purchase Bill. 


If the President’s preference were boiled down to a 
single bill, this would probably be the ship purchase bill. 
Mr. Wilson is extremely anxious to make a record of 
constructive business policies and laws while he is in 
office and he believes that the shipping field offers a 
great chance for building up while the European war is in 
progress. He has made it very plain in his messages 
and other writings that he considers that practically all 
domestic business questions have been settled by the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Bank law, the Trade Com- 
mission law and the Clayton bill supplementing the Sher- 
man anti-trust laws, but now he sees a chance to settle 
the foreign commercial affairs of the nation through a 
ship purchase law, which will take the place of the ship 
subsidy law, which has so long been advocated. 


In a resume of the ‘‘ Administration Legislation of 
This Winter,’’ Nation’s Business, the organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, says: 


Our greatest difficulty in the present situation the Presi- 
dent seems to find in the state of the American merchant 
marine. -‘“‘We have grossly erred in the way in which we 
have stunted and hindered the development of our merchant 
marine. And now, when we need ships, we have not got 
them. * * * How are we to carry our goods to the 
empty markets of which I have spoken if we have not the 
ships? How are we to build up a great trade if we have not 
the certain and constant means of transportation upon which 
all profitable and useful commerce depends?” 

Obstacles to private capital providing merchant vessels, 
according to the address, lie in the fact that needed lines 
may rot at first be profitable, if reasonable freight rates 
are charged. For enlargement of American foreign trade the 
requirements are stated to be many vessels, regular sailings 
and moderate charges, 

Intervention by the Government the President declares is 
essential and he opposes subsidies as a device which when 
used to develop facilities for land transportation in the 
West proved to have disadvantages. Consequently, he advo- 
cates immediate enactment of the socalled ship purchase 
bill, which has now been reported from committee in both 
House and Senate. 


Features of the Measure. 


According to this bill the Federal Government, acting 
through a shipping board composed of the Secretaries of 
Commerce and the Treasury and the Postmaster General, 
and a corporation in which the Government would hold a 
eontrolling interest could with an aggregate possible ex- 
penditure of $40,000,000 purchase and operate merchant ves- 
sels in overseas commerce. By a recent amendment in the 
text of the bill these vessels might also be chartered or other- 
wise disposed of to any corporation, even though the Gov- 
ernment had no ownership in its stock. 

Concerning this bill the President says, “‘The Government 
must open these gates of trade and open them wide; open 
them before it is altogether profitable to oper them, or 
altogether reasonable to ask private capital to open them 
at a venture. It is not a question of the Government 
monopolizing the field. It should take action to make it 
certain that transportation at reasonable rates will be 
promptly provided, even where the carriage is not at first 
profitable; and then, when the carriage has become suf- 
ficiently profitable to attract and engage private capital and 
cbkage it in abundance, the -Government ought to with- 
raw.” 

A. minority of the members of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine which reported the pending bill opposed 
fits plan. They asserted that the purchase and operation 
of vessels now under foreign flags would raise serious ques- 
tions of neutrality on the part of the United States as be- 
tween belligerent European nations, that in effect there 
would. be an attack upon the capital and the business of 
American citizens who have invested in merchant vessels, 
even though these vessels are under foreign flags, that there 
are -vesselS available for all shipments which will be offered, 
and that public operation would be costly and wasteful. By 
way of illustration of the last point it is said that the 
Panama Steamship Company, which is owned by the Govern- 
ment, has shown a deficit of $12,000 in the last three years. 


But, in spite of the President’s very evident desire 
that this bill should be passed at this session, there seems 
at the present writing to be less likelihood of its getting 
through the Senate than any other bill on the program. 
In the House the appropriation bills will be given prece- 
dence over everything else and until they are passed no 
serious consideration will be given to matters of general 
legislation. It will be well along towards the end of the 
session, therefore, before the ship purchase bill can come 
up in that branch of Congress for consideration. If it 
should pass the House, and there is much opposition 
against it, it will have a still harder row to hoe in the 
Senate. The appropriation bills will be under considera- 
tion in the Senate up to the last day of the session and 
there will not be much time for legislation of a general 
nature in that body. There is as much opposition to 
the ship purchase bill in the Senate as there is in the 
House and under the rules of that body it will be no 
trick at all for the obstructionists to filibuster and keep 
the ship purchase bill from coming to a vote until the 
session ends by statutory limitation at noon on March 4. 

There is a chance that the immigration bill, which the 
President did not want, will be passed by the Senate 
next week, and there is also a good chance that it will 
be vetoed unless the literacy test provision is stricken out. 
The President has authorized his friends in the Senate 
to work against that provision and he has intimated to 
callers that he will veto the bill unless he finds that the 
‘good things in it overweigh the bad.’’ He classes the 
literacy test as ‘‘ very bad,’’ however. 

There is some prospect that the bills fixing the policy 
of the Government in leasing water power sites on Gov- 
ernment property and in navigable streams will be passed 
by the Senate, although it would be rash to predict their 
passage with any certainty. The bill dealing with water- 
power in navigable streams has been entirely rewritten 
by the Senate commerce committee and all of the pro- 
visions to which the National Conservation Association 
objected and over which the fight was made in the House 
have been reinserted. That means that when the bill 
comes up on the floor it will meet with determined oppo- 
sition from a strong clique in the Senate and when they 
attempt to amend it there will be more opposition from 
the men who favor State control of the waterpower sites, 
which will lead to interminable discussion that will prob- 
ably delay the passage of the bill for many weeks and 
may defeat it entirely. 

In ratifying the safety at sea treaty that was signed 
at London last winter the Senate has already placed such 
limitations upon it that it becomes practically ineffective. 
That leaves the way open for the passage of a safety 
at sea bill similar to the La Follette bill which passed 
the Senate at the last session and was amended in the 
House and passed. The Senate will act on the amended 
bill before the end of this session and there will be a 
determined effort by Senator La Follette and his friends 
to increase the stringency of the laws regarding the em- 
ployment and quartering of seamen. If they are success- 
ful, it will probably mean that the bill will be hung up 
between the two houses of Congress until the session 
comes to an end and it will not become a law. 





DESCRIBES WORK OF LAST YEAR. 


Annual Report of Commissioner of Corporations Re- 
counts Activities of the Bureau. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec, 29.—The annual report of 
Joseph E. Davies, Commissioner of Corporations, for the 
year ended June 30, 1914, issued this week, deals prin- 
cipally with the proposed Trade Commission, the act 
creating which was not passed until three months after 
the last fiscal year ended. The first part of the report 
gives a brief history of the movement for Federal regu- 
lation of corporations, from the time when the Sherman 
antitrust law was first agitated down to the passage of 
the Clayton bill at the last session of Congress. Hav- 
ing exhausted that subject in twelve printed pages, the 
commissioner devotes a few paragraphs of his report 
to the work of the last year. 

He declares that the work of the Bureau has been in- 
fluenced largely by two circumstances during the last 
fiscal year: First, certain investigations undertaken 
prior to the fiscal year and for the most part instituted 
by the preceding administration; and second, studying 
the economic and legal problems connected with the pro- 
posed legislation creating a Trade Commission and sup- 
plemental to the antitrust laws. The investigation and 
report on the lumber and shingle industry are given the 
briefest sort of mention. Commissioner Davies says: 

A report was issued during the fiscal year in connection 
with the lumber investigation regarding conditions of pro- 
duction, wholesale distribution and prices of lumber. he 
result of the investigation into the shingle and lumber in- 
dustry in the State of Washington were also reported on. 
Subsequent to the fiscal year, further reports in connection 
with the lumber industry were issued relating to the con- 
centration of the ownership of the timber resources of the 
country in particular localities and the concentration of land 
ownership among large timber owners. 

‘*Tt is contemplated,’’ says the report, ‘‘that prior to 
absorption by the Federal Trade Commission the Bureau 
of Corporations will complete and issue additional and 


final reports upon tobacco, farm machinery associations, 
taxation of corporations, Healdton oil, trust laws and 
the conflict of corporation laws, and thus largely com- 
plete the work pending in the Bureau so as to leave the 
force of the Bureau of Corporations available to as great 
a degree as possible for new work directed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


4 





ADDS TO LIST OF CONTRABAND. 


Great Britain Issues Supplemental Notice Increasing 
Number of Articles Under Ban. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—The State Department 
has received additional notices of contraband to be added 
to the British list of commodities that will not be per- 
mitted to be exported from this country if destined for 
any of the enemy countries. The new list is made up 
chiefly of the ingredients of explosives and parts or sup- 
plies that might be assembled into machines or material 
of war by the enemy nations. At the beginning of the 
war, England proclaimed a list of absolute and con- 
ditional contraband that coincided with the list con- 
tained in the London agreement,\but during the progress 
of hostilities the British Goverhment has made many 
additions to this list in its efforts to isolate Germany 
from every conceivable kind of war material. 

In the new declaration, the previous list of absolute 
contraband is maintained and sulphur and glycerine are 
transferred to that list from the list of conditional con- 
traband. Other additions to the absolute contraband list 
are as follows: 


Resinous products, (oil 
spirit). 

Ingredients of explosives, including nitric acid, glycerine, 
acetons, calcium acetate and all other metallic acetates ; 
sulphur, potassium nitrate, fractions of distillation products 
of coal tar between benzol and cresol, inclusive; aniline, 
methylaniline, dimethylaniline, ammonium, perchlorate, 
sodium perchlorate, sodium chlorate, barium chlorate, calcium 
nitrate, mercury. 

Ferro-alloys, including ferro-tungsten, ferro-molybdenum, 
ferro-manganese, ferro-vanadium, ferro-chrome. 

Tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, selenium, cobalt, man-- 
ganese, wolframite, scheelite, molybdenite, manganese ore, 
zinc ores, lead ore, bauxite. 

Alumins and salts of aluminum. 

Antimony, together with sulphides and oxides of antimony. 

Copper, part wrought, and copper wire. 

Submarine sound signaling apparatus. 

Tires for motor vehicles and for cycles, together with arti- 
eles of materials especially adapted for use in manufacture 
or repair of tires. 

Rubber, including raw waste and reclaimed rubber, and 
goods made wholly of rubber. 


camphor and _ turpentine and 





ASKS REPEAL OF UNDERWOOD TARIFF. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Dec. 29.—President Wilson re- 
ceived a petition this week from the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Montgomery County, Pa., asking him to 
sponsor a repeal of the Underwood tariff law. The pe- 
titien has been filed away at the White House for ref- 
erence, but there is no possibility of any action. being 
taken cn it. The preamble of the petition paints con- 
ditions in the Schuykill Valley as growing constantly 
worse and is also a severe attack upon the President 
and Democratic Administration. 

This is the second time the association has entered its 
protest with the President against poor business condi- 
tions and in the present instance reference is made to 
the President’s reply to the first letter, which was ex- 
tremely optimistic, and his attention is called to the 
fact that since it was written, some time in August, 
conditions have grown steadily worse. The petition 
goes into detail about the poor condition of the woolen 
goods industry, as reported by the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. The statement is made that 
one-third of the machinery enyaged in this line stood 
idle on December 1 and that conditions are worse than 
they were on September 1. Attention is also called to 
the conditions in the iron and steel mills, which are 
termed, ‘‘so plain and, convincing that a wayfaring 
man, even though he be a partisan opponent, may see.’’ 





HOW LUMBERMEN VIEW NEW YEAR. 


GIVE THE BIG MEN A CHANCE. 


Kent City, MicH. 
In our opinion business for 1915 will be about the same as 
for the last year, with no increase in volume, but we believe 
that prices will rule higher. We do not look for increased 
activity in all lines of trade generally. ‘Io restore business to 
normal conditions we believe the vital need is to give the big 
men a chance and enact a protective tariff. 
, A. H. Brort LUMBER COMPANY. 


THINKS PRICES WILL RULE HIGHER. 


Moscow, KANSAS. 

I feel optimistic as to the outlook for the new year and 
believe that business will be good, that there will-be a 
larger volume in 1914, that prices will rule higher and that 
there will be increased activity in all lines of trade. 

C.F. HINES. 


TO MAKE THE FUTURE SURPASS THE PAST. 


LinneEvs, Mo. 
The outlook is for a larger volume of business in 1914, with 
prices ruling about the same. In this locality the crop output 
will do more than anything else to restore business’ to normal 
conditions. To make for better conditions in the lumber 
business I suggest: “Don’t talk discouragingly in dull times ; 
brace up and make everyone feel as good as possible. A smile 
and cheerful greeting are better than showing and talking 
discouragingly to customers.” Regardless of future condi- 
tions it is our ambition and aim to make the future surpass 

the past. LINNEUS LUMBER COMPANY. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


JANUARY 4.—New Orleans, La., before Examiner Gib- 
son: 4454—Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway Co. et al. 

JANUARY 5.—St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Horton: 
7384—Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Cen- 
tral Railway Co. et al. 

JANUARY 5.—Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Watkins: 6888—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufac- 
turers’ Association vs. Southern Railway Co. et al. 

JANUARY 7.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: I. & S. 
193-—-Advances on lumber, shingles and other articles 
from points located on the Washington Western Railway 
to points in Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and other States. 

JANUARY 13.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: I. & S. 
46¢—Lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other points to 
Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Iowa, and other destinations. 

JANUARY 13.—Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Wat- 
kins: I. & SS. 520—Rates on lumber from southern points 
to the Ohio River crossings and other points. 





ORDERS OF THE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Complaints Dismissed, Reparation Awarded and Peti- 
tions Heard—Promoted to Chief Examiner. 


[By ODELL.] 


WasuHineton, D. C., Dec. 30.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered an unreported decision 
dismissing the complaint of Berthold & Jennings, of St. 
Louis, against the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
way. The commission holds that the weight upon which 
charges were collected for the transportation of a car- 
load of yellow pine lumber from Aliceville, Ala., to Chi- 
cago was in accordance with the provisions of the tariffs. 
In the absence of proof that the basis used was un- 
reasonable, the commission asserts that it must dismiss 
the complaint. The carload was stopped at Reform, Ala., 
for dressing, and the commission finds that the weight 
of the rough lumber from Aliceville to Reform was esti- 
mated at 60,000 pounds, which was the capacity of the 
ear, and the weight of the dressed lumber was 30,000 
pounds. Complainant declares that the rough lumber 
should have been charged for at the rate of 4 pounds to 
the foot. 

Complaint has been filed with the commission by 
Crook & Son Company, of Hicksville, Ohio, against the 
Vandalia Railroad and other carriers, in which complain- 
ants assert they were illegally charged at the rate of 8 
cents a hundred pounds on logs from Collins and Churu- 
busco, Ind., to’ Hicksville, because at the: time of the 
shipment there was a published rate of 344 cents from 
the points of origin to Auburn Junction, and a rate of 
31%4 cents from Auburn Junction to Hicksville. -Com- 
plainant also declares that the present rates are unjust 
and discriminatory to the extent that they exceed 4% 
cents, because they work to the advantage of competi- 
tors in Piqua and Dayton, Ohio. It is also claimed that 
lower rates are charged on logs hauled a much longer 
distance. 

The Vaughan Lumber Company, of San Antonio, Tex., 
has filed complaint with the commission against the Louis- 
iana & Arkansas Railway and other carriers on account 
of being charged at the rate of 34 cents a hundred 
pounds on a carload shipment of lumber from Buchanan, 
Ark., to Waco, Tex., which car was reconsigned at 
Valley Junction, Tex. The complainant declares that 
the International & Great Northern Railroad was in- 
structed to reconsign the car on the through rate of 20 
cents plus the reconsignment charge of $5 a car, but 
that the charge was made at the rate of 20 cents to 
Valley Junction and the local rate of 14 cents from the 
Junction to Waco. Reparation is asked for. 

Harvey S. Souder, of Souderton, Pa., has filed com- 
plaint with the commission against the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad and others. A previous complaint of the same 
nature having been dismissed by the commission after 
hearing on account of lack of proof, a new complaint is 
now filed against the rate of 14 cents a hundred pounds 
on cedar logs from Jersey City to Souderton, Pa., the 
allegation being that the proper rate would have been 
10 cents. There were various shipments involved in the 
complaint and reparation is asked for. 

Crook, Son & Company, of Hicksville, Ohio, has filed 
complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad alleging 


that tent stakes shipped by the complainant from Hicks-. 


ville to Chicago and Kansas City were rated as sixth 
class and charged for in accordance with that rating, 
when they should properly have moved under the lumber 
tariff. The sixth class rate to Chicago is 11% cents, and 
to Kansas City the charges were at the rate of 28% 
and 291% cents. The lumber rate is 9 cents to Chicago 
and 2514 cents to Kansas City. Reparation is asked for. 

The commission has entered an order in the case of 
Harry R. Browne against the Southern Railroad award- 
ing reparation of $394.66 and interest on account of 
unreasonable rates charged fox the transportation of 


‘various carloads of pine lumber from Kennedy, Ala., to 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The commission has entered an order awarding to 
Dierks & Sons Lumber Company, in its action against 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad and others, reparation 
amounting to $438, on account of discriminatory switch- 


ing charges assessed against the complainant at Kansas 


City. 
At the request of the complainant, the commission has 


dismissed the complaint of the Grand Rapids Lumber- 
men’s Association against the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railway. 

It was announced at the commission this week that 
James W. Carmalt, one of the attorneys for the com- 
mission with the designation of Examiner, has been pro- 
moted to be Chief Examiner for the commission. The 
appointment took effect immediately. 





TO SET DATE FOR APPEAL. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 28.—Commissioner T. M. Hen- 
derson, of the Nashville Traffic Bureau, last Wednesday 
appeared before the ‘Tennessee State Railroad Com- 
mission, at its request, -to determine upon a date for a 
hearing on the appeal made by the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club from the railroad commission’s ruling which 
dismissed the club’s petition for a reduction of rates on 
lumber and logs on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway from local stations to this city. A peti- 
tion for a rehearing was filed recently. 

Plans for the incorporation of the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club have almost reached a state of perfection 
and it is expected that at the next meeting the charter 
will be ready for presentation. 





: JOINS IN PROTEST. 

SHREVEPORT, LaA., Dee. 28.—The Louisiana State Rail- 
road Commission has voted to join the commissions of 
eighteen other States in opposing the proposed 5 percent 
increase in freight rates on lines west of the Mississippi 
River, and has authorized Assistant Attorney General 





WILL BENEFIT ALL INDUSTRIES. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I consider the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be beneficial to all in- 
dustries throughout the United States and should 
eventually increase the total volume of business 
in nearly all manufacturing industries, for the 
reason, I think, that the railroad companies will 
not only spend the 5 percent increase in their 
revenues toward betterments but from the fact 
that they will be able to make a better financial 
showing, and many of them that have not made 
needed improvements because of their inability to 
borrow the money will now be able to secure 
the necessary funds. So all of this increase, 
and more, will be spent with the different manu- 
facturers for railroad material and supplies, and 
the manufactories furnishing the railroad ma- 
terial and supplies in increased amounts will 
purchase the raw material and employ additional 
labor; that in turn will help the retail merchant, 
who will purchase more supplies from the whole- 
saler—and so on in an endless chain of increased 
business activity—and even the druggist and 
doctor will come in for their share of the benefits. 

In my opinion, our country never suffers by 
allowing. its industries to prosper, provided a 
reasonable portion of the money earned is in- 
vested in needed and beneficial improvements. 
If we can put the railroad companies in a posi- 
tion to secure sufficient money to make needed 
improvements it can not help but be of great 
benefit to the country as a whole. 

R. A. LONG, President, 
Long-Bell Lumber Company. 











W. M. Barrow, a rate expert, to lend all possible assist- 
ance to the Interstate Commerce Commission in its in- 
vestigation of the proposed increases. The Louisiana 
commission adopted a resolution of protest, to be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, urging that 
all the advances, except-those that may be justified by 
facts, be denied the lines west of the Mississippi. 





LOUISIANA ROADS INCREASE EARNINGS. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 28.—According to statistics 
just published at Baton Rouge, railroads of Louisiana 
earned during the past fiscal year $8,181,091.75 net; an 
increase of $1,604,542.61 over the preceding year. Their 
total gross earnings from all sources were $38,169,341.15. 
Operating expenses showed an increase over+the previous 
fiscal year of $245,786.25. The total trackage operated 
showed a decrease of 72.5 miles. 





TO FILE EXCEPTIONS. 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Dee. 28:—The Federal court in 
Little Rock has given the St. Louis & Iron Mountain 
and the St. Louis & Southwestern Railroads until 
January 21 to file their exceptions to the report of 
Special Master J. G. Wallace, which lists the claims in 
Arkansas against these roads at $1,134,671.33. Of this 
amount fully. $350,000 is claimed by lumber concerns on 
intrastate shipments. The millmen and the retailers 


are in dispute over which is entitled to this rebate, and 
Special Master Wallace has decided in favor of the 
retailers. The millers appealed to the Federal court, 
but recently several meetings have been held in an effort 
to compromise ‘the claims, each taking half. It is sup- 
posed that the railroads will resist every item and con- 
tinue to fight in the courts until forced to make payment. 





PREDICT GREAT BUSINESS BOOM. 


Administration Officials Pleased With Attitude of 
Public Toward Freight Rate Increase. 





WasuinotTon, D. C., Dee. 29.—In discussing the re- 
cent rate decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an official of that body declared that in his opinion 
it will be impossible for the eastern railroads to put 
into force the advances in freight rates allowed before 
March 1, or possibly later. The increases will not all go 
into effect at once, but will be presented gradually, and 
some of them may go into effect on ten days’ notice 
within the next three weeks. The preparation of the 
tariffs affecting the majority of the rates will take a 
much longer time, however. 

The decision of the commission did not grant the in: 
crease of 5 percent in rates held by unexpired orders of 
the commission. There are a good many of these, the 
most important being the proposed increase in the rates 
on live stock, fresh meat and packing house products, 
which have been suspended until April, pending an 
investigation. 

Administration officials are much pleased with the re- 
ception given the rate increase by the business interests 
of the country, and.they predict that it will be the final 
stepping stone that will lead to great business prosperity. 
Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce pre- 
dicts that there will be a business boom in this country, 
starting not later than next spring, that will equal the 
great boom that followed the election of McKinley in 
1896. The West is in better. shape than the East, he 
says, and the prosperity of the eastern railroads, he be- 
lieves, will soon radiate iato all lines of industry and 
make itself felt throughout the eastern section of the 
country and in the big cities. 





NEW ORLEANS-CALIFORNIA THROUGH FREIGHT 
SERVICE PROPOSED. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Dec. 28.—It is announced here that 
the Santa Fe and Frisco lines will establish through 
transcontinental service out of New Orleans January 31, 
to be followed immediately by the establishment of reg- 
ular Santa Fe freight service to California points. The 
Santa Fe will use the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
tracks as far as Houston, continuing westward over its 
own rails. 


FILE APPLICATION OF INTERVENTION. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Dec. 28.—The chamber of commerce 
and freight bureau of Fort Worth, Texas, have filed an 
application with- the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for intervention in the Shreveport-Texas freight rate 
ease. The present application requests the commission 
not to order a disturbance of the Texas intrastate rates 
as sought by the petitioners in the Shreveport-Texas case, 
but only to authorize reasonable rates between Shreve- 
port and Texas points. The petitioners, who desire an 
oral argument before the commission, claim that 5,000,- 
000 people would be affected if the proposed rate dis- 
turbance was ordered. 








FEDERAL AID IN FOREST WORK. 

The Federal Government’s codperation with the States 
in the protection of forests against fire began in 1911, 
when Congress first recognized the duty of the Govern- 
ment to aid in protecting the watersheds of navigable 
streams by enacting the Weeks law. The law not only 
provided for purchase by the Government of forest 
lands in the East needed for stream protection, but also 
authorized the secretary of agriculture to codperate 
with the States to prevent fire on other forest lands 
located on the watersheds of navigable streams. 

As a result, private owners of forest lands in many 
regions have been benefited by the establishment of a 
protective system of proved efficiency. During the fire 
season approximately 300 patrolmen are maintained 
in the field. They guard an area of about 13,000,000 
acres, for the most part mountainous and all located 
on important watersheds. 

This area is protected at a very low cost per acre, 
A much larger area is protected in the same States by 
States employed and private agencies. All told, ex- 
penditures from State and private funds for this pur- 
pose are from three to five times as great as those 
from Federal funds. 

To secure Federal aid a State must have provided 
by law a system of forest fire protection and its ex- 
penditure must at least equal the Government’s. No 
State is allotted more than $10,000. The States which 
are now receiving aid are Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington ‘and Oregon. 

The Government is supplied with the State’s plan 
of fire protection, including maps which show the areas 
to be protected, locations of lookout stations, head- 
quarters and routes of patrolmen, and other features 
necessary to understand the fire control scheme. The 
State forester is given an appointment in the Forest 
Service, which authorizes him to employ Federal patrol- 
men. The Federal expenditures are for salaries of 
these patrolmen. 
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Ciark L. PooLe & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 
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> Let us show you what your 
© Timber 
» Holdings 


Will Really Pay 


when operated in the most 
, scientific manner with all 
plost motion and clearly jm 
avoidable expense elimin- 
ated. 


Whether you are operating now, 


ment. 

Ou: work covers every phase of 
lumber operations—cruising, topo- 
graphical maps, reports on dam con- 
struction and river improvements 
for logging, surveys and estimates 
of cost for logging railroads, inspec- 
tion of properties with the view of 
improving defective system log- 





keting of your progucts. 





By reason of our long experience 
in this class of work, our reports 
are recognized by the largest finan- 
cial houses in the country and 
where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
facturing lumber and exporting, and presents the names ofa 
number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
foreign references. We'll send it to youon request if you 
are interested. 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 



































MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 





























BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 d 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - = = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy --- + - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection --- 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Russians Annihilate Austrian Brigade—Germans Continue Offensive Movement on W... 
saw—Spectacular Raid on Naval Base at Cuxhaven. 





December 23.—Russian troops trap and practically anni- 
hilate the Twenty-sixth Austrian brigade near Tarnow, Gali- 
cia, on the Cracow road; during the last two days’ fighting in 
southern Galicia, near the Carpathians, the Russians claim 
to have captured over 4,000 prisoners. The Germans continue 
their offensive movement toward Warsaw. Portugal’s chamber 
votes in favor of making preparations to enter the war as an 
ally of Great Britain, following the announcement that an- 
other Germaa attack had been made upon the Portuguese 
province of Angola. French parliament votes credit of $1,700,- 
0C0,000 to meet expenses of the war. The Allies make slight 
progress in Flanders between the sea and the road from Nieu- 
port to Westende, but military men warn London that British 
losses in driving the Germans back will be terrific. King 
Albert of Belgium through the Associated Press sends thanks 
to the people of the United States for food sent to his 
subjects. 

December 24.—The Allies report steady advance from the 
sea on the north to Alsace on the south; a heavy fog interferes 
with fighting near Arras and Verdun; artillery duels at many 
points along the line. Germans cross the Bzura and Rawka 
rivers and reach the line of defense before Warsaw in Russian 
Poland, but are routed by the Russian armies. Along the rest 
of the front south to the Carpathian mountains the Russians 
claim victories. Germans capture Mlawa in northern Poland 
after several days’ fighting, taking 1,000 prisoners. Russians 
continue gains in Galicia. Dover, England, is raided by a 
German aviator, who drops bomb near the famous Dover castle 
but does no damage. Austrians damage French submarine 
Curie by torpedo and make crew prisoners. 

December 25.—The French carry the woods to the north- 
west of Pont-a-Moussen by assault and begin bombardment of 
the German forts at Metz. At Sherness, England, British air 
craft drive a German aeroplane from the coast, hitting it 
several times in the exchange of shots; German airship also 
sighted at Dover. Siberian troops in fierce bayonet battles 
annihilate seven Wurtemburg battalions who attempt to 
cross the river near Warsaw. Austro-Hungary pushes plans 
for war; Budapest, Vienna and other cities preparing for a 
possible siege. Seven British naval airmen, piloting seaplanes, 
assisted by light cruisers, destroyers and submarines, raid 
the German naval base at Cuxhaven at the mouth of the Elbe; 
one British aviator lost his life. 

December 26.—Bombs thrown from German aeroplanes 
kill eight persons and wound over 100 in Sochaczew, Rus- 
sian Poland, and kill two and wound two others at Nancy, 
France; London lives in fear of air raids. Fog halts 


campaign in Flanders; both Paris and Berlin claim 
vances at several points along the line. Berlin ad) 
that attacks against the Russians along the Bzura l; 
before Warsaw have ceased; further south along 
Pilica the Germans are conducting a successful offen 
In southern Poland and Galicia the Russians clain 
have gained the advantage. Vienna admits the reca| 
of Krosno and Jaslo by the Russians. Great Bri 
issues a new list of absolute and conditional contrat 
Russia cedes to Japan its half of the island of Sak} 
for some heavy guns. 

December 27.—Allies continue their offensive along 
western front, but attacks and counter attacks by the Gern 
result in little change in position. Germans and Rus 
engage in artillery duels in Poland, both sides claimi: 
have inflicted heavy losses on their opponents. Russian t: 
advance in southern Poland and Galicia, capturing 1: 
Austrian prisoners. Italy notifies the powers that it wil! 
tect Albania; will not allow a change of government or 
people to engage in war. Venezuela proposes formally t 
the neutral governments that a conference be held in Was! 
ton to revise or supplement the rules of international 
respecting the rights of neutrals in the present war. 

December 28.—The United States Government dispatc! 
long note to Great Britain insisting upon an early improve: 
in the treatment of American commerce by the British 1 
A violent blizzard halts fighting on the western battle fr 
but the French claim gains in the Argonne region. Rus 
forces cross the Biala River and take a twenty-mile stri 
territory south of Tuchow, thereby separating the two 
trian armies in Galicia; Russians again advancing on 
Austrian fortress of Cracow. Secretary Daniels transmit 
American commanders in Turkish waters the offer of 
Italian navy to codperate with the American cruiser Vu, /) 
Carolina in protecting refugees on the Syrian coast. Germany 
formally notifies the United States that American consuls in 

Selgium must be acceptable to the German military authori 
ties. 

December 29.—--London press and public unite in rece 
ing in a spirit of friendship the protest of the United 
States against interference with its neutral overseas 
commerce; all parties in Corgress stand behind the presi- 
dent. The Austrian army in Galicia continues in full 
retreat. Russians repulse Austro-German attacks befor« 
Warsaw and in southern Poland Allies make gains on 
both ends of the long western battle front; advance on 
Steinbach and occupy St. Georges in Belgium. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The week between Christmas and New Year is a dull 
period in any year and the severe weather the last week 
put a check to building operations. As a rule inven- 
tories are now being taken and this has also kept job- 
bers and retailers from buying any stock beyond actual 
requirements. Some business is being done and in the 
larger cities like Chicago a number of building projects 
have developed, therefore the outlook for 1915 is encour- 
aging and manufacturers believe that they will have to 
care for a much heavier volume of business during the 
coming year than in 1914. A few small orders have 
been received during the week and the carload inquiry 
has shown a little more activity. Conditions are quiet 
because nearly all of the factories are closed down for 
repairs and for their regular «annual inventory and 
cleanup. 

The smaller factories in Chicago, as a general rule, 
are closed down and have about cleaned up all of the old 
orders on their books. Not much new business is in 
sight, but a large amount of building is assured for 
the coming year and prospects appear to be as bright as 
they were last January. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers and jobbers 
report that they have many inquiries and expect a notable 
change in the situation for the better during January. 
Buyers all seemed to want to wait until they could square 
accounts January 1 before placing orders for their needs, 
but considerable yard business is soon to materialize. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind factories for 
another week or ten days are likely to do little work and 
the period of inactivity may be prolonged, because coli 
weather and snow have brought building to a halt. Some 
ealls for delivery are always to be expected, of course, 
but with present climatie and other conditions little prog- 
ress will be made in operations that call for the use of 
factory products. In standard sizes stocks are ample, 
while special work will receive comparatively little atten- 
tion. Prices are unchanged and in a general way the 
situation is not favorable. Quiet, however, is to be 
expected for the present. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is doing lit- 
tle business and some of the largest mills are closed down 
for the annual inventory and repair period. Orders have 
been few during the last two weeks as the weather has 
been such as to preclude any large amount of building 
work. If the weather is favorable an increase in build- 
ing shortly after the first of the year is expected. 

At Cincinnati little is doing in the millwork branch of 
the industry on account of very light. building opera- 
tions. Planing mills are beginning to work on stock 
sizes for early spring use and a very heavy demand for 
this product is expected as soon as the weather permits. 


Retailers are carrying only light stocks and should be 
heavy purchasers between now and February. 

But little business is noticed in sash and door lines by 
St. Louis factories. The smaller plants have either closed 
down or are working only a few hours each day. The 
larger factories continue operation and are doing some 
business all the time and there is some small demand 
for stock goods. The outlook is considered bright and 
a general revival in trade is expected as soon as inven- 
tories are finished and the holidays are over. 

Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report a 
slightly further falling off in business the last week, 
the result, they say, of the continued cold weather and of 
the fact that retailers are all busy with inventory taking. 
Prices are holding firm, as manufacturers are all con 
vinced that they will have an opportunity to sell stock 
at better prices early in the year. So far very little esti- 
mating is being done. The architects report that they 
are beginning to have a fairly lively call for plans for 
city buildings, but the plans have not yet progressed to 
figuring on mill work. There is an optimistie feeling 
generally among the sash and door manufacturers. 

The fir door demand is seasonably good in the Tacoma 
(Wash.) district, although the amount of new business 
developing is not large. There has been no special im 
provement in the market the last week. Factories have 
been getting some orders and feel that after inventory 
is over and 1915 trade opens up better prices will he 
paid for fir doors. Some of the factories have a fair 
number of orders ahead. 

Business is quiet in the sash and millwork lines in San 
Francisco and Oakland. Door manufacturing in the Bay 
districts continues to be below normal, with prices 
rather low. Good shipments of white pine door stock are 
being made to the eastern markets from the mountain 
plants, although the busy season at the sawmills is 
ended. : 

Window glass demand last week was not very active, 
which condition might be expected to exist at this time 
of the year and which can not show much improvement 
until inventory season has closed. Manufacturers a 
well started in the export business and are devoting cor 
siderable time to familiarizing themselves with the d 
tails of foreign packages and boxing. 

OP BBD DDD LDA I 


BECAUSE of the war, English manufacturers and coi 
sumers of wood pulp have been caused considerable 
uneasiness. Production is at a standstill in the cow 
tries at war, and in Norway and Sweden, principi:! 
sources of supply, mills have been greatly hampere:l 
because of a lack of coal and of chemicals. Englan! 
has practically no domestic sources of pulp. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








GOODBYE. 
When the New Year rolls around and New Year’s Eve is here, 
When above you hear the sound of January near, 
You won’t see me hang about a bar-room or cafe— 
1 shall watch the Old Year out in the good, old way. 


While you feast and while you dine in a house of glzss, 
While you sit and sip your wine as the moments pass, 
L’ll be sitting on a chair by the lantern-light, 

With the Old Year dying there on his final night. 


Old Year, more I think of you than of that to be; 
Fér the old days than the new dearer are to me. 
Yea, the year outside the door is a year unknown; 
Dearer are the days of yore soon torever flown. 
Let them in the gay cafe drink and sing and feast 
Till the newly-risen day blossoms in the east; 


I shall sit here in the dark, in the shadows, friend— 
Watch the Old Year’s fading spark, watch until the end, 


SOME BOOKS OF REAL POETRY. 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, of Duluth, Minn., is known to many of 


us as the able advertising manager of the Clyde Iron Works; to a few of 


us he is known also as a writer often of serious purpose and much ability. 


The M. I. Stewart Company, of Duluth, has just put forth, in the form 


of a beautiful brochure, a poem by Mr. Mackintosh entitled ‘‘Song of 
Service’’ that shows power, imagination and real lyric quality. The 


motif is suggested by the title and it is admirably maintained in the 
book. It is expressed in these lines from the closing page: 
A single, tiny truth we mortals know; 
That all things die when they lave ceased to grow, 
Growth, service—these are the important things of life: 
We are not gods because we choose to stand 
Above our kind and will not lend a hand; 
Hie only has the god-germ in his soul 
Who can accept the Struggle as the Goal. 
Good lines, those, and there are many more that might be quoted. 
Service may be a multitude of things, may be even: 
A little verse, a blossom of the mind 
fo bring Man kinder thoughts about his kind. 
Always, Mr. Mackintosh in his poem argues for the joy and value of 
service rather than of mere attainment: 
Ah, .toil is more than getting something done! 


Those who labor day by day, at this or that, will be able to extract 
both inspiration and encouragement from this ‘‘Song of Service.’’ Typo- 
graphically the brochure is exceptionally attractive. 

In Detroit, in Michigan, in a constantly widening circle, Edgar A. 
Guest is known as the poet of the home hearth, of the sweet and simple 
things of daily life. No working poet today better transmutes homely 
thoughts into golden fancies. That is why so many people will welcome 
warmly ‘‘Breakfast Table Chat,’’ his new book, a selection of verses 
fron Mr. Guest’s daily column in the LVetroit Free Press, just published. 
Many of us will be glad indeed that he has included in this volume— 


The Boy and the Flag. 


| want my boy to love his home, I want my boy to know the best, 
His mother, yes, and me; I want him to be great; 


e I want him, whereso’er he'll roam, I son lie: = — distant west, 
yi : , > e re any 
With us in thought to be. : I want him to be simple, too, 

. I want him to love what is fine, Though clever, ne'er to brag 
Nor let his standards drag, But, oh! I want him, through and 
d But, oh, I want that boy of mine through 
e To love his country’s flag. To love his country’s flag. 
; 1 want him when he older grows I want my boy to be a man, 
Yo love all things of earth; And yet in distant years 
d And oh! I want him, when he knows, I pray that he'll have eyes that can 
\- ‘Yo choose the things of worth. Not quite keep back the tears 

1 want him to the hights to climb When, coming from some foreign shore 

Nor let ambition lag; And alien scenes that fag, 
a But, oh! I want him all the time Borne on its native breeze, once more 
c, To love his country's flag. He sees his country’s flag. 
if The best-loved poet in the South is Judd Mortimer Lewis, of the 
g. Houston Post. It is because he is able to interpret the grown-up’s love 
1 of children and the children’s view of grown-ups. ‘‘Toddle-Town 
k Trails,’’? just published by the Dealy-Adey-Elgin Company, of Houston, 
I- Tex., has many examples of that kind of verse. One of the most 
y moving is: 
oT Dad’s Littlest Boy. 
LO Ma says in time I won't feel so bad, It seems to me like I wouldn’t care 
ig An’ won’t mourn so for my dear ‘ol’ 'F I could hear dad tell me: ‘There, 
ad ; now there!’ 

” Bat ay don't help when I feel like When bad dreams come in the dead o° 
a night 
ss When = don’ t come for no good-night An’ I ake. right up an’ yell with 
n . : F — a oe ri 
Ve When Tm snuggled down, my lay-me If he would come like he always done, 
ry A lonesome boy in a lonesome bed— An’ hug me up an’ ‘ud tell me: “Son, 
he Dad’s littlest boy! ‘ts Littlest heap, Your daddy's by you, an ‘don’t you 
i Sobbin’ an’ cryin’ hisself to sleep. i ear! f 
i . You can go to sleep, for daddy’s here.” 

Ma calls me in when I go to wait 
in Like I always done out by the gate If he would come to me thataway 
ay Yor = to come from his work in Perhaps daytimes I could run an’ play, 


os 
re 
in 





wD; Like I always run, an’ always played, 

If he'd come once more, I'd tumble An’ swing in the swing my daddy 
down made ; 

Off the gate an’ run an’ grab his hand! But he don't come, though I lie and 

But ma says children don’t understand ; 


e, 
But she don’t neither. If she does, An’ my heart is swole, an’ full o’ cry; 


why An’ without daddy there ain’t no fa 
Does she hug me like she does, an’ cry? Left in the world for his littlest boy. 


AND A BOOK OF PROSE. 

Those who have read William Chalmers Covert’s contributions to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to learn that these, and others that 
have appeared elsewhere, have been gathered into a book entitled ‘‘ Wild 
Woods and Waterways’’:and published by The Westminster Press, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Dr. Covert in this book, as in his other writings, gives an 
intimate description of his experiences and observations in the woods and 
along the, trout streams. He is sort of an interpreter for woods visitors, 
putting into words that which they are able merely to put into unexpressed 
emotions. That is the function of the writer, and it is one that Dr. Covert 
has discharged admirably. Woods lovers will find much joy in this book about 
the region to which their feet turn in summer and their hearts in winter. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY—XIX. 

















J. W. DEMPSEY, TACOMA, WASH. 


This is Dempsey of Tacoma, 

Of the Dempsey Lumber Co., 
Radiating the aroma 

Of the sawmill here below. 
Lumberman and Irish golfer, 

Here his smiling face appears. 
(And the photograph we offer 

Is the first in twenty years.) 


Back in Manistee, remember, 
Dempsey is an honored name— 
January to December 
In Tacoma it’s the same. 
East or west, wherever singing 
Of the shining saw is heard, 
Where the woodsman’s ax is ringing, 
‘“‘Dempsey’’ is a grand old word: 


To the Millman. 


Cheer up! Let us not be sad, 
Though it’s been a little bad 

For the sawmill gent. 
Business hasn’t been such shakes, 
We admit it, when it takes 

Ten mills to make a cent. 


‘*I Go Not—I Am Called.’’ 


At Muskegon, Mich., December 24 
died Ansel F. Temple, former mayor 
of that city, and widely known to 
lumbermen, a Christian gentleman, 
an American citizen and a great- 
hearted friend. He had been ill a 
long time; and, during that illness, 
he wrote the following lines, which 
deserve to rank side by side with 
the symphonies of John Burroughs 
and William Ellery Channing and 
with the best that Dr. Van Dyke 
has written. With the passing of 
the author, their publication at this 
time is particularly appropriate: 


READY. 


I came not, I was sent; 

I go not, I am called. 

And yet am I content 
And unappalled. 


What if ’mid tangled maze 

My feet no pathway find, 

Faith strong within me says 
He is not blind. 


And while I here abide 
His calling, day or night, 
No ill can me betide ; 

He doeth right. 


The wrong that I have done 
The good, with oft-failed hands, 
Life battles lost or won; 

He understands. 


He calls, He leads, He sends, 

Though neither you nor I 

His purpose comprehends ; 
He knoweth why. 


So wait I unappalled, 
Believing and content, 
Ready whenever called, 
Wherever sent. 
A. F. TEMPLE. 
Muskegon, Mich., September, 1913. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow control andoperate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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The Wise Investor 


does not attempt personally to investigate every se- 
curity which he considers. Rather, he selects an in- 
vestment house which he knows has the expertence, the 
technical knowledge, and the responsible business integ- 
rity to give him investment advice. ‘Then he relies 
largely on its judgment. 

So the wise Farm Mortgage Investor does not attempt to attend to all 
the technical details of his investment. He invests through a respon- 
sible concern, through one which first invests its own money and 
then offers to the purchaser of its securities the same Safe-guards and 
Service which it has used to protect its own funds. 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY Farm Mortages are safe invest- 
ments which net you 6% interest. 


Write Today for Booklet A L Explaining Our Service. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 














Efficient 
Accounting Service 


Let us assist you to keep your hand on the pulse of 
your business. 


Do you know your Profits and Losses by Depart- 
ments? 


A correct classification of Income and Expense 
shown comparative with other periods often sur- 
prises a business man. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the business houses 
that have their accounts audited regularly by 
reputable accountants are the most successful. 


A great many failures are traceable to loose account- 
ing methods. Therefore, why is it not as import- 
ant: to use safeguards for the financial interests of 
a business as to insure against loss by fire? 


Periodical audits enable a business man to keep in 
close touch with his affairs and save him much 
anxiety, since he thereby ascertains his exact finan- 
ial standing from independent and reliable sources. 
Such audits are the only sure preventives of errors 
and defalcations. The knowledge by those in 
charge of books of account that their records are 
to be verified at various intervals by experts will 
act as an incentive to properly record all transac- 
tions and account for all money received. 


Write us if irterested. 

Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accowrtanis 
929-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON €o? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Wililams St. Shepard French, Manager. 


SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 
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Progressive 
i Lumbering 


demands accurate knowledge of quantity, 
quality and accessibility of timber supply. 


This knowledge when obtained by our 


Timber Estimates 
isreliable. It appeals to 


Timber Investors 
Bonding Houses 
Mill Operators. 





We invite correspondence. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 


CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


GHICAGO, 983 Cont. & Comm. Bank Bldg. NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. 
BOSTON, 622 Tremont Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 



































FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Lo gameisreresaie NEW ORLEANS | 


f sasPER LEMIEUX 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 








| 143 Centre St. OLD TOWN, MAINE. 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Timber Estimates in Canada, United States and the West 
Indies. Elimination of waste in logging operations. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January 5, 6—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 7—Directors of the Southern Pine Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. Special meeting. 

January 8—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 

Hote! Benson, Portland, Ore. Monthly meeting. 

January 11—American Forestry Association, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash 

Annual meeting. 

January 11—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual. meeting. 

January 12—Northern Montana Forestry Association, Kalis 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 12, 13—Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 
January 13—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh 

N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 15—Lineyard retail lumbermen’'s convention, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

January 16—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Gayoso 
Hotel. Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 19—National Hardwood Lumber Association, McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago, Ill. Directors’ semiannual meet- 
ing. 

January 19—Mass meeting of yellow pine manufacturers to 
discuss plans and policies of the new Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La, 

January 19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meet- 
ing. 

January 19-21—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Con- 

gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 





iotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind Annual meeting. 
January 20, 2i—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 


January 21, 22—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 

sociation, Hotel Iltmo, East St. Louis, Ill. Annual meeting 

January 21, 22— National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 21, 22—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Monticeilo Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Northern White Cedar Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi 
ana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting 

January 26, 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur 
ers’ ssociation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Virginia Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 27—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. r cau 

January 27, 28—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 28—North Carolina Pine Association, St. John Hotel, 

Charleston, S. C. Monthly mecting. 

January 28, 29—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 28, 29—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 28, 29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 2—-Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Mt. Clemens, Mich. Annual 
meeting. 

February 2, 3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 3—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 38-5—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting. 

February 4, 5—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 

Door Salesmen, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 4, 5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing. 

February 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 17, 18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 17-19—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

House of Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

February 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Forest Products Federation, Chicago, Ili. 
Special meeting. 

July 21—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary W. B. Roper of the North Carolina Pine 
Association will shortly issue a call for the next meet 
ing of the association to be held in Charleston, 8. C., 
on Thursday, January 28, 1915, at the St. John Hotel. 
As this will be the first meeting of the new year, a good 
attendance is expected. 





- 


KENTUCKY DEALERS TO MEET. 


LovuIsvVILLE, Ky., Dec. 29.—The annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held in Louisville January 20 and 21, this being the first 
time in several years that the convention has been held 
this early, the dates usually being in February. The 
board of directors, which met in Louisville recently, de- 
cided to move the convention up a month in the interest 
of convenience. The sessions will be held at the Seel- 
bach Hotel, where the annual banquet will take place 
the evening of January 20. The formal program is now 
being drawn up-by Secretary J. Crow Taylor, of Louis- 
ville, and talks on silos, vocational accounting, paints 
and finishes, building and loan associations and uses 
and abuses of tle lien law will be arranged. The other 
officers of the association are W. K. Hall, Fulton, presi- 


dent; L. M. Moore, Lexington, first vice president; I) 
Anderson, Louisville, second vice president, and Alt 
Struck, Louisville, treasurer, 





RR’ TAILERS TO MEET IN ANNUAL CONFERENC} 
)POKANE, WASH., Dec. 26.—Retail lumbermen of e: 
un Washington will meet for their annual trade « 
ference at Walla Walla, Wash., January 15-16-17, acc 
ing to announcement of A. L. Porter, secretary of 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The meeti 
Will not be confined to members of the association, | 
includes all dealers, over 300 being invited. ‘The pi 
cipal speaker ot the conference wiil be Dr. Stanley 
iirebs, trade expert and lecturer. ; 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ LA Ns 


Attractive Features for the Annual Meeting—Prom 
nent Speakers to Handle Vital Subjects. 


A feature of the annual meeting of the Hardy 
Manutactureis’ Association of the United States, to 
held at the Hotel Sinton January 28 and 2Y, will be 
address on ‘**'The New Banking Law and lts Ktlect 
General business,’’ by a speaker of national prominenc: 
His identity wil be disclosed later, and the plan ot t1 
association is that he will ‘‘discuss the new curren 
law fiom the toundation to the mimute intricate tec: 
nical details that arise in its applieation.’’ Other sul 
Jects slated for discussion will be ‘*Cost Accounting. 
by L. V. Estes, or Chicago, a specialist on this subje 
wo will address the lumpermen in language that, wu 
somewhat technical, will easily be undersvood. H. 8 
Giaves, chiet iorester ot the United States Governme: 
will speak on ‘* fresent Day Forest Probiems’’ and \ 
handle his subject exhaustively. ‘ihe announced plan 1X 
the annual is tuat the program will make provision tor 
general discussion of business conditions, in which al 
tnose on the floor of the convention will participate, \« 
resoiution will be passed or concerted action taken, the 
idea being entirely to develop a tree and open discus 
sion to bring out mdividual views, 

Secretary W. H. Weller advises that he finds ‘‘an 
unusual interest in the meeting this year, due to a strony 
desire on the part of all lumbermen and consumers tu 
get together and talk things over. A record-breaking 
attendance is expected. 

MICHIGAN SALESMEN’S MEETING AND 
BANQUET. 


Secretary H. L. Jessup, of the Michigan Association 
of the ‘Liaveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, adc 
vises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that tne annual banquet 
Or the association will be held in Detroit, Mich., Monday 
evening, Hebruary 1. ‘Lhe banquet will immediately pre 
cede the annual convention of tue Michigan Ketail Lum 
ber Dealeis’ Association at Mt. Clemens, Mich., and is 
expected to be one ot the largest events of the kind in 
the history of the salesmen’s association. 





ONLY ONE SET OF CANDIDATES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 26.--The chairmen of the two 
nomunating committees recently appoimted by President 
lsurgess, of the Southern Hardwood ‘lrattic Association, 
ieported On one set of candidates as foilows: 

President—John W. McClure, of the Belgrade Lumbei 
Company. 

First vice president—S. M. Nickey, of the Green Rive: 
l.umber Company. 

Second vice president—Frank May, of May Bros. 

Directors for three years—George D. Burgess, of Russe 
& Burgess (Inc.); Walker L. Welford, of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Company; George Land, of the Lamb-Fish Lumbe: 
Company ; Elliott Lang, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), and William 
Vritchard, of J. W. Wheeler & Co. 

‘The election will be held January 5. The annual meet 
ing of this organization will be held on the same date. 
It has been decided that the out-of-town members may 
cast their votes by_mail. 





GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 

Supplementing previous advices relative to the annual 
meeting of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, to be held at the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn., 
January 16, Secretary J. M. Pritchard has issued a 
further invitation to whatehe characterizes as a ‘‘regu- 
lar, old-time family gathering,’’ the invitation includ 
ing every manufacturer of gum lumber. It asks.for a 
real exchange of ideas among gum lumber manufac- 
turers and a frank interchange of experiences. It re 
fers to the present urgent need of codperation among 
lumbermen and a step further in codperation with the 
consumers, through which ‘‘mutual benefits will be 
derived and a friendly rather than an antagonistic 
feeling will be brought about between these two 
branches of the lumber industry.’’ 

Such codperation is cited as a factor in the creation 
of a larger market for lumber and its more general use, 
and in pursuance of that idea the invitation advises 
that it has secured H, T. Tieman, of the United States 
Forest Service Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., to address the coming annual on ‘‘Kiln Drying 
Lumber.’’ F. R. Gadd, of the Wisconsin Lumber Com- 
pany, a conceded authority on the subject, will address 
the meeting on ‘‘The Cost of Production.’’ .Qpen and 
frank discussion of the subjects will follow both ad- 
dresses. The meeting will also listen to interesting re- 
ports from officers and committees and the invitation 
assures that ‘‘there will not be a dull moment during 
the entire day.’’ 
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ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 





Launching Two New Organizations—Salesmen Hold a Spirited Annual Meeting—More 
Light on Dry Kiln Practice. 





MONTREAL LUMBER ASSOCIATION ELECTS. 


Toronto, ON?T., Dec. 28.—At the annual meeting of 
t!e Montreal Lumber Association on December 18 the 
{ llowing officers were elected: 

President—Arthur H. Campbell. 

Vice president—P. D. Gordon. 

Treasurer—F. W. Cotter. 

Directors—George Coplin, W. A. Filion, D. H. McLennan 
sud T. J. Rutherford. 





TO CONTINUE DRY KILN DISCUSSION. 


Following the conference devoted to a discussion of 
dry kilning methods held on December 9 at New Or- 
leans, La., a committee was appointed to arrange for 
. continuance of the discussion. This committee con- 
sists of J. A. Durkee, of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Company, Laurel, Miss.; F. H. Kelly, of the Lyon- 
Cypress Company, Garyville, La., and James Boyd, of 
New Orleans. The committee has called a conference 
for a further discussion of dry kiln practice to be held 
at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, beginning at 
i0 a. m., January 20. This is the date following the 
veneral mass meeting of yellow pine manufacturers 
called by Chairman John L. Kaul, and the presence 
then in New Orleans of many manufacturers of yellow 
pine lumber is expected to augment the attendance 
upon the dry kiln conference. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN MEET. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 26.—Instead of the mid- 
winter banquet which has been a feature of the January 
meeting for several years, the lumber salesmen this year 
will indulge in a smoker. The idea of a change from 
the banquet took nicely at the annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen’s 
Association, held today in the Lumber Exchange. The 
smoker will be held on some evening of the week when 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association is in session 
here, January 19 to 22. 

It was the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the sales- 
men’s association. J. W. Phillips, retiring president, 








T. M. PARTRIDGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Reélected Treasurer. 


called it to order at 2:30 p. m. It was a day of substi- 
tutions. -T. M. Partridge, the treasurer, is in a hospital 
recovering from an operation for appendicitis, and he 
was represented by H. F. Partridge. J. F. Hayden, 
secretary, was absent because of illness, and A. H. 
Cahaley officiated in his place, beginning the meeting by 
reading the minutes of the meeting a year ago. 

The treasurer’s report showed that a year ago $68.09 
was on hand, and receipts were $60.50, with disburse- 
ments of $120.15, including $40.40 paid as the deficit 
on banquets of last year and two years ago. This left 
$8.44 as the balance on hand. 

Mr. Partridge said there are 175 on the rolls of the 
association, but ouly sixty are now in good standing. 
He urged selection of a good hustler to collect dues, 
as it is only a matter of bringing it to the members’ 
attention. 

E. O. Hawksett reported for the flower committee, say- 
ing there were four deaths during the year and numerous 
expenditures for flowers. H. F. Partridge for last year’s 
banquet committee reported a deficit of $20 made up 
out of the treasury. 

Election of officers was put through quickly, each 
choice being unanimous. Those elected are: 


President—J. O. Busse, ' 

Vice president—C. BH. Isenberger. 

Treasurer—T, M. Partridge. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Executive committee—E. H. Zimmerman, E. 0. Hawksett. 


On motion of A. R. Priest the new office of assistant 
treasurer was created. H. F. Partridge nominated Jay 
L. Foster for the place on account of the great record 
he made for collecting dues when he was president, and 
Mr. Foster was elected unanimously: Mr. Isenberger 


was inducted into the chair in the absence of President 
Busse, and made a few remarks thanking the members 
for the honor. 

The banquet proposition was the first thing in order 
under new business. H, F. Partridge made the sugges- 
tion that the banquet idea be dropped this time in favor 
of a smoker with a Dutch lunch to be given some even- 
ing as a purely informal get-together affair. J. W. 
Phillips, E, O. Hawksett and E. H. Zimmerman one 
after the other voiced approval of the idea. Emmet T. 
White suggested the Traffic Club as a place for it. A 
motion was carried to have a smoker, arrangements to 
be left to a committee, with a limit of $1.50 on the 
tickets. Emmet T. White was named as chairman of the 
committee, with the privilege of choosing the other mem- 
bers. It was suggested that an informal program includ- 
ing a boxing match or two be arranged for entertain- 
ment. 

Major James Elwin, proprietor of the Lumber Ex- 
change cigar stand, according to his usual custom sent 
up boxes of cigars for the meeting. He was thanked by 
resolution as usual, and this time the boys went further, 
and voted to make Major Elwin an honorary member of 
their association. 

Vice President Isenberger appointed as the flower 
committee for the ensuing year E. O. Hawksett, E, H. 
Zimmerman and N. A. Smith. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 





HARDWOOD MEN FORM LOG PURCHASING 
ASSOCIATION, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 28.—The Delta Association of 
Logging Industries has been formed here for the pur- 
pose of securing more uniformity in the purchase of logs, 
with particular reference to a scale of grading or classi- 
fication that will insure better values. Representatives 
of twenty-five of the leading hardwood manufacturers are 
the charter members of the organization while the officers 
are: 

President—C. R. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Company. 


Vice president—O. M. Krebs, McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Company. 


Secretarvy—F. G. Smith, Mossman Lumber Company. 

Treasurer—W. S. Darnell, I. M. Darnell & Son Company. 

It is pointed out that under present conditions prac- 
tically as high prices have to be paid for poor as for 
first class logs. It is expected that practically all firms 
in the Mississippi Valley States will become identified 
with this organization, which will maintain headquarters 
here. The committee to establish rules and regulations 
regarding grading has already been appointed and will 
submit its report at the next meeting of this body. At 
that time a decision will also be announced as to whether 
the association will use the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis or whether independent headquarters 
will be established. 





PLAN REORGANIZATION OF MAINE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


PorTLAND, ME., Dec. 28.—A movement has_ been 
started to organize timberland owners of this State and 
others interested in forestry in a live, aggressive body 
to further the concerns of reforestation and scientific 
timber production. It is planned to reorganize the 
Maine Forestry Association, which has not had a meet- 
ing since 1908, elect officers for the ensuing year and 
arouse public interest in the cause of scientific and prac- 
tical forestry. A call has been sent out for a meeting 
at Bangor, Me., January 22. 

Full information regarding the project is given in the 
following letter from Edgar E. Ring, former State land 
agent in Maine and secretary of the old Maine Forestry 
Association : 


Members and Friends of the Maine Forestry Association. 


The Maine Forestry Association has not had a meeting since 
1908. It has been suggested that a meeting be called for some 
time in January next for the purpose of reorganizing this 
association and for the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

A movement is on foot for the purpose of establishing coép- 
erative demonstration tracts and demonstration plantations in 
every county in the State; to increase greatly the extension 
work among the farmers with regard to woodlot management 
and reforestation ; to undertake a State forest survey; and to 
encourage in every way possible the acquisition of a national 
forest in Maine, under the so-called ‘Week's law’”’ of 1911. 

For the promotion and successful execution of this work a 
strong, active working association is essential. It should be 
composed of all timberland owners and mp Seneanr as well as 
all others interested in the protection of forests. Such an 
organization will be of the greatest assistance in Maine forestry 
work, not only in the matter of fire protection, but also in the 
extension of the educational work under the land agent and 
forest commissioner. 

The American Forestry Association stands today to assist 
this organization in every way possible. Will you give it your 
active support, and can you be present at a meeting to be held 
in Bangor on January 22, 1915? 

An early reply, including any suggestions that you may care 
to make for the furtherance of the movement, will be greatly 
appreciated. 


PARMA" 

AN American consul in England, through the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at Washington, D. 
C., reports that a corporation in his district advises that 
its firm in Australia desires to get into touch with Amer- 
ican mills in a position to supply Oregon and redwood 
timber directly to Australia, without the interposition 
of agency commissions, ete. Those interested, who can 
comply with the requirements stipulated, may obtain the 
firm’s address by communicating with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, referring to Daily Con- 
sular Report No. 13,749. 











“Stillwell” 
Long Leaf 


Timbers 


Mean ABSOLUTELY every stick 
LONG LEAF GUARANTEED 













We Guarantee 


Grades 


R. R. Material 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. : 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ’”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


tillwell 


Lumber Company 


~ McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 




















This Trademark Stands for 
More Wall Board Business. 


It stands for a product of pre-determined merit—of 
unusual sales possibilities—of more-than-the-ordinary 
satisfaction-giving qualities. 

Cornell Board is guaranteed pure wood fibre—a 
logical product for you to sell and recommend, 

Our extensive advertising campaign to building con- 
tractors and owners is creating a country wide demand 
—a demand which can be supplied through you—the 
dealer. 


@ CNEL LUD ® 


== ROM LQG TO BOARD IN ONE PLANT 


Cornell Board is produced in our own $3,500,000 
mill, which has a capaciiy of 300,000 square feet daily. 
This is the reason why Cornell Board, foremost in 
quality, is lower in price than any other pure wood 
fibre wall board. 

Our distributing system permits of minimum freight 
rates to all points, and quick deliveries. 

Cornell Board is stocked in 32°’and 48’’widths,and 
in even foot lengths from 6 ft. to 16 ft: 

Write us for samples, prices and sales proposition. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Sales Offices: 117-W. Madison St., CHICAGO, 
Warehouses at all Important Shipping Points. 
Dealers Wanted in Every City. 
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7 Alfred H.Clement & Co. | 
j} -:1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 5 

Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts : 

of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. K 
(tem EEUU UE AAI ETT eer er ur uy UYU Xe 5) 

















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
iE } FORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Lne<celled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














Seenoacesscsse——suese 


New Edition (2%. of 
Modern Silage Methods: 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 

brick .cement,tile,metal,pit, 

etc.Tells best for your needs 
—impartial suggestions for 

making most profits.264 pages 

—10 page index—Copyrighted 
Nov.1914,covers 41 silage crops. 

Send for new book; it beats all 


revious editions. Write today. 
Mention this 


Per. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 
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15 M ft. 1x6 1st & 2ds Maple 75 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch ( 
150 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2ds Maple 50 M ft. 5-4 1st & 2ds Basswood 
40 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Maple Be 


200 M ft. 4-4 No. 1C & B Maple 


100 M ft. 8-4.No.1C&B Maple | 4° ™ f-8-4Ne. 2C EB Booch 
. 150 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Maple site ibaa tac 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2 Com. Birch 50 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 C &B W Pine 





We can fill orders for any of FE 

the above stock promptly. \ 

The Kneeland -Bigelow Co. # 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN Ey 
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400 M ft. 5-4.No.2C&B Beech BE 
200M. 6-4 ile. 1C&B Maple | OO 2% 64%. 2CEB Bnd | 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 















WHAT VARIOUS LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING. 





To Elevate Standard of Building Trades —St. Louis Club Appoints Committees—Hono:; 
to New President at Memphis. 





HOLD FIRST BUSINESS MEETING. 

JACKSON, Miss., Dee. 29.—The newly-organized Build- 
ers’ & Dealers’ Exchange of Jackson held its first busi- 
ness meeting here last night. This is an organization 
to afford a centrally located office and place ot business 
tor all general and sub-contractors and dealers in ma- 
terials. Im addition to this particular feature its pur- 
pose is to elevate the standard of the building trades in 
Jackson by encouraging honest and friendly competition, 
by eliminating the peddling of bids, by weeding out 
incompetent and irresponsible builders, and by abolish- 
ing the practice mdulged in by certain contractors of 
making what might be called ‘‘plans’’ for ignorant 
owners. 


FOREST CLUB OUTLINES YEAR’S PROGRAM. 

SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 26.—The year’s program of the 
University of Washington Forest Club, including smok 
ers, mixers and speeches by successful men in all lines 
of work connected with forestry, has been announced. 
The program includes addresses by T. E. Ripley, of the 
Wheeler-OUsgood Company, of Tacoma, on ‘‘ Problems of 
Wood Utilization’’; Alex. Polson, of the Polson Logging 
Company, Hoquiam, on ‘‘ Practical Logging’’; John 
P.~Van Orsdale, of the Portland Lumber Company, 
Portland, on ‘‘ Logging Engineering’’; J. D. Young, 
of the Inman-Poulson Logging Company, Kelso, Wash., 
on ‘‘Human Side of Logging’’; G. M. Cornwall, Port- 
land, on ‘‘The Broader Uses of Lumber’’; R. L. 
Fromme, supervisor of the Olympic national forest 
reserve, on ‘‘ Activities in the Olympic National For- 
est’’; and J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lu:n- 
ber Mills, whose subject has not been announced. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF ST. -LOUIS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—The first meeting of the new 
officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, elected at 
the annual meeting held December 15, was held at the 
club rooms Tuesday afternoon December 29. The fol- 
lowing organization of committees was effected. 

Entertainment committee—Julius Seidel, chairman, wit. 
power and instructions to select his own committee. ‘4.11s 
was done out of courtesy to Mr. Seidel and with the fuilest 
appreciation of his splendid ability as chairman of an enter- 
tainment committee. 

Membership committee—Thomas W. Fry, chairman, C. F. 
Luebrman Hardwood Lumber Company; J. W. Vutnain, St. 
Louis Lumber Company; Stephen J. Gavin, Stephen J. Gayia 
Lumber Company; R. S. Price, Missouri Lumber «& Land 
Exchange Company; L. M. ‘Tully, Louisiana Ked Cypress 
Company. 

Traffic committce—Thomas C. Whitmarsh, cl airman, W. NS 
Ferguson Lumber Company; O. H. Sample, 0. il. Saimp.e 
Lumber Company; W. J. Yardley, Sabine Lumber comypauy ; 
EK. E. Eversull, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company; A. il. 
Beardsley, Antrim Lumber Company. 

Arbitration committee—George H. Hogg, chairman, Iozg- 
Harris Lumber Company; D. 8. Cassell, 2004 Easton Aveu.e; 
Charles C. Curry, Charles C. Curry & Co.; C. W. Jurden, ban- 
ner Lumber Company; Louis J. Ganahl, South Side Lumber 
Company. 

Legislation and public affairs committee—P. F. Cook, chair- 
man, St. Louis Lumberman; J. F. Schneiders, Frost-Johnusou 
Lumber Company; R. B. McConnell, Huttig Sash & Dow! 
Company; William Querl, Charles F. Querl Lumber Com- 
pany; W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Scrivenoter Hoo-Hoo, 

Publicity committee—W. E. Barns, chairman, St. Louis 
Lumberman; L. E. Cornelius, Chicago Lumber & Coal Cou.- 
pany ; Edmund Goedde, B. Goedde & Bros. Lumber Company ; 
c. G. Schilling, 5652 Gates Avenue; C. C. Mullen, Long-bell 
Lumber Company. 

Finance committee—John A. Reheis, chairman, St. Louis 
Lumber Company; S. H. Fullerton, Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company; F. E. Sheldon, T. H. Garrett Lumber Company ; 
C. M. Jennings, Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company; ©. 3. 
Chesbro, Louis Werner Saw MiJl Company. 





ANNUAL OF THE MEMPHIS CLUB. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 28.—UCharles G. Kadel, secretary- 
treasurer of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for the 
last two years, was chosen president of that organization 
for the ensuing year at the annual election held at the 
Business Men’s Club Saturday evening, December 19. 
The full election results follow: 


President—Charles G. Kadel, P. F. Stone Lumber Com- 


Parirst vice president—J. R. McFadden, Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Company. 

Second vice president—F. W. Dugan, F. W. Dugan Lumber 
Company. 

Directors—H. W. Bonner, J. H. Bonner & Co,; C. C. Dick- 
inson, E. Sondhgimer Company; Joe Thompson, Dudley Lum- 
ber Company. 

His elevation to the presidency was not the only honor 
which came to Mr. Kadel. President Allen presented 
him with a glittering array of silver ‘‘as a token of ap- 
preciation of services as secretary and of esteem by 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis.’’ That 
he was deeply touched and almost overwhelmed by the 
gift was clearly indicated by the fact that he was un- 
able to say anything beyond a brief expression of his 
appreciation. Members were enthusiastic in congratu- 
lating the recipient and in admiring the handsome design 
of the knives, forks, spoons and other silverware making 
up the gift. 

There were 109 votes cast. Throughout the voting the 
candidates and their friends were busy trying to turn 
ballots their way and there was the usual jollity which 
goes with such occasions. Light refreshments were 
served and everybody had a good time. Even those who 
lost accepted defeat gracefully and it was apparent that 
no ili feeling had been engendered by either the campaign 
or the election itself. 

A feature of the evening was the reading of a tele- 


gram from J. W. Thompson, E, E. Taenzer and ( 
Kellogg as follows: ‘*Although absent we are with 
in spirit. Best wishes.’’ This came from Los Ano 
Cal., where these three memters of the club reside. — 
The newly elected officers will be installed at the 
meeting to be held after the first of the year, 


DETROIT BUILDERS TO ELECT. 

Detroit, Micu., Dee. 29.—Interest in the buil: 
trades centers upon the coming election of directors 
the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange which 
be held January 5. There will be five directors ek 
and among the candidates whose names have been pl: 
by the nominating committee is William A. CG. Mi) 
president and treasurer of the W. A. C. Miller Lu», 
Company. 





— 





SALT LAKE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTs 

Sart LAKE City, Urau, Dee. 24.—The semian: 
clection of officers of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s | 
was held at the regular mecting of the Club Thursd 
December 17. After a spirited contest the follow 
were elected for the ensuing six months: 

President—S. W. Morrison, president of the S. W. Morri 
Lumber Company. 

Vice _president—-F. E. Losee, secretary of the MeConaug 
Losee Lumber Company. : 

.Secretary and treasurer—H. W, Culbertson, manager of 1 
McFarland Lumber Company, all of Salt Lake City. 


A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring offies 





S. W. MORRISON, SALT LAKE CITY; 
Elected President of Lumbermen’s Club. 


who had so ably conducted the affairs of the organiza 
tion dming the previous half year. These officers were: 

President Charles A. McFarland, general manager of the Rio 
Grance Lumber Company; vice president, J. R. Hufbauer, 
president of the Hufbauer Brokerage Company ; secretary and 
treasurcr, F. E. Losee. 

Optimistic remarks were made by George E. Merrill, 
presivent of the Morrison-Merrill Lumber Company, and 
W. H. Esworthy, president of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany. These gentlemen took an encouraging view of 
prospects for better business in the lumber trade during 
the coming year. 

The meeting was attended by thirty-two of the lead- 
ing lumbermen of Salt Lake City, the affair concluding 
with a luncheon. 


eee 


INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.. Dec, 28.—The New Orleans Con- 
tractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange installed its newly elected 
officers and held its annual smoker last Monday night, 
with J. H. Aitken serving as master of ceremonies. 
Practically the entire membership of the exchange at- 
tended and there were many invited guests. After in- 
stalling Herman H. Thomas as president, Allen Tupper 
as vice president, and James McGowan as treasurer, Mr. 
Aitken presented a brief report showing an inerease in 
membership of 116 for the year. His financial statement 
showed receipts of $10,711 and the total assets of the 
exchange, including its building, were placed at $65,030. 

Mr. Tupper, as chairman of the publicity committee, 
commenting upon the offer of local newspapers to give 
space to the publication of building news, suggested 
that there was no reason why the quotations on build- 
ing materials should not be published as the quotations 
Board of Trade and Stock, Cotton and Sugar Exchanges 
were. 

Mr. Bond proposed certain changes in the classification 
rules, including one fixing a standard of %x1%4 inches, 
4 feet long, for plastering lath. The matter was re- 
ferred to the proper committee. 

On behalt of the members, Mr. Aitken presented the 
retiring president, Walter F. Jahneke, with .a gold- 
headed cane, the recipient making a brief but eloquent 
response. y 

Later in the evening a musical and vaudeville program 
was staged and refreshments were served. 
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_ THE TRADES COMMISSION ACT; ITS PROVISIONS, 
OBJECTS AND PROBABLE EFFECT. | 


[Address by Judge B. S. Grosscup, of Tacoma, Wash., before the Western Forestry & Conservation Association. ] 


he full import of the Act of Congress “To Create a Federal 
ty de Commissicn,” approved September 26, 1914, will depend 
up.o its judicial construction when it reaches the highest 
co. rt. If that court, in the exercise of its high function of 
ini rpretation, shall give to the language its literal import 
thi. statute introduces into American government a radical 
chi nge of the principles which have heretofore been regarded 
as fundamental. If, by judicial construction, the language 
sh: | be applied in harmony with the principles of law and 
pu lie policy heretofore underlying the country’s material 
de: lopment nothing of importance has been done on which 
ex) -ctation can be based of a change in the character of indus- 
tri. | activity or toward arresting the tendency of absorption 
of mall business by big business. ‘This paper will discuss the 
sco e and effect of the Act from the viewpoint of each of 
th -e possible interpretations. 
he law establishes a commission composed of five men, no 
move than three of whom shall be of the same political party, 
to ve appointed by the President, subject to confirmation by 
the Senate; clerks, secretaries, examiners and attorneys are 
provided to the extent the commission shall deem necessary, 
Th meat of the act is in the first five lines of the fifth 
section: 
rhat unfair methods in competition in commerce are hereby 
de: jared unlawful.” 
fhe commission is hereby empowered and directed to 
prevent persons, partnerships or corporations (except banks 
and common carriers subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce) 
from using unfair methods in competition in commerce.” 
Commerce is defined as covering trade among the States 
and Territories and with foreign countries. Interstate car- 
riers and banks are exempted because their control and regu- 
lation have been provided by previous legislation. : 
Whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that 
any person, partnership or corporation has been or is using 
any unfair methods of competition, and if it shall appear to 
the commission that a proceeding by it in respect thereof 
would be to the interest of the public, it shall proceed to an 
investigation, on notice to the suspected offender. The power 
of inquisition and examination is complete. The commission 
holds the key to the strong box containing the secrets of 
every citizen, natural or corporate, whose business crosses a 
State line or the boundary of a foreign country. The commis- 
sion has power to determine as a fact the effect of any trade 
practice on the public interest, and if in its opinion any per- 
son or corporation competing for interstate or foreign business 
is using unfair methods it may order him to desist from 
using the method condemned. Judicial review is provided, 
but with the provision that, if the order is supported by evi- 
dence, it shall be affirmed and enforced. ; 
Other provisions of the law are designed to secure publicity 
of corporate transactions and organization, and relate to ad- 
ministrative functions in aid of the powers granted. 
rhe Act does not set forth or define what shall constitute 
unfair competition. Literally construed, it confers upon five 
men despotic power over the whole field of commercial and 
muanufacturing activity, except purely State transactions. The 
general welfare clause in Federal constitution, coupled with 
the specific grant to Congress of the power to regulate com- 
merece among the States and with foreign countries, is the 
basis on which this legislation must rest. Will it be con- 
strued a8 a surrender to Government, in the interest of society, 
of the right to fix a limit on the harvest of industry, or will 
the language of the statute be applied in the light of reason 
so as to preserve the right to acquire property so long as the 
means employed do not violate recognized principles of law? 


A Common Level for All Commerce. 


The policy behind this Act proceeds upon the theory that 
monopoly is an incident of unrestrained and unregulated 
competition. If, therefore, monopoly is in itself a_ crime 
against society, all competition by which a trader triumphs 
over his rivals is unfair. This doctrine, carried to its ultimat 
conclusion, means that industry is a content supervised by the 
Government in such a way that no contestant can excel his 
rivals. This is a beautiful conception of society, but are we 
ready to drive to other lands, where the struggle is free and 
the prize goes to the victor, the creative and combat ive energy 
which has made this land rich under the policy of industrial 
freedom? It may be that this law was passed in response to 
the demand of sociel theorists who would have the Government 
treat the proceeds of human activity as the road grader uses 
his drag, always shaving the high points into the holes, ac 
complishing a common level. } 
would fasten on trade the same rule which union labor has 
ordained for the government of the craft—equality of product 
at a uniform wage. ; 

If, on the other hand, the court shall adopt the view that 
Congress did not intend to confer upon this commission the 
extraordinary power of making its judgment the measure of 
commercial righteousness, but notwithstanding the broad 
language of the statute the commission’s power is restricted 
by recognized legal principles, to be applied in the light of 
reison, nothing substantial has been done. 


A Question of Vital Policy. 


The broad question of policy will not be side tracked by a 
judicial decision, either way it is rendered. This is a question 
of vital policy which will be finally determined by the Ameri- 
can people after the issue has been. defined in words so clear 
that their meaning will not depend on judicial construction, 
and the citizenship with full understanding shall have cast 
thir votes. It is not a party question, as parties are now 
constituted. The debates show that those who voted for it 
differed radically as to their understanding of the extent of 
the powers granted to the commission, That the same majority 
res;onsible for this commission Act did not intend to upturn 
by the roots existing trade practices is shown by the second 
se‘‘ion of the Act, approved October 15, 1914, “to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints,’ commonly known 
as the Clayton bill, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce, in the course of such commerce, either directly 
or indirectly to discriminate in price between different pur- 
ch sers of commodities, which commodities are sold for use, 
co: sumption, or resale within the United States or any Terri- 
te thereof or the District of Columbia or any insular pos- 
se sion or other place under the jurisdiction of the United 
St.tes, where the effect of such discrimination may be to sub- 
St) itially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce. Provided, That nothing herein 
co tained shall prevent discrimination in prices between 
pucchasers of commodities on account of differences in grade, 
q' ‘lity, or quantity of the commodity sold, or that makes 





This law, literally enforced, 


only due allowance for difference in the cost of selling or 
transportation, or discrimination in price in the same or 
different communities made in good faith to meet competition; 
And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent persons engaged in selling goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise in commerce from selecting their own customers in bona 
fide transactions and not in restraint of trade.” 

This section, after running the gauntlet of amendment and 
conference between the two houses, legalizes by its several 
provisos the methods which have been most efficient in build- 
ing up the big business of the country. Ability afforded by 
large capital to manufacture, buy and sell in large quantity 
enables big business to sell cheaper and serve better than little 
business. The Clayton Act permits taking advantage of the 
opportunity. A uniform price at the place of delivery assists 
centralization and takes from the small trader and manu- 
facturer the advantage of proximity to his market. The most 
effective weapon of big business is the right to select its cus- 
tomers, protected by the last proviso of the section. ‘This right, 
now legalized, has frequently been condemned by the courts 
and is one of monopoly’s chief defenses against the assaults 
of the independents, - 

This comment on the Clayton Act is not intended as a 
criticism of legislators who passed the Act or the President 
who approved it. It is intended to illustrate the difficulties 
encountered by honest statesmen in trying to compromise be- 
tween a system of free business within the limits of recognized 
moral principles and a system of despotic control by Govern- 
ment agents. Great issues in popular government grope their 
way through confusion of ideas more confused by vagueness 
of expression, They finally take form and are embodied in 
clear expression of conviction. Each side, after deliberation, 
feels itself supported by reason and experience. This legis- 
lation has brought to light an issue still more or less in confu- 
sion due to lack of courage of conviction. Public discussion, 
argument at the bar, and judicial decision will fast prepare 
the people for the final verdict of the ballot. 

Rights of the Private Citizen. 


The philosophical historian finds in the laws of a country a 
reliable basis for a correct understanding of the moral char- 
acter of the people. By law is meant the rule of conduct 
entorced by the State, requiring citizens to do certain things 
and to refrain from doing certain things. In the evolution of 
civilization despotism and law have been in constant conflict. 
Despotism stands for absolute power of the State. It insists 
upon the supreme authority of the State to govern, without 
fixed and comprehensible rules within the scope of which the 
individual is Iree to act according to his judgment and con- 
science. Law protects the individual against oppression by 
the State so long as his conduct does not interfere with the 
rights of others and prescribes fixed rules for his conduct in 
society. When manhood outgrew serfdom political princes 
were forced to relinquish control over the private activities 
of the citizen. The right to be governed by definite laws, to 
be tried under fixed rules by a jury of his peers, and to have 
life, liberty and property subject to forfeiture only by judg- 
ment after due notice and trial was, more than three centuries 
ago, insisted upon by the English people to the point of revo- 
lution, and to avoid political annihilation the crown sur- 
rendered despotic powcr which it had insisted upon as a divine 
right. Since that great epoch in history English people have 
been governed-by law and not the caprice of men. 

The American colonies went a step farther and based their 
separation from the mother country upon the “self-evident” 
truth that governments derive “their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” to the end that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness may be preserved as “inalienable rights” 
of mankind. The Federal constitution, with its amendments, 
contains specific guaranties of this fundamental truth. 


Evolution in Civic Life and Manufacture. 

During the first century of our Government's life there was 
no attempt to abridge the industrial activity of the citizen. 
Criminal statutes were confined to protection against trespass 
upon person and property. Civil law provided simple rules 
by means of which business intercourse might be conducted 
and the fruits of industry secured. The country prospered; 
population multiplied; private wealth accumulated. 

The Civil War was a titanic struggle for the supremacy of 
moral and political principles. To repair the waste of battle- 
fields and maintain vast armies private life was attuned to the 
highest pitch of energy. Respectability in society was meas- 
ured by industry. The idler was despised. Honor was earned 
by work and measured by accomplishment. Exhaustion of 
resources ended the carnage, but the vast human force of the 
nation, stirred to its utmost depths, survived and directed its 
energy to the development of the country’s vast resources. 
The enthusiasm enkindled to intensity by war activities 
wrought a profound change in the life of the people. A 
political union of States became a nation and trade spread 
nationwide. Big ambitions became reatities through concen- 
tration of capital and the use of mechanical inventions. 
Handshops scattered everywhere were closed and their work 
transferred to the machine shop. ‘These machine shops in 


their turn gave place to the more economical factory. The 
concentration of labor into factories centralized trade. The 


village declined; the city grew. The economical advantage 
of doing thirgs 1n a big way gave birth to a big business. In 
every line of industry bigness resulted in economy and the 
consequent ability, by underselling, to drive weak competitors 
from the field. 

Power in Transportation. 

At the beginning of this new era in business no one ques- 
tioned the moral or legal right of free and unrestrained 
competition. Strong organizations under the protection of 
corporate law absorbed the weak. Limited monopoly resu'ted 
through the operation of the natural law of progress, based 
on economic principles. Contemporaneous with trade and 
manufacturing development along these new lines railroad 
transportation underwent concentration into great systems, 
each supreme in its sphere of service. Combination between 
carriers and shippers, with its opportunity for special favors, 
too often embraced, aroused the people to the conviction that 
public carriers were violating legal principles. Unbridled 
exercise of industrial freedom had produced great wealth, 
which was accumulating in spots through manipulation of 
railroad transportation. At heart the whole world admires 
accomplishment when fairly earned, but with equal depth of 
feeling condemns unfair methods — is aroused to indignation 

y Vv splay of ill-gotten gains. 
een is : canes function, whether performed 
directly or through the agency of private corporation. Trans- 
portation requires facilities which thé sovereign power of the 
State alone can provide. Those who engage in the business 
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_ Have It! 


Straight or Mixed Cars :— 


White Pine, Norway 
Tamarack, Hemlock 
White Cedar Shingles 
and Posts, Lath and 
Baled Shavings. 


Shipments Via 
C. & N.-W. or C.,M. & St. P. Ry’s. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Hi 


Are You in the Market 


on the following? If so, let us hear from you. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hemlock A.W.& A.L. 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 5 Pine A.W.& A.L. 
50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 4 Pine A.W.& A.L. 
20 cars Extra X A X W. C. Shingles, 


| KOEPP BROS. LUMBER & FUEL CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Tl 











Wit, Humor and Philesophy 


To lighten the Burdens 
of Men Engaged in 


LUMBERING 


“The Woods” 
A New Book 


by “The Lumberman Poet” 
unparalleled sale. 





which has met with 


Press Comments assure its heerty welcoome:— 
Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come—Boston Globe. 
Wholly admirable—Buffalo News. 
Real Poetry—Sazn Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork—American Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald. 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houstos Post. 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 
“The Woods” is beautifully bound in cloth 
(size 544x8”—135 pages) with appropriate colored 
cover design and will be sent postpaid for. .$1.00 


“In Forest Land” 
Third Edition. 

. Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their 
world and in their language, It’s the book that 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition 
being exhausted in four weeks. You can make 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- 
ticularly for gift and library purposes—printed in 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated 
In tint. PPicG, POetpale~ cc ses cccse 2 


coccee $1.25 


“Resawed Fables” 


sop was a philosopher, but he never was im 
the lumber business. He never wrote any wise 
sayings about wus. = 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose 
writings of “the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written 
about the lumber business or any other business. 
That’s its purpose, 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid............ $1.00 


Full descriptions of these books and 
others will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
, «31 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Special 


Babcock 





Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lumber Co. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY. 








General Offices, 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
SILVER WHITE PINE 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 


NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 
also — 

YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Sess sea 


| North Carolina Pine 





i 
} WHITE PINE, 


POPLAR, HEMLOCK 


and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 











Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SAW MILL 
Konnarock, Va. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘ 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARRHEIM, PRES. 


Ww. LICHTENSTUL, SEc'y & TREAS. 





under franchise granted by the State accept a trust for the 
benefit of the whole people. Any species of favoritism by 
which the Government gives one person an advantage over 
another is a breach of trust. It is a violation by the State, 
through its agent, of the fundamental law guaranteeing equal 
opportunity in the ‘‘pursuit of happiness.”’ Violation of this 
fundamental principle of justice by railroad management 
ealled into existence the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with carefully defined powers and clearly stated commands 
affecting the conduct of interstate railroad transportation. 


Regulation of Rate Making and Commerce. 


The provision in the Interstate Commerce Act which called 
forth the greatest criticism was the power to determine the 
reasonableness of rates. This provision was attacked on the 
ground that it was an impairment of private property rights. 
This power of the commission was sustained on the ground 
that the franchise to build and operate was a creature of the 
State, and that the State had retained sovereign power over 
rate-making, and that its agent, which had accepted the trust 
of serving the public, was subject to the will of its creator. 
The right to perform a function of the State under a grant 
from the State is clearly distinguishable from the right to 
engage in private enterprise, which is an attribute of personal 
liberty not derived from government but inherent in mankind. 

The real purpose of the Act to regulate commerce was to 
preserve to private business equal opportunity and the right of 
free competition. In all the legal literature bearing on the 
constitutional right of Congress to regulate and limit the 
earnings of railroad companies there is not a suggestion that 
a similar power affecting purely private transactions and 
private persons would fall within the valid exercise of govern- 
mental authority. 


Construing the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Twenty-five years ago Congress, listening to the clamor of 
protest raised by those who had lost their business through 
the economic evolution of trade and manufacture, and im- 
pressed by academic economists with the danger of extor 
tionate prices when competition shall have been practically 
eliminated, passed the Sherman Antitrust Act, which pro- 
vides : 

“Every combination . . . in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States or with foreign nations is 

illegal.” 
and that 

“Eyery person who shall monopolize or attempt to monopo- 
lize, or combine or conspire with any other person or persons 
to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” 

It is fair to say that the statesmen who were responsible 
for this Act never intended that it should be literally con- 
strued. As the Supreme Court has lately said, it must be 
applied “in the light of reason.” It is indeed doubtful if this 
Act is supported by public opinion. Juries have generally 


refused to convict even where the fact of monopoly was 
established with reasonable clearness. Courts have held 
that to support a criminal indictment under the Act the 


monopoly must have been the creature of intent to create and 
build up by unfair practice. The facts that 2 business, under 
prudent management, has grown so large that it is able to 
supply and does supply the whole consumption; that this 
growth, attributable to superior skill, natural advantages and 
the use of lawful opportunity, has resulted in ability to under- 
sell competitors, and the circumstance that competitors have 
sold out to their more successful rivals to avoid loss, do not, 
in the opinion of jurists, make such a business a criminal 
monopoly. Such monopoly is the product of the operation of 
economic principles beyond legislative control. The only 
conceivable means of arresting by statute the growth of 
monopoly incident to lawful activity is by usurpation by the 
Government of the power to abolish the right to acquire and 
hold private property and use it for the happiness of the 
possessor ; expressed in another form, by incorporating in our 
constitution the social dectrines of communism, 


Applying the “Rule of Reason.’’ 


Considerations of this kind impelled the Supreme Court to 
engraft upon the statute “the rule of reason.” It was not 
the purpose of Congress to overthrow any of the inalienable 
personal rights jealously protected by the fathers and handed 
down as an heritage to be jealously guarded. 

In the Standard Oil case the constitutionality of the Anti- 
trust Act was attacked on the ground that it sought to anni- 
hilate every business which by force of its size, superior 
management and application of inventive skill absorbed in 
its line the large bulk of trade or manufacture, thereby ac- 
quiring the power to dominate that particular branch of 
industry, and to fix prices. By the terms of the statute every 
person who has contributed his industry to the upbuilding of 
the enterprise is a criminal because his efforts, honest and 
laudable in themselves, have been more fruitful of results than 
the efforts of others. It was forcefully argued that a law 
which may condemn and punish honest industry is in conflict 
with the fundamental constitutional guaranties of the right 
to labor and the right to acquire and hold property. 

In answer to this criticism of the Act the Chief Justice 
said: 

“In every case where it is claimed an act or acts are in 
violation of the statute, the rule of reason in the light of the 
principles of the law and the public policy which the law 
embodies must be applied.” 

This decision recognizes the right of business to exist and 
expand, even though it may incidentally absorb the whole field 
and by superior economies eliminate all competitors ; provided, 
always, it has been builded on honest foundations without the 
employment of methods condemned by the conscience of man- 
kind. 

Monopolies Fair and Unfair. 

The test by which the substance of a monopoly is tried is 
the same whether the trial be on an indictment under the 
statute or in the form of public opinion. Its moral and legal 
right to exist depends on the means employed to create at. 

Is the monopoly on trial the creature of acts which the moral 
sense of mankind approves and the law upholds, protects and 
encourages; or is it the creature of physical force, duress, 
cheating, over-reaching and other means condemned by the 
moral sense and from the earliest dawn of our law recognized 
by jurists as grounds of relief? It is made the duty of the 
Government by the Sherman Act to eradicate monopolies 
created by practices recognized by jurists as immoral and 
unfair. In the light of reason others are to be treated as a 
part of our commercial institutions, but subject to be over- 
thrown by new conditions which may arise out of human 
progress along natural lines. What human progress has 
brought into being may by progress be destroyed. On every 
hand we sce the wealth of yesterday destroyed by the inven- 
tions of today. No monopoly is intrenched sufficiently to 
stand against attack by stronger artillery. Any trust which 
fails to share its commercial advantage with the community, 
or which does not lead Jin the prompt ddoption of mechanical 
appliances and commercial methods enabling it to give the 


most satisfactory service, is doomed to destruction under 
operation of the law of “the survival of the fittest.” 


— 


the 


Prosperity and “Big Business.’’ 

Big business paid little attention to this great st.) \,t, 
during the reconstruction which followed the panic of {492 
The contirmation of the gold standard by the elections in 1 .9¢ 
and the entry by the United States into worldwide af’. :»< 
both political and industrial, after the Spanish War, mx a 
the beginning of an era of industrial activity incomp, 
in intensity with any previous period. Trade and manuf: e 
increased with leaps and bounds. Fiscal organization ad; d 
to former times became utterly inadequate to the new , ij- 
tions. Before this time the corporations had largely absurjjoq 
individuals and partnerships, but now something more 
prehensive has occurred. ‘Che holding company afforde: , 
machinery suited to the exigency. Labor at unpreced a 
wages found employment. Luxuries of one day became p : 
sities of the next, causing inevitable increase in the c« f 
living. It is safe to say that at no time since the begi: 
of time, and in no other place in the world, were peo; 
well fed, so well clothed, so well housed, and so bount 


6 


supplied with amusement and recreation as in the | d 
States during the first decennial of this century. But j ie 
new structures of business the control of money had iner d 
its power over affairs, and power excites envy in the hear: o; 
those who have failed in their ambition to attain it. Ww 
men who have been masters over small things are cont: d 


subordinates in the enlarged organizations composed of 
small things. We can readily understand why those ) 
lost commanding positions by this change in the ord: of 
things are joining in the cry of discontent so prevaivnt 
throughout the land. But the rank and file of the ar: of 
discontent is of far sturdier material and its spirit is far 
nobler than jealousy and envy. 

Radical Improvements Under Trust Control. 

The captains of industry, by developing the trust, demon 
strated the industrial economy of centralized indus:;\ 
Kknergy which was exhausted under the competitive syst in 
tue scramble for customers is employed under the monopolistic 
system in creative work, enabling the trust to give better 
service at reduced price. ‘The trusts have centralized factories 
und housed them according to the most enlightened sanitary 
science. Child labor kas been discontinued; shorter hours 
give time for culture and amusement; old age and disability 
pensions are provided, and with it all the wage scale is higher 
than ever. Why, then, dissatisfaction of the employed? ‘Lhe 
anuswer is found in a truth demonstrated by all history, 
Human life is a struggle inspired by hope and aspiration for 
improved conditions. We have seen concentrated under one 
management and one fiscal organization an entire industry, 
with advantage to the labor employed in manufacture, and 
with advaniage to the final consumer. Is it not to be expected 
that many will draw the conclusion that if such benetit can 
come from partial concentration, proportionately greater 
henetits will follow concentration of all industry in the State, 
where every member can have equal voice in selecting the 
management, and where the opportunity will be open to all 
to become a directing officer? The argument can not be 
brushed aside by calling it socialism. On those unwilling to 
accept socialism as a station on the road of industrial and 
social progress the duty rests of providing a counter argument 

Intercourse, which is Marshall's definition of commerce, will 
eventually find itself under one of three constitutions: (1) 
Privately owned and privately managed business structures 
without limit of size, incidentally regulated by Government to 
prevent those abuses of power condemned by recognized prin- 
ciples of law and conscience and always open to the competi- 
tion of and subject to displacement by any other business 
structures evolved without Government aid. (2) A system 
of industrial communism by which no business will be allowed 
by Government to obtain such economic advantages over 
others that the public will have any reason for preferring one 
to the other, applying the same rules in trade that union 
labor has involved for its government. (3) Government 
ownership and management of all manufacture and exchange. 


Powers and Possibilities of the Trades Commission. 


The Trades Commission Act places under the administration 
of the commission supervision of the dissolution of trusts 
after judicial condemnation under the Antitrust Act, and 
makes the commission an inquisitorial body with the duty of 
presentment to the court of suspected violators for prosecu- 
tion. The Sherman Antitrust law is expressly preserved. 
This means that the construction of that law by the Supreme 
Court, that it shall be applied in the light of reason, is the 
declared public policy of the country on the subject of 
monopoly. In the “light of reason” it may be held that the 
power to suppress “unfeir competition” conferred by the 
Trades Commission Act would not reach those practices which 
have been recognized by jurists as legally permissible and 
by public opinion as sound morality. Interpreted by the rule 
applied to the antimonopoly act, the line distinguishing unfair 
from fair competition will be conduct prohibited by statute 
and conduct which courts have recognized as ground of relief 
in private transactions. If the statute shall be thus construed 
from the viewpoint of reason and not by its strict language 
no change has been wrought except the removal of adminis- 
tration from the judiciary to a political body. If it be deter- 
mined by construction of this Act that in arriving at what 
is fair and what is unfair practice is to be measured by 
judicial standards then this commission, which possesses 
nether legislative power nor judicial functions, would as an 
administrative agency have no power over trade competition 
beyond investigation preliminary to judicial action and sub- 
sequent supervision of judicial decree. 


Jeopardizing the Rights of Industry. 

The conclusion is apparent that one of two situations 
exists, depending on the construction of the Act. By a literal 
application of language, Congress has created and given into 
the hands of five men a power over business unlimited by 
law and as despotic in principle as the powers of the English 
throne before Magna Charta, the Bourbon kings before tlie 
French Revolution, the Prussian monarch before the German 
empire, or the existing court of the Tzar. Commerce is the 
life of the nution. Has it been the deliberate intention of the 
people of this country to surrender personal freedom, which 
comprehends the right to work-and to refrain, use and enjoy 
the wages of labor, to an executive agency of the Govern 
ment? Have the people’s representatives despoiled the people 
of a right wrested by blood and war in the lands from which 
their ancestors came, and in our own land sealed by the blood 
of our Revolutionary fathers? 

On the other hand, if “the light of reason” shall continu: 
to illumine the inner chamber of interpretation, no final ste; 
has been taken and business will for the time being be gov 
erned by the principle which has been the strength of th 
column—that industry is entitled to the proceeds of its risk 
and labor. a 

In either event, the ultimate policy of the nation will no! 
be settled until we have reasoned together with full under 
standing of the moment of the issue. The conflict between 
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the doctrine of State supremacy and national supremacy in 
maiicrs affecting the public welfare was the occasion of 
political strife for more than half a century and became 
fins iy involved in the issues submitted to the gage of battle. 
The People as Interpreters of Law. 

legislation beginning with the Sherman Antitrust Act 
and extending to the Clayton Act of the present Congress has 
co (.¥ been preliminary, but has served to bring to the front 
for liberate discussion, and reasoning with each other con- 
cory ug the merits of industrial policies resting on diametri- 
cal! opposite fundamental systems of public policy. The dis- 
cuss oh must be temperate, the reasoning fair, and the issue 


den iy understood before final submission to the supreme 
cour © of power in Republican Government-—the judgment of 
the ople. 


| .ave faith that when the period of partisan jugglery has 
peer passed, and when the issue has been seriously studied, it 
will ve settled without physical strife and will be settled for 
rh rmanent welfare of humanity. ; ? - 

\Wiatever may be the judicial interpretation of this Act, 
it is certain that the American people have not consciously 
asseited to a social revolution and without a protest permitted 
their personal freedom, bought with blood, to relapse into 
abselutism. It can not be gainsaid that civilized government 
jis up parently recurring to the type from which it evolved. 
Scie ce impresses upon the naturalist the importance of this 
tend ucy in the propagation of plants and animals, and enjoins 
eve enort to avoid relapse to type by constant care In breed- 
Yo prevent relapse from liberty restrained by law to 


ius ; 4 : . “ 
rule based on the judgment of rulers will require counter 
effort by an aroused public imbued with the spirit of Goethe's 
{ile 


“Fortune’s greatest gift to man 
Is personality alone.” 

Procress is the sequence of struggle of individual to attain 
supremacy over individual. Removal of the reward of struggle 
will mark the beginning of decadence. These truths are 
established by history and grounded in the principles ol 
as 1 wish to express the faith that the Trades 
Comission Act will be construed in the light of reason and 
applied in Larmony with the industrial law w yccaimger iy 
tuis people and this nation comfort at home and power a ee ‘ 1. 

Our ancestral lands are bathed in blood ; overbearing am wh 
tions lor trade expansion have clashed ; strength is str geling 
with strength, and skill outwitting skill tor the gpg oe 
of europe alone, but of the uttermost parts of the vase - - 
judeveloped or decadent races must yield to modern civillz 
— A Crisis in American Affairs. 

lhe god of battles may change political boundaries and may 
change the code of international law, but when it 1s vee _— 
the men whe escape mortal missiles will return to their ‘Fe- 
spective countries armed with enlightened zeal for progress 
and with courage hardened by the experiences of the battle- 
neid, Germany may be destroyed, but the Germans will —s 
and work and continue to apply science to the mastery o 
Nature. France may be Lbumiiated, but the i reneo will — 
linus tu manufacture the world’s luxuries and to fashion tin 
rument. Hngland may be clipped of colonies, but the Bagiisn 
will continue to manipulate trade and will continue to a 
uiouey Changers of mankind. America is not now involved- - 
wi are not fixely to become involved in the carnage but from 
alier the war is over we can not escape ubpless 
we ure Willing to become a commercially dependent nation. 
\merica togay is facing a crisis. How shail preparation be 
mage’ When tue German empire saw a war cloud on het 
orizoh at the rising ol the sul and again at the setting “es 
tie sun She accumulated marcal implements and trained bet 
wy in suluiery. On our horizon, both West and East, there 
is, not tue thunder cloud of war but tiie Sigus ola commercial 
swrml, tow are we preparaing to reach with American goods 
tne markets of the world so that our own people may be 
steudily employed? Are we guarding against the greater 
uals r ot swamping home markets with foreign wares and 
proauce’ it the American people are to hold their own ‘0 
this world competition they must have the material implements 
ot trade. ‘hese are Lactories, railroads and ships. ‘They must 
have the medium of trade; that is, money, They must have 
iue lite of trade; that is, enterprise. Without all of these no 
amount of ingenuity will enable this people to keep abreast in 
the mighty march of manulacturing und commercial progress 
lorecast by tue truths of history and the signs of the horo- 

Lue task will not be easy, the burden of meeting foreign 
competition will not be light. It is as certain as truth that 
this people, ingenious as they are in fabricating matter and 
inanipulating nature’s forces, will not meet the full measure 
ol their responsibility to future generations if handicapped 
by a Stagnating public policy. 


tbe strugsle 


Phases of Monopoly Not a Menace. 


it must be recognized that there is a widespread fear that 
concentration of trade to the extent that a very limited num- 
ber of persons through corporate organization are able to 
control the production and sale of any necessity of life is a 
menace to the public welfare. This general alarm has influ- 
enced courts and politics. Monopoly under American law 
lieans practical control of the manufacture and sale of any 
urticle of generai use. Protection by the Government of ex- 
clusive control is not a necessary element of monopoly, as the 
word has been defined in judicial literature. Is there, in fact, 
any real danger to the public welfare in the existence of big 
business, even so big as to have absorbed control over an entire 
line of manufacture and sale? Where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire, but is the use of fire to be prohibited 
because its malicious application wantonly destroys property 
and life? he history of recent times, including the record of 
litigation under the Antitrust .\ct, shows that, as a general 
rule, so-called trust products are sold at a less price, and the 
labor employed receives higher wages, than when the same 
ar‘icles in kind were produced by small and competing shops. 
It would be a strange indictment that charged a strong man 
in a criminal court of a breach of duty to society merely 
be ause he possessed the strength to maim his. neighbor, with- 
0 allegation or proof that the accused had misused his 
St'cngth or had any intention of doing so. A person engaged 
ii big business under the antitrust laws is, however, held 
suntable at the criminal bar because his business is strong, 

not because he causes it to abuse its strength. Is that kind 
©: law calculated to make America influential in the world's 
orkets? Is it calculated to build up factories and trade 
© sanizations which will employ labor and make a home mar- 
k' for farms? It may occur to some layman that the courts 
ve become somewhat tangled in the threads of the rule of 
! ison by condemning property and outlawing everybody 
' sponsible for its existence because that property, though 

iestly accumulated, can be used for the public advantage. 


Business Depression and Trade Regulation. 


Some statesmen are inquiring into the cause of business de- 
Ssion at this time when every matefial condition is ap- 





parently favorable to activity. Is it not pertinent to the 
inquiry to look back twenty-five years and assemble the 
evidence? Has a single instance of oppression of producers 
or extortion from consumers been brought to light and the 
practice stopped, either by personal punishment or by judicial 
injunction? Some students of the times will say if no good 
has come from smashing to pieces the general framework 
which holds together the working parts, these working parts 
are still running and no harm has been done. That is prob- 
ably true respecting the prosecuted trusts, but does it follow 
that there is no historical evidence of injury to the public 
welfare by the Antitrust Act, the prosecutions under it, and the 
supplemental legislation of Congress? I am grouping all 
together to avoid any charges of political partisanship. The 
period begins under a Republican administration and Congress, 
and ends under a Democratic administration and Congress, 
while vigorous prosecution was initiated by the acknowledged 
leader of the Progressive party. 

The passage of the Act and the earlier cases upholding its 
constitutionality were followed by four vears of profound 
business depression, attributable, no doubt, to many causes, and 
to what extent this trade regulation is responsible no student 
would venture an opinion. Two facts were in sequence, the 
Act and the panic. The administration which followed the 
panic of ’93 treated this statute cither as a dead letter or 
construed it as inapplicable to the general reorganization of 
the time. The captains of industry and the captains of polities 
worked hand in hand. 

Concentration, consolidation and coéperation were the 
resurrection, and quickened the life of business. The whole 
land was transformed from repose to intense activity. 

The political policy of the McKinley administration and 
the Congress of the time may not be responsible for the 
prosperity of the period, but we have the two contemporaneous 
facts, political friendliness to big business and prosperity. 
rhen came the beginning of what has since been termed “ 


i ; civic 
righteousness.’ 


An administration, strong in the hearts of 
the people, conscientiously and fearlessly put forth the slogan 
“that the law must be obeyed though the heavens fall,” and 
the old truth “that the law is no respecter of persons Which 
being interpreted meant persons big in the world of business 

Theory and Fact in Trade Control. 


The following administration followed in the line of 
ress with even greater vigor. Business started downhi)l with 
the initiation of these antitrust prosecutions. There may be 
no connection, but we have these two facts, attempted enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Antitrust law and decline of business 
lhe country apparently caught its breath after the Supreme 
Court laid down “the light of reason” doctrine. The “Now 
Freedom,” as embodied in the Trades Commission Act ‘and 
the Clayton Act, is an experiment in business legislation and 
possibly, depending on judicial construction, the inauguration 
of a new and profoundly revolutionary public policy. Here 
history stops and theory begins. re 

The popular fear of oppression by big business be 
parently not grounded in the facts of history 
xrounds for this state of the public mind sugges ; 
So far as deductions can be drawn fr 
rience, labor and capital have both benefited from the opera- 
tion of natural economic laws, and have suffered from the 
intervention of man-made laws. If, in the light of history, the 
possibility of extortion by big business is a rational ‘cause for 
alarm, what may we expect from the policy of committing the 
destiny of all business to the capricious will of five men no 
initter how irreproachable their character and how perfect 
their attainments ? In seeking a cause for the existing state 
of mind affecting big business the answer will be found in 
one of two causes: either there has been a stirring up of 
popular prejudice for partisan political purposes, or there is 
a firm foundation in the science of human life. My own 
conclusion is that the state of public feeling has arisen out 
of prejudice attributable to envy and disappointment on the 
part of inferior contenders for success who have fallen by the 
wayside, and the demagogic preaching of political aspirants 
many of whom measure the soundness of a proposed policy by 
the number of votes it will attract. Having failed to find in 
history a real basis, it remains to consider the ground for 
condemning big business because it is big, reached by a study 
of life. , 


prog 


ing ap- 
two other 
‘st themselves. 
om the lessons of expe- 


The Status of Big Business. 


it is argued that, human nature being selfish, men will take 
advantage of their cpportunities for gain at the sacrifice of 
their fellow men, and particularly when the fruits of imposi- 
tion are so distributed as not to justify individual opposition 
that big business affords the opportunity for extortion: with 
the conclusion that big business naturally results in extortion 
from the masses for the benefit of the few and injury to the 
public welfare. The fault of this reasoning lies in the failure 
to take into account the fact that all business is subject to 
the perpetual menace of 2 competitor of equal or greater 
capacity than itself through the action of forces to which it 
owes its own creation. Business, big or little, is the creature 
of skill and enterprise, incubated by ambition—to express it 
more gencrally, the creature of mind, to which all material 
things are subject. The mind is individual and incapable of 
ownership. Its future product is by the law of man and the 
inherent law of nature inalienable. Mind is the constructor 
of factories, transportation facilities and the other instrumen- 
talities of trade. ‘The mental power of each individual is 
always free to make and break combinations and to destroy 
what it has made when conditions offer the inducement for 
doing so. Big business in the saddle today is likely to be 
leading the horse tomorrow for the new creature created to 
meet new conditions. To say that any trade organization has 
obtained control of a market is te assume that it may have 
become a creature greater than its creator, which is contrary 
to reason. A trade organization may occupy the whole field, 
but the lessons of experience and reason go to the conclusion 
that if it is to maintain its precedence it must live up to the 
highest standard of service to the public. Any less standard 
Sf conduct would invite displacement by the same forces to 
which it owes its own existence. The ever alert and inde- 
pendent personal power of mind, the divine instrument on 
earth for the accomplishment of the evolution of mankind 
from material beasthood to spiritual perfection, is the ever- 
present competition which will preserve trade righteousness. 

The lessons of history and the principles of sociology reach 
the same conclusion, that modern business conditions aed 
methods are in harmony with tlie political philosophy handed 
down from a former age: 

“Through the whole range of authority, he governs best who 
governs least.” : 
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A cREW of seven men with a McGiffert stiff boom 
loader loaded 460,000 feet, 910 logs, on seventy cars in 
one day of nine hours for the Gulf Lumber Company 
at Fullerton, La. This will stand as a record-breaking 


day ’s work until someone else can beat it. 
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C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 
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We want your orders. 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Raine-Andrews Lumber Co. 
EVEN WOOD, W. VA. 

Manufacturers 
Hardwood, 
Hemlock, Spruce 
e © 
& 9 
United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 
Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
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WHITE 


oak. Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKER*BURG, W. VA. 


















































Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 


COLFAX, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAND SAWN SNAPS 


4 FAS Quartered White Oak 10” and Wider. 
4 FAS Plain White Oak. 

4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 

4 FAS Ash. 5-4 FAS Ash. 

4—18-22 Panel Cottonwood. 

4-4—13-17 Box Boards Cottonwood. 
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FOR THE JUNIOR LUMBERMAN 











A SEASONABLE SUGGESTION FOR ANY SEASON. 


The junior lumberman who likes to tinker will find the two plans on 
this page of special interest, since they will afford something easy to make 
from some of the odd pieces around his father’s yard and at the same time 
will bring him the pleasure that comes from having provided a home or 
eating place for some of the world’s feathered creatures. The upper pic- 
ture shows a bird house easy of construction. It has a round doorway large 
enough to admit the inhabitants, but too small for the entrance of depre- 
dators, and a life-like perch, which will serve as the birds’ front porch. 
In the lower picture is illustrated a feeding place for birds that they will 
appreciate in both winter and summer, but especially in winter. There are 
places for water and food and shelter. 

Lida May Briggs, of the Liberty Bell Bird Club, of the Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘I think your idea about asking the young lumber- 
men to make bird houses a splendid one. Please caution the bird house 
architects to sheathe the posts on which the bird-houses rest with tin or 
galvanized iron or put on an inverted tin funnel to keep cats from climbing 
up into the house.’’ The Liberty Bell Bird Club, it may be explained, was 
organized for the study and protection of song and insectivorous birds. 
Anyone may join by writing to Miss Briggs. 

Building a bird house will not only give the junior lumberman some 
thing to do that will train his hands and his mind but will give him an 
opportunity to study and appreciate bird life, will teach him kindness to all 
dumb creatures. The Christmas tree, which has delighted the little folks in 
the home or schoolhouse, should not, as heretofore, be thrown on the trash 
heap after it has been stripped of its glittering baubles. After it has been 
carefully set up out-of-doors in a safe and sheltered spot the little hands 
which reached out so eagerly for its gifts should place others upon it— 
garlands of bright berries, sheaves of golden grain, baskets of suet and 
bread-ecrumbs for the little feathered folks. A vessel ef water, free of 
ice, should be placed near-by for the bright-eyed visitors to drink or bathe in. 

Where there is a suitable tree standing near the home or school it can 
easily be converted into a Christmas tree for the birds by fastening gifts of 
food to its branches. Christmas must ever remain the day of the child; 
but, instead of making the little one selfish with a surfeit of costly toys, 
how much better to train it to look upon this holiday as the special season 
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to give succor and protection to the helpless! 








“ARGUMENTS” OF THE ANTAGONISTS OF WOOD. 





A “Test” in Fireproofing That Was Grossly Inconclusive — Claims of Brick Manufacturers 
of Detroit. 





BRICK MAKERS TO CAMPAIGN. 

Detroit, Micu., Dec. 29.—While there is no immediate 
prospect of an open fight on brick construction in 
Detroit the brick manufacturers are without doubt going 
to accomplish something through publicity and the ever 
present ‘‘build with brick’’ phrase will unquestionably 
have the desired effect. An example of the brick manu- 
facturers’ plan of procedure is taken from the Detroit 
Free Press, which incidentally is not an organ that 
uses the word ‘‘fireproof’’ guardedly. All of the state- 
ments have been disproved by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but 
the average man, who is contemplating the erection of a 
home, is ignorant of the misinformation given herewith: 


Building material men are looking forward to an excellent 
season in 1915. While some show a little uncertainty the 
majority are optimistic. 

The local brick industry anticipates a heavy building year, so 
much so that practically all the plants plan to increase their 
output over last year. During 1914 there were 300,000,000 
brick made in Detroit and it is probable close to 400,000,000 
will be made in 1915, when the new plant of the Mercier, 
Bryan, Larkins Company is considered. 

Not only is it expected there will be more building construc- 
tion, but the belief is general that the construction will tend 
toward fireproof buildings. 

Everywhere the people who build are trying to protect them- 
selves against the danger of fire. There is a more earnest 
inquiry into comparative costs and in # number of cities official 
investigation has been made to this end. Boston and Chicago 
especially have tried to prepare information that would en- 
courage construction of a safer type of dwellings. 

A recent investigation by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce is of particular interest. A committee of the association 
promotes a movement to extend the city’s fire limits so that no 
building with inflammable exterior may hereafter be erected 
within the city. It selects four examples of common types of 
houses for investigation. The plans of houses actually erected 
were used and these covered the cheap and moderate-priced 
dwelling of frame construction. The plans were handed to 
numerous contractors to figure in brick and cement to arrive 
at the actual difference in cost. Here is a summary of the 
results : 

A four-room cottage, one story high, that in frame, with 
shingle roof, cost $1,719, was duplicated with exterior walls 
of brick and roof of non-burnable shingles for $1,823.40, a 
difference of only $104 or 5 percent. 

A frame five-room house that cost $3,394.80 was duplicated 
with nothing inflammable in its exterior for $3,618.40, a dif- 
ference of $259, or about the price of repainting the house 
twice. 

A two-story frame house, of seven rooms, that cost $3,419.40 
was duplicated with brick walls and non-burnable roof for 
$3,906.40, a difference of $387, or 11 percent. 

A frame house that cost $4,185 was duplicated in brick 
with asbestos shingles for $4,564.60, a difference of only 9 

ercent. 

. In each case the first-cost difference between the burnable 
house and the one that was safe amounting to no more than a 
few years’ upkeep on the frame house. The amount saved 
by building with flimsy material would be wiped out soon and 
every year thereafter the owner would have an increasing 
burden of expense to bear. 





NOT A FAIR TEST. 


As an indication of the widespread interest in the 
discussion of the vicious attacks made by substitute 
manufacturers on the wood shingle the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN takes pleasure in reproducing the following 
letter: 

Waco, TEX. 

Inasmuch as you have devoted considerable space to fraudu- 
lent advertising detrimental to wooden shingles we thought 
perhaps the enclosed pamphlet would be of interest to you. 

You will notice an article and pictures of a fire test con- 
ducted in this city July 4. The writer did not witness this 


test, but the pictures are conclusive proof that it was very 
unfair, and if one stops one moment to analyze the views th 
untairness can be easily seen. In picture No. 2 it shows the 
fire just starting ; from this you will also note that the wind 
is blowing the flames directly on the shingle roof and away 
trom the roof which this special demonstration was ende:vor- 
ing to advertise. Furthermore, the shingle roof is inclined to 
such an extent that it is in almost direct contact with the 
fame. The pictures prove themselves that the test was decid 
edly unfair, and therefore we do not think such advertising is 
just nor do we think that it will help the sheet metal ‘ause 
with anyone who pays close attention to conditions of the con 
test, as shown by the pictures. 

It is impossible to conduct a fair test on a metal roof except 
on the building. Where there is a small section, as shown in 
the picture, it enables the air to circulate behind the roof and 
keep the wood sheeting cool to a certain extent. In a regular 
fire there is no such ventilation underneath the tin roof, con- 
sequently when the roof becomes so warm the wooden pari of 
the structure underneath will catch fire practically as quick 
as a shingle roof. But on a tin roof the fire is not noticeable 
and can not break through until practically the entire struc- 
ture is in flames. 

WILLIAM CAMERON & Co. (INC.). 
D. L. Dewey, Assistant Treasurer. 

The illustrations, which are reproduced from the house 
organ of a manufacturer of sheet metal products, tell 
the story of another so-called ‘‘test’’ of roofing materi- 
als that stands on a par with the famous ‘‘demonstra- 
tion’’ given in Grant Park, Chicago, October 9. 

As Mr. Dewey says, the test was not a fair one and 
could not have made a favorable impression on the mind 
of anyone who wus given to reasonable analysis of such 
matters. The unfortunate feature, however, of such 
‘*tests’’ is that many people do not analyze them and 
accept without question the deductions which the spon- 
sors draw. 

The following description accompanied the pictures 
published in the house organ through which this matter 
is being given broad circulation: 

Our Fire Test. 


On July 4 at 3 p. m. on schedule time, we pulled off our test 
of the relative fire resisting qualities ef different kinds of 
roofing as per illustrations herewith presented, 

We had in this test slate tin, wood shingle, prepared. tin 
shingle and gravel roofing. As shown in the cuts they were 
composed of sections, six feet by eight feet, placed in circular 
form around a fire of boxes, barrel staves and other light in- 
flammable material which was saturated with a quantity of coal 
cil and the fire lasted fifteen minutes. The wood shingle roof 
was the first to ignite. It was burning in three minutes. The 
prepared roofing was the next: it was burning in three and 
one-half minutes. ‘The slate roof exploded in six minutes— 
that is, it cracked and dropped out, making a noise like a 
miniature dynamite explosion. The gravel roof being ignited 
in seven minutes, the tin and tin shingle roofs standing the 
entire test of the fire of fifteen minutes with no damage what- 
ever. The tin shingles used being painted, the paint was 
slightly blistered and the tin roof, as you will see by the dark 
lines at the bottom of the cut having the rosin used in solder- 
ing only melted and run on the tin. We had the samples in 
place on a vacant lot in the business section of the city for 4 
week before we pulled off this test and they are on the 
ground yet for the inspection of the public, to speak for 
themselves. 

We are now contemplating storing them and placing them 
on exhibition at the Cotton Palace this fall, properly placarded 
for the inspection of. the public at that time. You will notice 
in the cut “Ready to Start” the arrangement of the different 
roofs around the fire with many of the members of the local 
association and the local union around it, quite a number of 
others around the premises and we have reports from many 
architects and others interested since the demonstration. 

One of our meinbers told me yesterday that he had sex ired 
some business as a direct result of this demonstration. You 
will also notice from the cut “Started” the position of the 
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roo!s, with all flat roofs lying flat and those for pitched roofs 
stu: ding at an angle, the wood shingle roof being obstructed 
fre view almost by the smoke; then you will all no doubt 
ge —* sight from “On the Way” where the gravel roof 
‘ rnited. 

bas : friend Mye, in the foreground, is apparently ‘beating 
it” or his life; however, this was net the case. We were 
on! preparing to withdraw the gravel roof from the fire to 
say something for the inspecton of the public. 

“she Finish” shows the different kinds of roofs after the 
tes Beginning at the left, note the light colored spot on the 
firs’ sample which is the slate roof near the edge of the 
she ow of the man standing near. This and the other light 
sp are where the slate cracked and dropped out. 

e next is the flat lock tin roof with the black rosin streaks 
me! ioned above, the roof or frame for same not being damaged 
at. |. The next is the wood shingle roof that was burned all 
ove the frame work underneath also catching. 





The next is the metal shingle roof with no damage at all, 
just as the tin roof. ‘Then comes the prepared roofing. Note 
the burn on an angle across the left-hand side, burned the 
roofing and the sheathing. Then comes the gravel roof burned 
to the sheathing on the right-hand side, a small portion of 
the roof being left on the upper left-hand corner, and the 
Sizn that is on them yet. We had the fire boys with the 
chemical out with us in case of an emergency they keeping 
the time of ignition for us. 

It was real interesting and we hope will be instructive and 
profitable. 

There is no argument necessary; the test was absolutely 
fair to all kinds of roofing. The results speak for themselves. 

This was our first attempt and we feel we have met with 
at least a fair degree of success. We hope to have something 
else in the near future. The cost was nominal and well worth 
the investment. We will gladly give any more detailed in- 
formation desired by anyone. 





ARKANSAS TIMBER AND WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES. 


Nearly Two Billion Feet of Lumber Produced Annually — A Red Gum Center — How 
Consumption Is Distributed. 





lirrLE Rock, Ark., Dec. 30.—A large part of the 
bie: nial report of J. C. Clary, commissioner of labor of 
Ar) insas, is devoted to thes lumber industry of this 
Stu e. According to this report 1,911,351,000 feet of 
lun ber are produced annually in Arkansas; 91 percent 
of ‘he wood manufactured into finished commodities is 
ero\vn in the State and most of the small amount im- 
po ed is cut just over the border. Among the twenty- 
seven woods cut in the State shortleaf pine, gum and 
white and red oak lead in the amount produced. Other 
hardwoods manufactured include hickory, maple and ash. 
Thice-fourths of the inunufactured is native 
shortieaf pine, and more red gum is produced in Arkan- 
sas than in any other State, one-half of the output being 
maiiufactured at home. The commissioner declares that 
Arkansas shortleaf pine is superior to that wood in 
other States, it being a favorite material for the manu- 
facture of sash, doors and interior finish. He also com- 
meits at some length upon the marvelous increase in the 
demand for red gum and the multiplicity of uses now 
found for that once okscure wood. 

In discussing the future supply of lumber Commissioner 
Clary estimates the merchantable timber of Arkansas at 
78.100,000,000 feet, with a yearly eut of 5,000,000,000 
fect. The cut, he says, is considerably more than the 
annual growth, but the State is in no immediate danger 
of a timber famine. He emphasizes the importance, 
however, of protecting forests against fire, Arkansas 
pune, in his opinion, suffering most from forest fires ow- 
ing to the fuet that it reproducés from seeds. While 
fire does less damage to the hardwoods, forestry must 
be practiced in the State in order to perpetuate the 
hardwood timber supply. Only one-fourth of the State’s 
area is now under eultivation and with half of it in 
iuntins there will still be immense areas left for the 
erowing of timber. Much of the rough and swampy 
land, Mr. Clary says, will for many years be suitable 
only for the growth of timber, though only certain kinds 
will grow on that kind of land. 

Che commissioner dwells at length on the Arkansas 
and Ozark national forests with their 1,250,000 and 963,- 
500 aeres respectively. This timber, he says, consists 
of 58 percent shortleaf pine and the rest miscellaneous 
hardwoods. In the Arkansas forest the estimated stand 
of white oak is 400,000,000 feet, red and black oak 130,- 
(0,000 feet, hickory 350,000 feet, red and sweet gum 
3,348,000 feet, shortleaf pine 750,000 000 feet and &0,- 
{87,000 feet miscellaneous timber. The stand of white 
oak in the Ozark forest is estimated at 605,925,000 feet, 
red and black oak 253,000,906 feet, hickory 40,000,000 
feet; the estimate of red and sweet gums in the Ozark 
forest has not yet been completed, but the amount is 
claimed to exceed that of the Arkansas forest. There 
are 168,890,000 feet of shortleaf pine in the Ozark for- 
est and 63,248,000 feet of miscellaneous timber. The 
stund per acre in the forests ranges from 2,000 to 14,000 
feet. 

The commissioner’s figures show that in Arkansas there 
re 1,651 woodworking plants, of which 1,162 are saw- 
ills and planing mills. Three-fourths of the lumber 
ianufactured in the State consists of planing mill prod- 
ucts, including products of sawmills that plane their own 
umber. Arkansas mills handled 915,613000 feet of 
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tate, at an average cost of $9.84 per thousand to manu- 
‘acture, and a total cost of $9,010,147. The longleaf 
ne manufactured in the State amounted to 66,333,000 
et, being 6.31 percent of the total cut and costing 
(91,920. Only 24.62 percent of this wood was grown 
Arkansas. The red gum eut and manufactured in 
kansas amounted to 29,719,000 feet, valued at $329,- 
75, and white gui, 18,160,000 feet, costing $219,159, 
being grown in the State; the red oak amounts to 
634,000 feet, costing $125,105; hickory 1,350,000 feet, 
lued at $20,350; cypress 7,713,000 feet, valued at 
08,809; ash 1,000,000 feet, at $15 a thousand; birch 
000 feet, at $53 a thousand, and tunelo 2,000 feet; 
$18 a thousand. 
In the manufacture of wood boxes 47,363,000 feet of 
1 gum, or 44.78 percent of the total cut of that wood, 
‘is used; of shortleaf pine 27,035,000 feet, or 25.61 
reent of the eut; red oak 17,500,000 feet; cottonwood 
101,000 feet; cypress 2,910,000 feet; elm 1,203,000 
et; sycamore 1,000,000 feet; ash 520,000 feet, longleaf 
ne 30,000 feet. 
Next in importance to the box industry is vehicle stock 
inufacture. White gak comprised 44.5 pereent of the 
tal timber used by that industry; hickory 22,236,000 
et; red gum 6,000,000 feet; cottonwood 3,667,000 feet; 
d oak 3,379,000 feet; shortleaf pine 3,100,000 feet; 
1-h 2,569,000 feet, and other woods in smaller amounts. 
In the manufacture of handles hickory and white ash 
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lead in amounts, of the former 21,798,000 feet being 
consumed and of the latter 14,700,000 feet. Hardwoods 
are used to a considerable extent in this industry. 

The general millwork industry of Arkansas consumed 
19,956,000 feet, including in its products moldings, stair- 
work, sash and doors ete. Shortleaf pine was used in 
largest amount for millwork, the total being 18,353,000 
feet. Red gum, cypress, longleaf pine and some of the 
hardwoods were used in smaller amounts by this industry. 

Red gum and white oak comprise 95 percent of the 
timber used in the manufacture of furniture in Arkan- 
sas, the total consumption of the former wood for this 
purpose being 9,061,000 feet, and of the latter 5,586,000 
feet. Red oak, cottonwood and other hardwoods as well 
as shortleaf pine were used in considerable quantities 
by the furniture industry. The commissioner lists only 
four woods under the clas:ification of car construction, 
for which 12,359,000 feet were used. These woods and 
the amounts used were, shortleaf pine 4,500,000 feet, 
red oak 4,128,000 feet, white oak 2,222,000 feet and long- 
leaf pine 1,500,000 feet. 

In Arkansas many mills cut chair stock only, and they 
wre therefore given a classification separate from furni- 
ture. Most of these factories use oak chiefly, white oak 
consumed amounting to 2,810,000 feet and red oak 
2,677,000 feet. Elm, red gum, tupelo and hickory were 
used in considerable quantities for the manufacture of 
chair stock. 

The fruit industry of Arkansas has brought about a 
considerable development of the basket making industry, 
in which 5,270,000 feet of tupelo, red gum, cottonwood, 
elm and shortleaf pine were used. More tupelo is used 
than any other wood, the amount being 3,100,000 feet. 
Gum stood second with 1,175,000 feet. 

In vehicle manufacture 3,546,000 feet of lumber was 
consumed, about half of it white oak, with other hard- 
woods in varying amounts contributing. 

In the manufacture of agricultural implements 3,924,- 
000 feet of lumber was used, more than half of it being 
ash. White oak, red oak and longleaf pine each con- 
tributed about 500,000 feet, and hickory and shortleaf 
pine smaller amounts. 

The manufacture of coffins and caskets required 3,- 
067,000 feet of lumber, mostly shortleaf pine. Some 
cypress, red gum, white oak and walnut were, however, 
used. The manufacture of boat oars required 1,050,000 
feet of lumber, largely shortleaf pine and cypress. 
Veneer for trunk manufacture consumed 284,000 feet, 
mostly shortleaf pine, but including some elm, cottonwood 
znd ash. Other factories in the State that consume con- 
siderable quantities of lumber turn out wheelbarrows, 
spools, bobbins, lasts, beehives, pails, toys, excelsior ete. 

The total cut of the principal woods of the State per 
«unnum is shown in the following table: 

Amt. Further Average cost 


hortleaf pine, or 87.14 percent of the total cut of the. 








Cut manufactured at factory 

Yellow pine.... 1,313,668,000 952,314,000 $11.21 
CUE dvba a6000 4s 358,556,000 97,552,000 15.84 
ted gum....... 200,953,000 96,993,000 11.46 
COOTOGR once 55,012,000 12,030,0 14.78 
Cottonwood 54,507,000 15,623,000 18.99 
Hickory ....... 45, 133,000 42,934,000 19.10 
1" SIRES peace 33,212,000 16,588,000 32.78 
ere 18,500,000 114,000 24.05 
Meas Siete 6G 4's 13,056,000 £,081,000 12.14 
3 re 6,084,000 5,222,000 8.91 
Sycamore ...... 5,406,000 1,602,000 11.04 
Yellow poplar.. 4,484,000 30,000 
Basswood ..... 605,000 15,000 
Walnut 544,000 55,000 
CRORES 6.00 gecx 332,000 10,000 
i. ees 138,000 17,000 
Beech ...... ‘ 78,000 , 10,000 
All others...... 1,032,000 452,000 

Totals ..... 2,111,300,000 1,246,572,000 





IN CLEARING land of stumps by the use of dynamite 
an electrical firing device is desirable rather than setting 
off the charge with a fuse, because by this method it is 
possible, instead of using one large charge in a single 
hole, to put two or three smaller charges at different 
positions around the stump and fire them all simultane- 
ously. The entire stump is easily removed in this way 
and the roots are also freed of dirt, facilitating easy 
piling and burning. 





An American consul in a foreign country through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports that a company in his district ex- 
pressed a desire to be put in touch with American manu- 
facturers and exporters of hardwood ash for agricultural 
end horticultural purposes. The firm is prepared to give 
orders up to 200 tons, and goods may be packed in either 
kegs or bags, but kegs are preferred. Quotations c. i. f. 
port of entry. Those interested should address the Chief 
of Bureau, Department of Commerce, referring to Daily 
Consular Report No. 14,535. 
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RED CYPRESS 


Lumber—Lath and Shingles 


Ash, Oak, Cottonwood Lumber and 
imension Hickory. 


Southern Delta Land Company 


DEERPARK, LA. 
(Concordia Parish) 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgmince 





Manufacturers 
on Port Allen Branch of T. & P.R. R. 


























hite and 


Beech Flooring "Ri 


We are sticklers on service and our prices are right. 


Our Beech Flooring will help you increase your trade — 
it’s end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


THE NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. GLASGOW, KY, 








Get My Prices on 


3 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Basswood. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Basswood. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 4 Pine Boards. 

10 cars Extra *A* W. C. Shingles. 


Planing Mill in Connection. 


A. C. Wilcox, ““wis’*” 

















FR. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


L Southern Hardwoods | 








If YOU Are a Buyer of 


Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, 

WE CAN INTEREST YOU 
The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 




















We Run Our 
Own Mills 


Manufactaring 


Poplar, Quartered || 
White Oak, Plain 
Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


1 Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 


‘ KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING. 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


NORTHERN SALES OFFICES:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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”” M£ Narr LUMBER 


COMPANY. 


>. 


Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 



















a FEIMIEAC 


CYPRESS Lu M BER SHINGLES anv LATH. 





PALATKA, Fia:: 











J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
































Your Opportunity 
To Make Business 


was never better than it is today, for home 
builders are paying more attention to style and 
this entails more elaborate designs—plans the 
home carpenter isn’t capable of suggesting. 
By occasionally advertising a good plan in 
your home paper people will come to know 
you can supply their needs and will naturally 
call on you when thinking of building instead 
of going first to the carpenter or sending 
away for a cut-to-measure catalog. 


Werhave plans at all prices 
with ads ready for use. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
we will send you cut as shown 


For $3.5 above (coarse screen for news- 


paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 
bill of material. Estimated cost, $3500. 























MOTOR TRUCKS IN STRONG DEMAND. 





Wide Range of Utility Operates in Favor of Trucks—European War Pushing up Cos: of 
Horses—Feed Also Boosted. 


While there are signs of revival of trade in nearly all 
lines of business, due in a large measure to the same 
causes that brought about the depression—the European 
war—the motor truck business probably has been affected 
more than almost any other line. Inasmuch as trans- 
portation is one of the major problems of army maneu- 
vers and of war in general, much of the demand upon 
America from the war zone has been for transportation 
equipment—motor trucks and horses. Representatives 
of Great Britain, France and Russia have placed many 
orders in the United States for both trucks and horses. 
In a single day, it is said, those countries bought 20,000 
horses. When the war broke out the selling price of 
horses suited for army service was from $125 to $150 
each, but in some producing sections where European 
powers nave been most active prices have gone up to as 
high as $270 each. 

Orders for trucks for service in the European var 
have, of course, been large and numerous, and the motor 
truck manufacturers have been taxed severely to supply 
demands made upon them from across the water. How 
ever, the increase in the cost of horses due to this Euro 
pean demand is likely to make itself felt in a greater 
demand for motor trucks in the sections now supplying 
horses for the European war 
trade. - 


miles over mountain roads from the nearest ri 
and occasionally, as is indicated by the accom): 
illustration, hauls a load of redwood logs. i 
In commenting recently on the contrast betwo: 
attitude of the truck owner and that of the p 
car owners, G. H. Pearson, of the Kissel Kar eo) 
said, ‘‘From the alluring pleasure car to the 
truck is a far ery. No suggestion of estheticism 
the truck, but rather ‘brass tacks.’ Here yo 
figures, purely cold mathematics, which prove thi 
a vital factor in many a prosperous business. Thi 
subject is quite inexhaustible and the motor is «i 
soon to crowd out the horse through its superion 
covering capacity, ability for constant 
pendability in all climates.’’ 


service 


A statement by the J. P. Binsel Company, of 
Dam, Wis., regarding its use of a truck in hauling 
to neighboring towns, will be of interest to lum): 
for the reason that the loads are heavy and the s 
similar to that required for lumber delivery. Thi 
pany in a recent statement says that its truck was | 
July 27, 1913, and at the time the statement was 





This would be true, un- | 
doubtedly, if the supply of 
horses in these sections alone 
was affected, but the Euro- 
pean countries engaged in 
the conflict are making heavy 
demands on the United 
States for feed for the 
horses they are buying in 
this country. For example, 
exports of from the 
United during the 
period between July 1 and 
October 24 were 22,000,000 
bushels, or about double the 
amount for the correspond- 
ing period of 1913. With 
the reduced domestic¢ supply 
of horses and of feed for 
horses it is to be expected 
that thousands of motor 
trucks will be utilized to 
perform labor that hereto- 
fore has been performed by 
horses. 

This is a factor in the transportation problem that 
lumber concerns may profitably take into account in 
planning their methods of transportation for next year 
and the years following. The actual difference between 
the cash investment for horses and that required for 
motor trucks will be proportionately narrowed down, 
owing to the increase in the cost of horses. The differ 
between the cost of transportation by the two 
methods already has been in favor of the truck, but if 
prices of hay end grain continue to increase as they 
have increased in the recent past and as they are likely 
to continue to increase if the European war continues 
fer a considerable leneth of time, the cost of operating 
with horses will be proportionately increased and the 
difference in favor of metor trucks proportionately en- 
larged. 

Chafiges in conditions that affect transportation must 
be taken into account and every lumbkerman should 
interest himself more now than ever before in a study 
of transportation costs. An increase of from 50 to 100 
per cent in his investment for horses, and a considerable 
increase in the cost of their feed may conceivably put 
an entirely different face upon his transportation prob- 
lem. 


oats 
States 


ence 


Often in referring to the use of motor trucks in the 
lumber industry comment is understood to have refer- 





PACKARD TRUCK DOING “LIGHT” WORK FOR A LUMBER 
CONCERN. 


ence to the wholesale and retail branches of the industry 
—that is, to the handling of boards and finished lumber. 
The fact is, however, that there is hardly a branch of the 
lumber trade that may not find the use of motor trucks 
profitable. For example, the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Westwood, Cal., uses a 5-ton Packard truck 
for what the Packard company calls ‘‘light’’ work about 
its camps. This truck hauls supplies from 40 to 70 





NEW MODEL FIVE-TON TRUCK MADE BY THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY, 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS. 


had worked 313 days. The truck has not been idle a 
single day, the total miles run being 17,753, and the 
tire expense none whatever. Gasoline consumed amounted 
to 2,955 gallons and lubricating oil 53 gallons. This 
truck, which is a four-wheel drive, made by the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Company, of Clintonville, Wis., car 
ried loads as high as 3% tons, some loads being only 
1% tons. The company uses the truck for hauling filled 
kegs out and the empties on the return, and also uses 
the machine for hauling malt to railroad stations. In 
fact, all of its heavy hauling is done with the truck, and 
the company declares that the expense for repair has 
been so very small as to be not worth mentioning, being 
below $10. The car has never been in a garage for 
adjustment of any kind, and though the front tires will 
last another season, the rear tires, the company states, 
will likely not last more than half another season. 
According to a recent announcement of the Goodyeat 
Tire & Rubber Company, made after a careful analysis 
of the situation, every third car manufactured in the 
United States for 1915 will be equipped with Goodyear 
tires. Sales Manager G. M. Stadelman, of the company, 
says: ‘‘Manufacturers estimate that about 625,000 
ears will be produced within the next year. This number 
includes gasoline and electric pleasure cars and light 
commercial cars equipped with pneumatic tires. Approxi 
mately 205,000 will start their careers on Good 
year tires, close to a million tires being required 
for this phase of the company’s business alone.”’ 





ROUGHEN WOOD BLOCKS TO PREVENT 
SLIPPING. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 21.—The efforts of Lex- 
ington, Ky., municipal authorities to please all 
of its citizens are resulting in further attempts 
to roughen the surface of the wood block pave 
ments which haye been laid down on a number 
of streets. This has been done already in some 
parts of the business section, and recently, fol 
lowing the complaint of a retailer on Short Street 
that horses were slipping on the wood blocks, and 
that his customers were refusing to visit Short 
Street on that account, orders were given [0 
equip a steam roller with spikes and run it over 
that part of the street. Lexington has had con 
siderable trouble with wood blocks, and it is 
probable that it would be difficult to secure ad 
ditional work with this material, in contrast with the 
experience in Louisville, which has been altogether fay 
orable to wood blocks. * 

THE United States exported for use in Hankow, China, 
last year, 14,054,744 square feet of softwoods, or about 
two-thirds of the total amount used there. These con- 
sisted chiefly of redwood, red cedar and Douglas fir. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





SITUATION LOOKING UP. 


CANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 28.—Southern pine timber and 
tii men report that there would be a very good export 
bu-iness with Europe now if transportation could be 
ar:anged. Within the last two weeks 5,000,000 feet of 
tinbers and ties have been sold to England and Italy. 
M B. Nelson, second vice president and general sales 
m:nager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, discussing 
th export situation, said: 


‘he export trade now is only a matter of getting trans- 
portation. England, for instance, wants to buy in this coun- 


try a million ties, something that England never before 
bovght to any extent in America. Italy is in the market for 
luinber, too, and our representative at Hamburg advises 


us that Germany is anxious to get timbers from this coun- 
tr As to the general trade we have never booked so much 
business in an equal time at this season of the year as we 
have the last thirty days. Things are certainly looking up in 
the lumber ‘business, 


WASHINGTON STATE FORWARDINGS. 


Foreign Shipments for October 13,102,778 Feet, Abox‘ 
Half as Great as Those for September. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 26.—Waterborne shipments of 
Junber for October from the State of Washington to 
foreign countries, Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, the Philip 
pines and the east coast of the United States, and the 
rail shipments to British Columbia, amounted to 22,- 
751,213 feet. The same shipments for the month pre- 
vious were 8,944,632 feet more, the decrease in October 
being occasioned by the falling off in the export business 
owing to the European war. Rail shipments to British 
Columbia amounted to 360,440 feet during the month, 
as compared with 848,703, due to the depressed business 
conditions of that Province. The foreign shipments for 
October, amounting to 13,102,778 feet, are just about 
half as great as the September exports. Lumber shipped 
to Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Alaska, including ship- 
ments via the Panama Canal to New York, amounted to 
9,628,435 feet, a gain of 50 percent over September 
shipments. 

The approximate value of the Octeber shipments was 
$295,040, the domestic shipments being valued at $126,- 
039 and the foreign $155,309. The total value of the 
October shipments, including shingles, lath, poles, pickets, 
piling, box shooks, railroad ties ete., amounted to $380,- 
758, as compared with $441,388 for September. The fol- 
lowing table gives the ports of shipment and destina- 
tions: : 

Foreign. 
W. C. South 


New Zealand 





From— To— Orient. America. Europe. Australia. Mex. 
Grave TMarher s,s. <scsccs 867,190 1,853,894 
Puget Sound.... 134,940 561,136 
WMI RUNNING cnc cce .cses cue 
Domestic. 
To— Philippine New 
From— Islands. Hawaii. York. Alaska. 
Puget Sound.... 1,070,463 2,144,199 1,281,110 .. 434,577 
WIMGDE, UE OOT 5. <6. bcenes-+ a6 0540 2,506,654 .. 
Grays TASTeor. ... 2... ee sk eee Ne eee s 
PR IT foc Shoe tot Welt oa Srarcl ps wie eran 9,425,000 $22.184 00 
Per eS 55 a oars angio a Svar grea aaieis fork 471,000 47,767.00 
RCM) pa 6.s1nc.s os sp ik 6:9 Re cwre-e Solas 46,000 510.00 
Ei ae ats visi no Gite eee taneous 1,949,000 4,335.00 
Li SASS SAR Ae arin rece ee 263.00 
So Ee eee ee ee ree 3,000.00 
WAGER RINE, 7, 5. 5-6 <9 2c 0.0 Kew oo 0's 516,481 15,444.00 
i! AN OT LSP SAS Se Sees Once era 5 2,095.00 
RE SI iikvoa Camsiccec cscs pee 600 120.00 





INQUIRIES IMPROVING. 

Houston, TEx., Dee. 28.—While the general tone of 
the export market in the Southwest is not much better 
there are a number of inquiries out, and it is expected 
that force of necessity will drive the warring nations 
of Europe to use a great deal of lumber during the 
next few months. 

The most interesting item in the line of export in- 
quiries is an inquiry from the British Government for 
1,100,000 pine ties, the order for which will be placed on 
January 1. The ties specified are 5x10 9s, and will be 
shipped in their natural state. 

Other export inquiries are expected to materialize 
very shortly. At Port Bolivar the Standard Export 
lumber Company is ‘loading cargo for a foreign port. 
Two other vessels chartered by the 


same company are 
taking on cargoes at Port Arthur. 





NOVEMBER SHOWING UNFAVORABLE. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 28.—The statement of lumber 
nd log exports from Baltimore tor November, which 
as just become available, does not make es favorable a 
howing as the one for October did in point of ouantity, 
he total value of the shipments being only $45,435, as 
gainst upward of $50,000 for the previous month, but 

was only natural that after several months of inter- 
uption subsequent to the war there should have been a 
ort of spurt, which was reflected in the October ship- 
ients, and it is equally natural that a comparative lull 
hould have followed. Oak and poplar are holding up 
airly well, and the statement affords’ indications that 
ie demand will improve. One of the striking features 
'f the exhibit is the absence of shipments of logs, neither 
‘ickory, nor walnut nor any other kind of logs having 
heen sent abroad during the month. The decline, as 
ompared with the same month last year, is about 
iniform, showing that the entire list of exports was 
iffected nearly alike. A heavy dro» in the shipments 
f ‘all other manufactures of Iumber’’ took place, 
vhile the exports of furniture show a gain, the only one 


on the list, with the exception of white pine, of which 





none at all was shipped in November of last year. The 
statement is as follows: 
1914. 1913. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Logs— 
NIN © orien 16tes” gute winceisgiwe™  Selsrertace 92,000 ft. $ 2,660 
ME sic ery.ce Aste anieced 0 <tamee 100,000 ft. 6,731 
EE RINOED nso jnecanweaes \éciareaie 40,000 ft. 1,900 
Lumber— 
oe 666,000 ft. $23,040 1,890,000 ft. 62,434 
White Pine 24,000 ft. Wes avarnaeren. “sateataa 
Yellow Pine 12,000 ft. 410 42,000 ft. 1,100 
OUTED. 6 sic ac beiee 55,000 ft. 2,040 209,000 ft. 6,722 
Pare nr ee ee 13,000 ft. 525 
All others ...... 157,000 ft 5,740 382,000 ft 16,902 
Shooks, all others 1,572 1,764 1,130 1,283 
a See ere 7,435 1,220 24,926 1,790 
All other mfrs. of 
ROUT aioe fein isso. -ao-oialavesavecexs Ue ere re 20,420 
SPTUPR REDON 575.0 die? os dis-elein bra6 A re 2,084 
All other mfrs. of 
1 Cir 5,666 .. er 26,284 
Totals $45,435 $150,835 


FIVE MILLION FEET WANTED. 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 28.—Another rift of light in the 
dark export situation is the inquiry recently from EKng- 
land for 5,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine sawn tim- 
ber for delivery in January and February. Local ex- 
porters believe this inquiry and the others received re- 
cently are the beginning of better things in an export 
way. 

Boats clearing for Mexico are carrying some dimension 
and some timbers, but the shipments are very small and 
hardly a ‘‘drop in the bucket,’’ as one lumberman ex- 
pressed it. 








TRADE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Status of State Lumbering Enterprises—Labor Market 
Glutted—Seeking Home Trade. 


PERTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Nov. 13. 
try with a majority of 16 in a house of 50, the Labor 
government of West Australia has emerged from the 
strenuous fight with a pathetic margin of two. Whether 
the electors will now be afforded information about the 
various State enterprises or not is a point agitating many 
minds. Safe behind a majority. if only slender, the Govern- 
ment may continue its policy of “laying low’ and hiding its 
figures. It confesses a deficit of over $3,750,000 at t>e end 
of October: but suspicion is rife that the actual deficit is at 
least double. 

Information is particularly desired about the 
mills. Established in the first place to supply ties for the 
Trans-Australian Railway, the huge expenditure and huge 
plant have now been made to embrace a general sawmilling 
business, and oversea and colonial markets are being sought. 
A London office has been established to capture some of the 
British trade done by the long-established lumber firms of the 
State. There is a general belief that once the war is over 
there will be a very big demand for hardwood lumber on the 
continent. <A big trade has been done at Antwerp and Ham- 
burg, the loss of which at present has been a serious matter 
for the principal lumber firm of western Australia. 

The naval bases which the Commonwealth has in hand are 
likely to absorb a vast quantity of, lumber, for quays, sheds 
ete. Their construction will have a marked effect on the 
lumber industry of the Commonwealth, particularly western 
Australia. These works are to be pushed on for all they are 
worth. 

That the war has had a serious effect upon the industrial 
market is undoubted. In a report issued recently it was an- 
nounced that there are in New South Wales 13,500 unem- 
ployed, of which 5,600 are in Sydney alone, while those in 
partial employment number 20.000. Victoria is only slightly 
affected. Western Australia is having unemployed demonstra- 
tions, it being estimated that there are 2,000 out of work in 
Perth. When the States receive their loans and can get some 
of their works in full swing again, the unemployed question 
will solve itself. 

The exploits of the German cruiser have ended in a blaze 
of glory for an Australian cruiser, the Sydney, and shipping 
people throughout the Commonwealth are greatly relieved. 
The freight market is expected to be somewhat easier. Insur- 
ance risk is already affected for the better. 


ing to the coun- 


State saw- 





TWO SHIFMENTS SENT FOREIGN, 


SAVANNAH, GaA.. De*, 28.—For the first time in several 
months foreign shipments of lumber are reported this 
week. Both consignments cleared on the same day, one 
consisting of 750,000 feet, destination unknown, going 
by steamer, and the other, consisting of 206,000 feet, by 
sail to Porto Rico. There is considerable speculation as 
to the destination of the steamer, but under a recent rul- 
ing of the department in Washington customs officials 
are not allowed to divulge this information until thirty 
days have elapsed. 





THE WELL-INFORMED MAN. 


If the buyer today asked you a question that stumped 
you for a moment and to which you were able to give 
only a half-satisfactory reply, see to it that you are 
never caught at that particular angle again. Inform 
yourself on this particular subject. For there is one 
kind of salesmanship that does not have to be born in 
you, a kind that you can acquire. . It will take a little 
study and a little labor. It is the salesmars'in of 
the well-informed man. Make a study of your business 
and a specialty of the thing you have to sell. Wouldn't 
it be a great thing for you if, when Mr. Dealer wes 
in doubt about something, he wouid say to himself: 
“‘T’ll write Johnny Boards about it’’ or ‘‘T’ll ask 
Larry Lumber when he comes along’’? It would be 
something to stick out above your fellows as the best 
informed salesman on the road. It might get you more 
real business than merely to be known as _ the 
story-teller on the road. 


best 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timter, Piling and Ties. 





HOPKINS. FLORIDA 











The Britton 
Lumber Co. 
(~ 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 


orala, Ala. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G Ry.) 











Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 
Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave.. New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN, - . E 











FLORIDA, 


SS = 
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Long Leaf: 


Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 








For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co. St5iy: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes— Motek and Telecode. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Anything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 


Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal ”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’l Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’. 














& 
We Have Surely 
Sold Some Lumber 


in our day to dealers who knew good stock 
when they saw it, judging from the way their 


Z, 








names regularly appear on our order books for 


i Yellow Pine 


Leaf 


Case, Base, Dimension, Lath, 
Railroad Ties, Timbers, Etc. 


We attribute this continued patronage to 
our careful manufacture, good timber and 
promptservice. Try us and see if we’re right. 











Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 





John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 








Shipping Point: Rhinehart Sour. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana’ 
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“YGARYVILLE,LA/ 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tniler to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpuid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 





SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF WOOD REFUSE 
DISPOSAL. 


In the accompanying illustrations is shown a new de- 
sign of undergrate blower made by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. This machine 
is used largely in lumber mills and woodworking plants 
where shavings and sawdust are burned. The manu- 
facturer states that it gives abundant draft for any kind 
of fuel and will often double the steam capacity of 
boilers. The blower is placed in the boiler brickwork 
and can be installed over night, this new having 
many mechanical advantages. The turbine is very high 
grade, being almost identical with the large standard 
Sturtevant turbines, standard bearings being provided 
with oil-ring lubrication. The oil reservoir is of ample 
capacity to last several weeks, doing away with the 
necessity for oil or grease cups and the injecting of 
oil each day. 

This machine, like other Sturtevant undergrate blow- 
ers, has no ball bearings, the company having found that 
witn ball bearings the heat from the steam is likely to 


set 









DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE STURTEVANT UNDERGRATE 


From a small jobbing shop the Pawling & Harni 
feger Company has developed into a great manufac 
ing instituticn, turning out a large variety of ma 
ery, cranes and hoists being its chief products. 
company manufactures traveling electric hoists 
monorail systems, I-beam trolleys, horizontal dri! 
and boring machines, wheel and beam type excava 
and power traction tampers. The P. & H. mono 
systems have won by their wide range of adaptabi 
and great economy a high place in the esteem of | 
bermen, many of these systems being used for hand 
lumber in units from mill to yard, and wherever, 
fact, lumber is required to be moved. 

The history of the Pawling & Harnischfeger ( 
pany is typically American in that it started in a \ 
small way and has been developed to its present g1 
proportions by the natural ability, energy and hon 
of purpose of its founders. It was not until 1 
that the organization took the form of a corporat 
A year later, owing to ill health which resulted in |. s 
death two vears later, Mr. Pawling withdrew after 
posing of his interest to Mr. Harnischfeger. The 





dry out the lubrication and cause the balls to crack ae ; 
5 ae : : ‘ cers of the company today are: 
and break. <A floating metallic stuffing box prevents ; : 
steam from getting into the bearings and enables the Presideat and Treasurer-—-Henry HWarnischfeger. 
carrying of fifteen pounds back pressure. The casing — ye penne A. G. Henricks. 
has been made verv large, thus tending to eliminate ee eer eee - A. Ruemelin. 
ee . ' 5 : nee Secretary——S. Hl. Squier, 
back pressure and also lower steam compression. The 
machine is given efficient nozzle control by means of All of the departments of the business are under the 
; supervision of men who have been connected 
il with the company for many years. Branch 
. ances < offices are maintained in all principal cities 
rei ab SSR . . . 
é- ya \ ra and the work is so organized as to give to 
aa — Pia \ 7 \ patrons the company’s best service. 
i? 1 SONS. eaperte ie \ 
» th WY : 
Wis . ’ 
a mo, /" 7) Farge iu eft \ i dt AN ENTERPRISING ELECTRICAL SUP 
Oy ait? ay Pgrlthete Geet 7y a) FM alt) =P / 
o Vi \ | i A mal PLY COMPANY. 
, 
‘ AAA Re During its three years of busines 


the Electrical 
New Orleans, La., has inereased its business 
to such an extent that it has recently been 
found necessary to remove to larger quar 
The officers of this company are Ed 
ward. Jumonville, president, Leo L. Hirsch, 
vice president, James Jumonville, treasurer. 


ence Supply Compan; tf 


ters. 


BLOWER. T. Hirsch, seeretary, and Lazard Levy, di 
5 =| rector. 
AD Orr BO 2 O70 00 © On October 1 this company removed to the 
O0000000 0OC000 old Picayune Building, at 326-328 Camp 
ne ze Y Street, that structure having been thorough 








ly renovated and put into a condition to 
meet the requirements of!the concern. The 
the Electrical’ Supply Company, 

as announced, is liberal and fair, and the 

large business it is building up in wiring, 

carbon brushes, generators, lamps 
2S} and other electrical supplies and materials 
+; is an indication that the service it renders 
to its customers is not only thorouglily satis 
factory, but in with the needs 


poli yy Ot 


motors, 


aecordance 





FIRE BOX SHOWING METHOD OF INSTALLING BL¢ 
from one to six nozzles according to the amount of 


steam required. The fireman can shut off any number, 
thus obtaining high efficiency and minimum steam con- 
sumption at low loads. Sets are made with 14, 18 
and 26 inches. : 


fans 


~~ 


‘‘THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS.’’ 

Under the foregoing title, the Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has in a very hand- 
some booklet of 52 pages reviewed its history, from 
its inception in 1884 as a partnership to December, 
1914, marking the thirtieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation. 

The story as briefly outlined in the booklet is as 
modest as were the heginnings of the organization. The 





. concern started in a little shop 26 x 50 feet, with a 


power plant consisting of a 4 x 6 steam engine and an 
upright boiler. Its business consisted of general job- 
bing in the machine and pattern line, the building of 
machinery under contract, and such~other work as the 
members thought might be profitable. Today the plant 
includes an immense factory building 414.4 feet 
x 360 feet, comprising the girder and erecting shops, 
trolley assembling floor, three machine shop bays, elec- 
tric department, castings storage, stock rooms, tem- 
plate and carpenter shops. Directly back of the girder 
shop is a storage shop 100 x 90 feet. Separate build- 
ings are the foundry, 110 x 150 feet, with two 66 x 66 
storage wings; a pattern shop 50 x 100 feet, 
and a 3-story pattern storage building 50 x 116 feet; 
a power house 45 x 105 feet and an office building 450 x 
75 feet. 


foot 





*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 





and demands of modern industry. 





REPLACING DRY KILNS RECENTLY 
BURNED. 


The Twin Tree Lumber Company, Maples 
ville, Ala., having lost its planing mill and 
dry kilns by fire recently, is rebuilding. The 
new drying equipment will consist of three 20x109-foot 
Moore moist air kilns, supplied by the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. The Moore company has 
just sold to the Winyah Lumber Company, Georgetown, 
S. C., three 19x104-foot kilns to replace those destroyed 
when the Winyah company’s mill was burned a few 
months ago. 


IWER. 


nn 





AMFLE STS5AM ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENCY 


In these days*when the importance of effi iency is 
being emphasized it is well to note that one way to get 
the full efficiency of the manufacturing plant and crew 
is to provide ample power to run every machine up to 
its proper speed throughout the day. Few things are 
more wasteful or demoralizing to a erew than lack of 


steam pressure resulting in shutdowns until it is re 
stored. A remedy proposed by the Gordon Hollow Blast 


Grate Company, of Greenville, Mich.,, is to install the 
Gordon Hollow Blast grate, which it claims will add 
from 25 to 50 percent to the effective steaming capacity 
of a boiler. This grate has a special value also, be 
cause it burns green or frozen sawdust and other forms 
of mill refuse, giving, the manufacturer claims, as good 
results with wet sawdust as a draft grate gives with dry 
wood. 
De ee 


JAPAN imported from the United States in 1913 round 
and square wood amounting to $626,862 as against about 
$475,000 the previous year. It sent to the United States 
timber and lumber of more than equal vabwe, $758,235, 
as compared with $677,16] in 1912. Its total exports 
of wood, including railway ties and telegraph poles, 
amounted to $4,209,097 as against a little over $2,- 
900,000 the year previously. Japan exports large quan- 
tities of lumber and railway sleepers to China. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD ANY THICKNESS 





WITH THE MEMFHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 28.—Practically nothing has 
een accomplished the last week in the way of logging, 

ie to the inclement weather. The woods are thoroughly 

atersoaked and it will be some time before there can 

» any resumption. 

Manufacturing operations are being gradually in- 
reased in this city and throughout this section, The 

ndency in that direction is stronger now than it has been 

any other time since the war began, because business is 
adually increasing. More is doing from week to week 

id inroads are being made on present stocks which must 

repaired if orders are to be promptly filled. The outlook 

considered substantially brighter by most of the trade. 
ieports indicate that both consumers and distributers are 
sowing more interest and that stocks in their hands are 
lite small. ; 

Building operations are increasing and the box manufac- 

irers are doing a good business. The railroads, too, on 
tue strength of the increase in rates in the territory east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac, are al 

ady beginning to place orders for additional equipment. 
lumber interests believe that activity in the lines suggested 
1ust result in larger buying of bardweod Inmber. No great 
activitv is anticipated until about the middle of January, 
hut after that date a decided change for the better is ex- 
pected. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary and general manager of the 
southern Hardwood Traffic Association, recently returned from 
Washington, where be Feld a conference with J. R. Walker, of 
this organi7ation, in regard to various traffic matters aTecting 
this territorv. Mr. Townshend said t'at the lumbermen of 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo and Chattanooga had agreed to 
‘odperate with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association in 
opposing the advances announced by the railroads from south 

rn territory to Ohio River crossings and that a committee 
from the association would mect committees from the organiza 
tions of the various cities already named at Chicago, Decem 


ber 28. 





ITS PLANTS DOUBLED IN NUMBER. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 28.—The Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany has purchased the site and plant of the Bennett 
Hardwood Lumber Company in North Memphis. This 
was bought direct from J. N. Penrod, of Kansas City, 
and the Abbott estate. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Pen- 
rod, representing himself and the Abbott estate, bought 
the interest of E. T. Bennett in this company. The plant 
is being operated under lease by Mr. Bennett, who is cut 
ting lumber for his own account. When this lease ex- 
pires it is likely that the plant will be operated by the 
Anderson-Tully Company in connection with its other 
hardwood mill in Memphis and its various box and veneer 
plants in this city. The acquisition of this plant gives 
the Anderson-Tully Company two hardwood mills in 
Memphis in addition to the two owned at Vicksburg, 
Miss. The consideration is not known. The mill is 
located very close to the plant of the Anderson-Tully 
Company in North Memphis. 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Dee. 28.—A_ period of apathy fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Euronean war so far as 
the lumber trade in West Virginia has been affected 
uppears to be giving way to more activity and those 
who are in a position to judge are sanguine that during 
the coming vear much improvement will be shown in the trade. 
During the last three months tere bas been little or no change 
in prices and little cr no improvement in the demand. But 
during December orders have been somewhat on the increase. 
In the Greenbrier Valley improvement is most noticeable. 
Orders are coming in greater volume there and prices have 
shown a slight advance. It is estimated that at least one-third 
of the hardwood humber cut is for export. 

The awarding of © contract fer picrs and abutments at a 
number of crossings cn Thorny Creek indicates that the Ken- 
dall Lumber Company expects soon to beein operations on its 
8,060 acres of fine timber on Marlin and Thorny Creek Moun- 
tains, 

The American Column Company will soon begin operations 
in Pocahontas County. ‘That concern has started to grade the 
railway leading to its timber holdings on the McClintie land 
on Swago. The lumber will be manufactured by the Bartholo- 
mew Sawmill Company at its plant now in the course of 
erection at Puckeye station. Logs will be taken across the 
Greenbrier River by an overhead skidder, the river being 
utilized as a pond, 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, VA.-TENN., Dee. 29.—Bristol lumbermen re- 
port that with the passing of the old year business shows 
considerable impruvement and that the prospects are that 
trade will rapidly improve during the next few weeks. 
The lumber manufacturers are going ahead with plans 
and a number of new mills will be put into operation during 
the next few months, in addition to the large number now 
idle that will resume. Yard stocks in this section are very 
low as a result of the most of the mills closing down and the 
shipment of stock since operations ceased. 

J. G. Strikeleather, of Asheville, N. C., has purchased a 
small boundary of hardwood timber in the Baird Mountain 
section with a view to manufacturing it. 








VALLEY METROFOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 28.—With the end of the year 
now only a day or two distant, it is but natural that 
business is slow. A few cails are coming all the time 
but the requirements are for small quantities: Prices 
are a little stiffer but not as strong as the distributers 
would like. Cypress still continues in fair request and there 
is a very excellent prospect of a betterment shortly. 

F. C. Moore, of the Jurden-Moore Lumber Company, says 
the holidays, inventorving and bad weather have caused a 
general slump in the hardwood lumber business, with very 
little nrosnect of a betterment until along about the middle 
of ge ag A 

W. W. Milne, of the Milne Lumber Company, says there is 
litt'e doing. brt he believes trade will nick up about the 
middle of January and from that time s>ould be quite good. 

E. W. Blvmer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, reports business exceedinely ouiet with the excep- 
tion o: a few orders coming in a'l the time. Conditions 
look good for a fine start after the first of the year and 
he believes nrices will advance also. 

L. E. Cornelius, manaver of the evpress denartment of the 
Chicago Lumber & Cool Company. East St. Louis, says busi- 
ness is quiet, as it naturally is this time of the year, but he 





ul 


looks for considerable Luying by the line yards shortly after } . y \ b 
the first of the year. ; i : 

The Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company is having a pretty 
fair demand for the upper and lower grades in ash, but other 
items are moving slowly. 

Kk. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, is feeling pretty good over the volume of 
business the company is doing. He says its business thus 
far this month shows an increase over previous months. 
Most of the demand, he says, is for gum, oak and yellow 


i 
fF 


The C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Company is 
having quite a nice run of trade and business is beginning 
to pick up. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 29.—Confidence seems to be 
the watchword in lumber circles and with stock moving 
lightly, but steadily, there is nothing but hope for the 
future expressed by most lumbermen. The hardwood 
trade is in much better shape than a month ago and 
while it is not what it should be by any means there is sucu” 
convincing evidence of early betterment that much is ex- 
pected in the next sixty days. Every branch of the lumber 
consuming industry Seems to be in better shape than siatv 
days ago. in fact, the only branch of the industry backward 
at this time is the furniture trade and lumbermen feel that 
after the approaching furniture exhibits there will be much 
more doing in that direction. 

Yellow pine and cypress dealers claim that they are getting 
a better volume of business than for many weeks and as 
prices show a tendency upward they expect good results by 
February or sooner. Some yellow pine stock has advanced 
as much as $1 a thousand and indications are for still better 
prices. 
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Sales Office. MERIDIAN. MISS. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. a 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 28.—The year is ending with 
a sort of whirlwind finish and the situation is the best 
in several months. There is a great deal of speenlative 
buying on a rising market. The buying is confined very 
largely to the large retail yards, although the smaller buyers 
are beginning to come into the market. There bas been an 
advance of about 50 cents almost all along tbe line, except 
that the advance on dimension is as high as $1 in some in- 
stances. Shingles bkave gone about 15 cents above the low 
point and there is much activity in shingle-buying. ‘The 
retail outlook is excellent, on account of generally improved 
industrial and financial conditions throughout the State. 
E. C. Atkins & Co. have received an order for 250 dozen 
suws from their London, England, jobber. While the order 
is not unusually large, the company savs that it indicates 
a healthy commercial activity in England despite the war. 
The company says that it has not received anv orders from 
the British Government, although there have been numerous 
reports to that effect. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dee. 28.—Trade has been rather 
auiet but that is to be expected at this time of year. 
Dealers ale preparing for their annual inventories and 
as a consequence are not placing orders as activelv as formerly. 

In. the vellow pine trade prices are fairly well maintained. 
Some cutting is being done where stocks have accumulated. 
Dealers’ stocks are small. Most of the buying is being done 
for delivery after January 15. Shipments are coming out 
promptly. 

In hardwoods trade is about equally divided between dealers 
and factories. The demand is not very strong, although con- 
siderable buying is being done for shipment in January. Prices 
are steadv at the levels which have prevailed for some time. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, savs 
trade in hardwoods has been quiet the last week. The com- 
pany expects better business after the first of the year. 
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Southern Lumber Co. 


Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Usher Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co. 
Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. | 
SHUQUALAK, MISS. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


C.W.CochranLumberCo. 

















KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LouISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 29.—The Kentucky Wagon 
Manufacturing Company, a leading consumer, has added 
the manufacture of manure spreaders and gasoline trueks 
to its line of farm wagons and electrical trucks. 

A strong demand for figured gum is reported by 
Louisville veneer and panel manufacturers, one concern 
having recently received an order for a carload of figured gum 
panels from the Pacific coast. 

Green River sawmills are reported to be unusually active, 
and will ship the lumber they are now manufacturing down 
the river by barge to Ohio River points in the snring. 

The new flooring plant of Mowbray & Robinson at Quick- 
sand is almost finished, according to Ross W. Sloniker, manager 
of the plant. It will be the largest in Kentucky. 

The Lancaster Parquet Flooring Company, which recently 
removed from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Paducah, Ky., has com- 
pleted its plant and will start operations next week. 














IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
EVANSVILLE, INb., -Dec. 30.—Business is only fair 
and everyone seems to be waiting for the New Year to 


open up. While most of the mills are overating on J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 
full time it is believed that some of them will be foreed Mills | M-.& O. R. R. 

to close down after January 1 because logs are searce on > i? ’ = R. 
and are getting scarcer all the time. Prices on lumber hold up " malig 








well, especially on quartered white oak. Yard, Meridian, Miss. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Malev & Wertz, local hardwood lumber Sales Office. MERIDIAN. MISS. 
manufacturers, has been elected a director in the Indiana 
Trust & Savings Bank, recently organized here. He takes the 
place of the late Bedna Young. R F Darrah 

One million feet of lumber porn eut “ Green (hed near L ad : 

Barren River in Kentucky and will come down to Evansville 

in early spring in the form of log rafts. Local sawmills and umber Company 
lumber firms have contracted for this immense amount of logs, MILLS: 

said to be the largest taken out of Green River in the last : Hickory, Mississippi. 

ten years. The logs are being cut from a reserve of the Ken- Darrah’s Spur. Ala. 
tucky Timber Company. : 

Local veneer manufacturers report that the prospects for Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
business during the coming year are very good. The factories a 
here are being operated on full time and many orders have been 
received for future delivery. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 
LYNCHBURG, VA., Dee. 28.—The many inquiries re- 
ceived last week are construed by the dealers to mean 
that if prices are favorable business will onen up 
earlier than usual. ‘The mills have sufficient stocks on hand to 
make it possible for heavv buvers to snovlv their wants at 
about their own prices, which are expected to show very little 
improvement over those which have been prevailing for the 
last two or three months. 
The operations in this district have closed down during the 
holiday season and very few will resume business before 
February 1 or later. 
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You Can 
Absolutely Depend On It 


when moulding leaves our Thomasville mull it doesn’t 
need any sandpapering before painting. We believe 
in doing by machine all we can to save hand labor by 
the carpenter and you'll find all our 


ARD STOCK 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


ity that requires but the minimum of hand labor. Our 











with the best. Try it. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


We feature Dimension at our Boston, Ga., Mill. 
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Bright Shortleaf Finish 
Long Leaf Dimension 


Prompt Shipments— Uniform Grades. 


J.S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


e Manufacturers, HOUSTON, TEXAS. J 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 


ing Mills, Capacity, 100.000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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to keep your stock up to the 
Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 
LONG AND 
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Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Times,Dispatch Bids., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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_ FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Increased Inquiries from Abroad and Railroad and Line 
Yard Busi.ess Strengthen Tone of Market—Lum- 
bermen Becoming Optimistic. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 26.—More inquiries for lumber 
from the United Kingdom and Europe as well as some 
railroad business and considerable line yard trade grad 
ually are strengthening the tone of the lumber market 
in the Pacific Northwest. It is estimated by well in 
formed lumbermen that at least 25,000,000 feet of 
lumber is involved in the inquiries received from abroad. 
Little of this has materialized into orders owing to the 
lack otf tonnage. It is the general belief that very 
little will be shipped to foreign ports until after the 
erain crop of the Northwest has been moved. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has sent an inquiry to 
the Coast for 100 000 6xS—S8 ties, to be shipped via the 
Panama Canal in the near future. Other railroads have sent 
inquiries for small amounts of lumber to be used in repair 
work. Lumbermen here believe that the yellow pine sections 
will profit more by railroad buying which is expected to 
follow the recent advance of freight rates allowed the eastern 


lines. Dealers here hope to get a share of the overflow orders 
which it is expected the pine manufacturers will be unable 
to nll. 


Good Business Predicted. 


E. H. Schafer, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manu 
facturing Company, in speaking of business conditions said 
that the tone of the lumber market is improving and that 
all grades have advanced on an average of $1 a thousand. 
He predicts a normal business after the first of the year, 
especially from eastern line yards. Mr. Schafer will go 
east in January for a month’s trip through the territory 
served by his company. 

After an inspection of the creosoting plants in 
and vicinity and of the creosoted piles used in the piers 
in this port, Jerome Newman, engineer of the San Francisco 
harbor commission, left Seattle for his home convinced that 
the San Francisco commission should use creosoted piles in 
the construction of new public docks instead of building them 
of reinforced concrete. The southern city’s commission has 
adopted piling for part of the construction work planned, 
but its action has met with some criticism, helped along by 
the cement interests on the ground that it should build 
“permanent” instead of “temporary” structures. The com- 
mission, however, is not convinced that the concrete neces 
sarily is permanent. It is declared if the concrete crumbles 
and allows the salt water to reach the steel the metal will 
be eaten away. If the commission decides to use creosoted 
piling entirely practically all of the material will be fur- 
nishcd by Puget Sound plants. 

According to a telegram received by J. 8S 


Seattle 


Brace, of the 
Brace & Hergert Mill Company, of this city, from Jud Yoho, 
president of the Craftsman Bungalow Company, who is now 
in Chicago, the Take-Down Manufacturing Company, of Seat- 
tle, has been awarded the contract for furnishing 1,200 
take-down bungalows for use of Belgian refugees. The Take- 
Down Manufacturing Company bas its plant in connection 
with the Brace & Hergert mill. It is estimated by Mr. Brace 






that t order will require about 2,000,000 feet of fir, The 
sizes of the bungalows were not stated in the telegram. The 
houses will be shipped in several different lots and will go 
via the Panama Canal. It is believed this order is one of the 


first of a number of others that will be placed. The telegram 
received here stated Douglas fir had won over all other 
woods. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Company, of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., has placed an order with the Grand Rapids Dry Kiln 
Company through its Pacific Coast representative, E. F 
Tindolph, for an Evans cradle lumber stacker. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association Within a few davs 
will send its collection of moving picture films east to be 
shown before the vorious lumber and wood products con 
ventions to be held in the early months of the new year. 
This collection shows the manufacture of wood from the log 
to the finished product and is considered one of the best 
exhibitions of its kind. 

Having disagreed for the last two years or more with his 
fellow lumber manufacturers regarding the business outlook, 
B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, is now of the 
opinion that at last the bottom has been reached in general 
business and the lumber trade as well and he looks for a 
gradual resumption of the demand for lumber until normal con 
ditions obtain. Having looked upon the dark side for so long, 
his opinion that things are now going to get better is exceed 
ingly encouraging. 

Walter Elliott, who for a number of years was sales man 
ager of the North Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam. Wash., 
and later with the Ideal Door Company, of that city, has 
accepted a position with the Seattle office of the W. 
McKee Lumber Company, which has headquarters in Quincy, 
Ill. Mr. Elliott becomes assistant to U. K. Swift, manager of 
the Pacific coast department of the company. 


Western Washington Forest Fire Losses. 


In coéneration with the Forest Service, the Washington 
Forest Fire Association recently sent out a letter to loggers 
and millmen asking for information concerning the amount of 
money expended and losses sustained by reason of forest fires 
dvrive te last summer. Up to date. about 170 firms have 
replied to this letter. Included in this number are most of 
the larger operators and it is safe to assume, from the in- 
fermation at ‘and, that tigures received cover fully 90 nercent 
of all private losses and expenditures. The information 
sought and responses received thereto are as follows: Number 
of patrolmen emnloyed. 140. ’aid out for patrol labor and 
expense, $25,626.65. Expended in fighting fires, $57,264.68. 
Cut logs destroved, 13.¢48,000 feet. Value of logs burned, 
$57.568.50. Damage to logging and camp equipment, logging 
roads ete., $19.577.98. Thus the total loss to this class of 
operations for the season of 1914 is $158,037.96. 

“Creosoted Donelas Fir Paving Blocks—The Modern VPav- 
ing for Roads. Streets, Bridges and Crossings” is the title 
of an interesting and instructive pamnvhlet recentlv issued 
by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Association of Creosoting Comnanies of the Pacific Coast. 
The pamphlet was gotten out under the direction of O. P.M. 
engineer representing the two associations. The 
pamphlet has tables showing durabiiitv of paving, compari- 
sons of diferent kinds of woods. opinions of citv engineers, 
methods of laying, records of wood block paving in foreign 
cities and, in fact, a very large amount of useful informa 
tion on the subject of wood block paving. 


Goss, 





WRITE TEXT BOOK ON FORESTRY. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 26.—Prof. Hugo Winkenwerder, 
dean of the school of forestry and Elias T. Clark, assist- 
ant professor at the University of Washington, have 
jointly written a text book for class work entitled ‘‘A 
Manual of Exercises in Forest Mensuration.’’ The book 
is the result of three years’ work by the two members 
of the university faculty. Almost all of the exercises 
have been tried by classes in forestry. The book will 


contain tables and other data that will make it use; 
to eastern universities that have not the natural for 
at hand from which to gather the data. The field \, 
data are included in the new book. 
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COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Indications Point to Improvement in Foreign Trad 
Increase in Eastern Freight Rates Expected to Sti 
ulate Railroad Buying. 

TACOMA, WASH., Dee. 26.—One of the largest in 
ries on the market since European buyers lately bev 
sending out specifications again, is that being » 
this week by G. F. Neame & Co., of London, and is 
20,000,000 feet of railroad ties for English railroa 
The order will not be placed until after the first of the 
according to A. S. Penketh, Tacoma manager for Near 
Co. ‘The specifications ailow either fir or southern 
which will necessitate the Northwest mills competing 
the Gulf district, and it is probable the order wili be divix 
Several other large European inquiries, running to as 
as 10,000,600 to 12,000,000 feet, are out, and if this 
ness is placed early in 1915 as contemplated it will ¢ 
stimulate the lumber market. Unsettled vessel freights 
held back buying from England to immediate needs, by 
rates become stable much business is expected to follow 

The holiday shutdown among the sawmills and lo 
camps this week is very complete, particularly among 
country mills. Most of the shutdowns will average ; 
ot weeks, and in instances will extend longer, the time 
devoted to inventory, overhauling and repairs. 

Increased prosperity is expected to result to the west 
railroads and to the lumber industry of the Pacific Nor 
West as a result of the advance in commodity rates granted 
few days ago. Millmen are expecting large orders that | 
been held up will now eventually be placed and that, ever 
if yellow pine is purchased, it will remove that) product 
from competition with tir just that much and thus help t! 
fir men. 

The legislature of the State of Washington, which 
venes next week, will have a strong representation of 1 
bermen in its rauks. In the senate will be found Ral»! 
Metcalf, of ‘Tacoma; Howard Taylor, of the Page Lumbe 
Company, of Buckley: E. J. Cleary, of the Earles-Cleary 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Bellingham, and John W 
Kleeb, of the Kleeb Lumber Company, of South Bend 
Messrs. Metcalf, Taylor and Kleeb are all ex; 
legislators, having served previous terms, Mr. Tayk 
speaker of the last house. In the house of represent 
will be found James McNeely, of Buckley, who is a pi tle 
Republican candidate for governor two years hence; M 
Reed, of the Simpson Logging Company, of Shelton: Col 
Roland Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Lumber Compan 





v, of 
Ieverett: George McCoy, of Vancouver: Jacob Siler, of th: 
Siler Mill Company, of Raymond: Francis Rotch, of the 
Seattle Mill & Manufacturing Company, of Seattle, and 


some others, a strong enough force to give the lumber manu 
facturers able representation at this session and well 
equipped by experience to look after their interests. 
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URGES SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS TO REM. 
EDY POOR CONDITIONS. 

BELLINGHAM, WaASH., Dec. 24. 
the State of Washington were in 
letter this week from S. P. Johns, jr., manager of the 
Commercial Shingle Company, Bellingham, Wash. Mr. 
Johns points to the poor condition of the shingle busi 
ness and says that now while most of the mills are 
idle is a time for the manufacturers to get 
together as they will have plenty of time to deliberate 
and contemplate their dilemma, find out the trouble and 
apply heroie treatment. He realizes that the influx of 
British Columbia shingles since the removal of the duty 
from shingles is the prime eause of the trouble, and 
he is the advocate of a different grading system that 
will bring up the quality of American shingles, Among 
many of his pointed remarks is the following: 





Shingle manufacti 


ers ot receipt ot 


good 


We can beat the world in any manufactured product if we 
want to, but the slogan, “Made in U. S. A.,’° will be a joke 
if quality is not the prime requisite of the manufacturer. 

We need an efficient organization of manufacturers, whos: 
watchword will be quality first; then, and then only, can w 
intensify our salesmanship, do extensive but judicious adve1 
tising and coéperate with the retail distributers, knowing 
that we are backed up by honest goods. 

The mills of the Commercial Shingle Company have 
heen manufacturing shingles for the last few years on 
new grading rules, making three grades of one thickness. 

Mr. Johns closes h's appeal as follows: 

Are you in favor of changing the official grading rules fo! 
red cedar shingles for the purpose of making the best shingles 
possible ? ; 

Are you in favor of calling a meeting in Seattle for that 
purpose and will you attend * 

If not in favor of either of the above questions, what 
would you suggest as a remedy for the patient? 

Further action will be determined by your answers, so lect 
them be prompt. . 

Now is the time for all good men to come to the aia ol 
the industry or forever hold their peace. 


—~ 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 26.—Christmas brings «) 
abundance of good cheer to lumber and shingle man 
ufacturers of the Northwest and more particularly to a 
large-sized army of mill and logging camp workers. George W. 
Loggie, president of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, served 
notice to his emplovees, who had been idle for nearly foul 
months, to appear at the mill Monday morning, December =», 
as conditions were such that the plant would be operated 
again to full capacity. J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloed | 
Donovan Lumber Mills, also announced that beginning wit! 
the New Year, one unit of his firm’s line of three mills wouid 
resume and better still, that as the outlook now appears, t 
entire milling plant, including extensive logging camp ope!) 
tions, would likely be in full force during Januarv. , 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen has been particularly dis 
tressing to the operators of lumber and shingle mills, vet 1! 
total output of lumber and shingles of the mills in Bellinghan 
shows that a fairly good run was made after all, the output ©! 
the various mills being as follows: 





ip Lumber. oy ipa 
Zloedel] Donovan Lumber Mills.... 82,267,000 56, 655.000 
Serhae Chaney Lumber & Shgl. Co.. 20,000,000 95,000, 001 
Whatcom Falls Mill Company...... 29,000,090 90,000,000 
Morrison Mill Company............ 24,000,000 —s_ «ss owe neers 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company...... 48,000,000 = wwe eeeee 


Wright roams 194,267,000 241,655,000 
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ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Dee. 26—An unusually cold wave 
has prevailed on the Sound recently, but owing to the 
general shutdown prevailing here and in the Snohomish 
County district generally, the inconvenience to lumber and 
shingle manufacturers was not great. Many of the larger mills 
plan to resume operation early in January, 

Everett was greatly interested in a report reaching the 
Coust-that England would buy 20,600,000 feet of ties in Wash- 
ington at an early date. That Europe will be a heavy buyer 
during the coming year for large dimension seems to be cer- 
tain, according to local men. 

Tie Jamison Lumber & Shingle Company, this city, sent 
unique Christmas presents to 200 of its customers last week. 
fhe presents consisted of fresh salmon packed in ice and 
to many a lumberman in the Mississippi Valley a fresh 
salmon would surely be considered a rare delicacy. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


HoQquraM, WASH., Dec. 28.—The Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company, at Cosmopolis, is one of the few plants on the bhar- 
bor running full time and will close only one day for Christ- 
mas. The company is well supplied with orders. 

The window frame plant of the Poyce Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, is running full blast. This plant has a capacity 
of 500 windows a day and during the last thirty days has 
shipped 4,800 windows in addition to its custom work for 
iocal trade. This company ships mixed cars with lumber 
and shingles. Manager E. J. Boyce says the company has 
enough orders to keep it busy for some time and he expects 
to be able to continue to run throughout next year. 

The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company is running 
its plant four days a week and will continue to do so until 
conditions improve enough to warrant running full time. 
Sales Manager W. J. Gregg looks for a gradual although slow 
improvement in lumber during the coming year. 

T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
savs that, considering conditions, the agency has had remark- 
ably good business the last few months. He believes there 
is a better feeling in both lumber and shingles apparent at 
the present time and he looks for an improvement in prices. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, OrE., Dec. 26.—The Port Orford white 
cedar tie business in Coos County is boo.uing and dur- 
ing the last month many new tie camps have been 
started. The A. F. Estabrook Company, of San Francisco, has 
headquarters at North Bend and Bandon and buys from many 
different tie makers and has started several new camps of its 
own. F. L. Botsford bas started several new camps and is 
buying extensively and M. F. Shoemaker is also buying. Ties 
are being hauled to the shipping points from t'e nearby camps, 
but t’ ose fariher out are piling up the ties awaiting spring and 
better roads for hauling. 

The plant of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany was forced to run an hour less each day for a week or 
two on account of a shortage of logs. The recent freshets, 
however, brought down millions of feet of logs from the bead- 
waters of the rivers and te mill now has a sufficient supply 
to last until the logs start to arrive from the new camps which 
the company has opened on the recently built railroad extend- 
ing to the southern part of the county. 

The North Bend Manufacturing Company, operating a 
sash and door factory at North Bend, has opened a new depart- 
ment and will sell ready-to-put-together houses. They are 
not portable houses, but all material is furnis'ed ready to 
erect the house, which can be done in a few days. They are 
so arranged that the services of a carpenter are not required. 
The company has fifteen different plans to select from, the 
prices ranging from $250 for a three-room house up to $750. 
These bouses will be sold on easy terms and are provided to 
meet the increased population which is expected in the spring, 
all houses to reut in the Coos Bay cities now being occupied. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 26.—The North Pacific Lumber 
Company and the Inman, Poulson Lumber Company, of 
this city, are eutting on two cargoes of railroad ties and 
stringers for Europe. The orders, for 4,000,000 feet, 
were placed here a few days ago through a Portland 
representative of European buyers and vessels have been en- 
saged to carry the material, An order for 2,000,000 feet 
of similar material has been placed through the same chan- 
nel with a Puget Sound mill. It is said that these buyers 
are in the market for about 12,000,000 feet more at present. 
and it is believed that a considerable volume of this kind of 
business will be placed here next year. This business for- 
merly went to the mills on the Baltic. 

State Forester Elliott in his report for 1914 states that in 
spite of the extremely dry summer season the loss of green 
timber throughout the State did not exceed 27,300,000 feet, 
the estimated value of which he placed at $26,000. As a 
considerable amount of this timber is located in the vicinity 
of logging operations he believes that considerable of it may 
be saved by early cutting. The damage to logs and logzing 
equipment amounted to $45,107, or about $19,000 more than 
to standing timber. 

’. B. Stetson, manager of the Emerson Hardwood Com- 
pany, of this city, has gone on a business trip to Japan. ‘The 
company imports large quantities of oak logs from northern 
Japan cach year. 

The logging camps in the Columbia River district are still 
idle, but some of them may resume operation in a small way 
early in February if market conditions continue to improve 
as they are now doing. The loggers say. however, that prices 
must advance before they again ent logs, as a basis of $5, SS 
and $11 for fir is not at all profitable. 

Louis J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, North 
Bend, Ore., and mayor of that enterprising manufacturing 
town of Coos Bay, has been in town this week conferring with 
the Government engineers relative to renewing of work on 
Coos Bay jetty. Mr. Simpson has been mayor of North Bend 
for the last twelve vears and it was stated while here that he 
intends to be a candidate for Congress two vears hence. 


to do some hauling on iced roads, but on the whole logging 
operations are hindered by lack of snow. Millions of feet 
are skidded and docked ready for the sleigh haul. 

Sam Isaacs has just completed a contract with the Somers 
Lumber Company for transporting over one hundred thousand 
tons of freig.t to be used in the company’s logging opera- 
tions in the Swan Lake country. The material transported 
included a logging railway and all its equipment, except a 
42-ton Shay iocomotive, whieh was transperted by its own 
power; heavy type of Ledgerwood skidder, commissary sup- 
plies and other material to make up a first class logging 
camp. The material was freighted over mountainous roads a 
distance of fifteen miles. The company expects to operate 
in the Swan Lake district several years, where it owns a 
large body of virgin timber and is accessible to a large tract 
of Government timber. The company has completed and is 
using six miles of logging road and expects to bank about 
thirty ‘million feet before June 1. These logs with what the 
company has at the Somers plant and has contracted for on 
the ‘Stillwaier River willbe sufficient to keep the mill in 
operation on a day and night shift the coming season. 

The Libby Lumber’ Company, Libby, ‘Mont., closed its saw- 
mill last Tuesday night after a successful season. The new 
mill of the company was completed for operations about June 
1 and has been operated on a day and night shift. The mill 
has a daily capacity of approximately 200,000 feet, The 
company owns twenty-six yards in eastern Montana. 








IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 26.—For the purpose of con- 
ducting a national campaign of publicity, showing the 
varied uses of lumber and its advantages over other 
building substitutes, lumber manufacturers and dealers 
of the Inland Empire and Northwest are planning to 
unite with other associations of the country in establishing 
the Forest Products Federation. At the meeting to be held in 
Chicago in February, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation probably will send delegates, 

The Fidelity Lumber Company is starting several logging 
camps in operation on the West Branch country near Priest 
River. The cut will be principally white pine. 

The Deer Park Lumber Company saw and planing mill at 

Deer Park, Wash., will start operation next week. The new 
$5,000 dry kiln is about completed. The company is said to 
have enough orders ahead for a year’s run. 
_ The Craig Mountain Lumber Company is again operating 
its plant at Winchester, Ida. About 3,000,000 feet of logs is 
in the pond at the mill site and contracts have been let for 
7,000,000 feet more. The daily cut is about 200,000 feet. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

. KALISPELL, Mont., Dee. 26.—Demand for lumber has 
been very weak the last ten days and little business is 
expected until after the holidays. The sawmills have 
closed for the season and it is believed that about the 
usual amount has. been cut. Manufacturers are going 
into winter with stocks of approximately one hundred million 
feet, which are somewhat larger t’an are usually carried. 
It is considered well balanced for width, length and grades 
and is in good shipping condition. 

Salesmen who have just returned from points in eastern 
Montana state that the outlook for trade in that section 
next year is very good and they say that prices will be much 
better than they have been in the last few years. 

Recent cold weather has made it possible for the loggers 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Buyers Holding Back Until After Inventory Before 
Placing Orders—Marine Insurance Rates Likely to 
Be Reduced. 

San Francisco, Dee. 26.—The usual holiday lull in 
the domestic lumber trade prevails and, while the com- 
mission men are doing a lot of figuring on business for 
1915 delivery, there is very little spot business. Good 
inquiries continue to be received both here and in the 
Northwest. 

The retailers have been buying very sparingly of late 
and stocks are being allowed to run down until after the 
annual stock-taking. Comparatively little lumber is going 
out of the yards, as building contractors are holding off from 
buying so as to keep their expenses down for the remainder 
of the year. A marked increase in local buying is to be 
expected early in 1915. 

Shipping News. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with few charters 
reported, and there is a great scarcity of tonnage available 
for foreign lumber shipments. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended December 25 were moderate from all coast ports, 
including California redwood, as well as fir from Oregon and 
Washington ports. 

M. C. Harrison, who represents large marine insurance 
interests, says that there is a tendency to reduce insurance 
rates and that, though the banks still insist on war risk 
insurance,:on vessels and cargoes, the rates in the Pacific do 
not now exceed 1 percent. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOL: = 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Dee. 26—Speculation is rife 
among local lumbermen as to how last year’s business 
will show up when inventory is taken. Prices have been 
pretty badly cut to pieces all year and with a declining 
market but little of any dealer’s stock will invoice at 
the price that: was paid for it. In addition dealers agree 
that 1914 was the poorest year as far as amount of busi- 
ness is concerned that they have ever had. Nearly everyone 
is looking forward to the new year, feeling certain that the 
trend of business from now on can not be anything but up- 
ward, 

Due to the season of the year and the desire of every 
dealer to get stocks straightened up for inventory, very little 
buying is being dcne. As over 75 percent of the northern 
mills are shut down there is but little lumber to be sold, 
but it would take but a slight stiffening in price to find a 
number of the mills starting up again, when a slump in the 
price might well be expected. 

The storm that has been blowing off this coast has done 
a great deal of damage to shipping ete. The wharf at 
Hueneme, which is an open port, with no protection from 
the sea, was the first to suffer when the storm completely 
wrecked it and carried it away or threw it up on the beach. 
This is a considerable loss to the lumber yards at Oxnard, 
as all the lumber for these yards was received over this 
wharf from steam schooners direct from the northern mills. 

Forest Supervisor R. H. Charlton, of the Los Angeles Na- 
tional Forest, has just completed his full report of the fires 
during the last season. In all there were 153 fires that 
burned over a total area of 4,861 acres, twenty-nine of the 
fires having burned ten acres cr more. The damage to tim- 
ber amounted to about $350 and the total cost of fighting the 
fires amounted to $9,888. 
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THE new mill of the Jackman Lumber Company, 
located on Heald stream, Jackman, Me., is nearing com- 
pletion. This mill, which cost about $200,000, is one 
of the largest and finest in Maine. It is equipped 
with two band saws, resaw, two gang edgers of five 
saws each, trimmers .and other machinery, engines of 
1,000-horsenower and boiler of 2,400-horsepower. The 
main building is 210 by 70 feet, with a boiler and 
engine house 48 hw 48 








N. C. 
Pine 


of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you 


buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 





Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Montgomery Lumber Co. 


f ers and Whol lers 


KILN DRIED 
North-Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
General Sales Offices : 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 








Mills : 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 





Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE -— 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 














WISCONSIN 











IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Dee. 28.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company is building a dry kiln in connection with the 
planing mill and flooring plant. The kiln is being built 
from plans furnished and under the direction of Howard 
F. Weiss, director of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madisen, Wis., and the work is being done under 
the supervision of Chief Engineer John Lundquist. The kiln 
is being built with the idea of drying lumber direct from the 
saw for use in the flooring factory, something that heretofore 
has not been successful but is expected to be in this new 
style kiln as it has been proved out by the United States 
laboratory. With this increased kiln capacity the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Company will be able to dry other hardwoods 
besides the lumber needed for the flooring factory. The kiln 
will probably be put into operation about January 1 and a 
representative of the Forest Service will be here to superin- 
tend its first workings. 

Indications two months ago were that logging operations 
would be greatly curtailed, but from present reports the com- 
panies will log heavilv through southern Sawyer County. The 
cut will be about 100,000,000 feet or about 20 percent less 
than last year’s, which was the heaviest in that section of the 
State for years. 

The Kenfield & Lamoreaux Company, of Washburn, has 
just completed a large and modern dry kiln which will be used 
in connection with the company’s sawmill and box and crating 
factory. The two kilus now used by the company enable it 
to handle material more quickly and thus prevent delay in 
filling large orders. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dee. 28.—Logging operations all 
over northern Wisconsin were given an impetus last week 
by the cold snap and snow and hopes are entertained 
that the warmer weather will not cause a setback. Pros- 
pects for a good winter’s cut are much brighter than 
they were a few months ago, when lumbermen had decided to 
reduce their cut materially. News from most sections of the 
lumber country is that the log output will be considerably 
larger than had been anticipated earlier. 

A real sawmill is to be erected in Brown County, where 
lumber operations, as far as logging is concerned, have been 
a thing of the past for several years. A. Nicholai, of Marsh- 
field, bas 


; purchased 160 acres of timber in the town of 
Pittsfield and will erect a stationary saWmill to saw the 
timber as soon as it is logged. A camp has been opened 


and logging operations are under way. 

Announcement has been made that the Wisconsin & North- 
ern Railroad will neat year construct thirty miles of road 
necessary to complete the route from Crandon to Shawano. 
The line will open a rich hardwood tract. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WiIs., Dee. 28.—The shingle market is 
stiffening and another rise of 10 cents is reported. 


Buying for the new year is expected to start soon after 
January 1. Dealers have been holding off, their buy- 
ing usually having been well under way by this time. 

Rice Lake lumber companies will cut about 30,000,000 
feet of logs this winter and ship them to Rice Lake 
to be sawed. Eau Claire companies will cut about 35,000,000. 
The Bekkedal Lumber Company, of Couderay, will cut about 
8,000,000 feet, about double its usual cut, and other concerns 
working in the vicinity will bring the total log cut up to nearly 
100,000,000, about equally divided between hemlock and hard- 
wood. About 6,000 men will be employed in the lumber 
camps. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Dec. 30.—Statisties recently compiled 
by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers” 
Association show that the production of, northern lumber 
was very light in November, due to the completion of 
the season’s run by many manufacturers. Shipments were 
also the lightest of any month in 1914. 

Reports indicate that business has picked up a little 
during the last few weeks. The best indication of this 
is the following letter written by a northern Wisconsin 
manufacturer : 

“We are pleased to advise that within the last two weeks 
we have renewed three or four contracts for the season's 
requirements of friends of ours whose. business we have had 
for two or three years at the same price that we got for the 
lumber last January. And it is clear to us that the buyers 
of both hardwoods and hemlock are eager to place orders 


at this time, believing that prices have reached the low 
point and that advances are in order. The contracts we 


referred to are all for hardwood stock of various kinds both 
in good lumber and low grade, and if low grade hardwood 
does not bring more money in the near future all signs fail.” 

The Lee Handle & Dowel Company, of Merrill, has begun 
buying hard maple logs for its next season’s run. The 
prices offered are practically the same as last year. The 
company is operating full time. 





MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 28.—Traveling salesmen for 
the lumber and sash and door concerns are all in for the 
holidays and retailers are spending their days at home, 
so things are quiet, but the expectation is that interest 
in the market will spring up before the end of January 
and there will be considerable buying, as yard stocks 
are known to be very light in- most yards. 

A proposition to do away with the State forestry 
board is involved in the reorganization of Minnesota’s 
State government, a plan for which will go before the incom- 
ing legislature with the State economy and efficiency commis- 
sion behind it. The plan creates a commissioner of forestry 
who will replace the State forester and also the board, but a 
board of public domain will have advisory relation. The sur- 
vevors gencral of logs and lumber are also abolished by this 
bill, and their work is given to a commissioner of standards, 
in connection with weights and measures inspection. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company, 
is recovering at Hillerest hospital from an operation for 
—— which he went through in fine shape after several 
attacks. 

W. A. Proctor. of Proctor & Groger (Inc.), Lowell, Wash., 
was a business visitor here last week and went on east with 
samples of pine from the mill of the Nicola Valley Pine 
Lumber Company, Canford, B. C., which they are wholesaling. 


Roy M. Smith has resigned as representative of the Lumiy 
Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, Wash., and on Janua; 
1 will begin service as representative of the Northwest Lumbe 
Agency, of Hoquiam, in this market. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, MINN., Dee. 29.—Ideal conditions exist in th, 
woods of northern Minnesota and Wisconsin for log 
ging operations. The swamps and lakes and rivers ar 
frozen deep enough to make safe passage for heavy loads, ay, 
lately some snow, enough for present purposes, has fallen ov 
this territory. Ice roads are maintained with ease. 

Some of the lumbermen who had announced that they wou) 
put in no logs this winter now say that they will do some Io 
ging. Others who had planned to reduce their cut from 25 + 
50 percent of normal say that they will put in more Jog, 
than they had at first intended. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 
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FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, OnT., Dee. 28.—Trade has been dull th 
last two weeks, as it usually is around Christmas, bu: 
woods operations have been greatly benefited by a seri: 
of heavy snowfalls followed by very cold weather, which hi 
frozen the rivers and lakes to a great depth. 

A number of inquiries from foreign manufacturers { 
Canadian lumber products have been received by the Trad 
and Commerce Department lately. They include one fron 
a French firm in the south of France that desires Britis! 
Columbia fir for railway ties and freight car construction ; on: 
from a north of England timber firm that desires the ad 
dresses of Canadian shippers of square-edged spruce to speci 
fication and also of pit props, of which very large quantitik 
are desired. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, Ont., Dee. 28.—With the holiday season 
following a period of acute depression business has been 
quieter than ever, but wholesalers anticipate a_ fai: 
amount of activity with the New Year. Retail stocks are 
generally low and many of the dealers defer orders until 
after stock taking. The season’s cut of logs, though certain 
to be considerably below normal, may be somewhat larger 
than was anticipated, as some operators have reconsidered 
their plans and are arranging for a heavier cut than orig 
inally contemplated. Conditions in the bush at last ac 
counts were highly favorable for operations, the shar) 
having been followed by heavy snowfalls, which will 
hauling easy. There is a general feeling of confidence 
the future of the trade and a belief that requirements to 
export both to the United States and England will fully 
compensate for any lessening of the domestic demand 

The contract for army saddles recently given out | 
given rise to great competition among woodworking firms 
in the manufacture of saddle-trees. The market has been 
flooded and prices cut to such an extent that profits bay 
practically disappeared, some firms being willing to supply 
saddle-trees at about cost to keep their factories running. 

George Howard Ferguson, of Kemptville, Ont., who repr 
sents the riding of Grenville in the provincial legislature 
has been appointed minister of lands, forests and mines fo1 
Ontario in place of Hon. W. H. Hearst, who recently took 
office as premier. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Dee. 29.—Of most interest in Detroit 
lumber circles this week is the removal of the general 
offices of the Hine Lumber Company from Bay City to 
Detroit. The company has obtained three acres of land 
within the city limits and will occupy an entire floor of 
a new office building now being completed. Lumber sheds will 
be built at once on the land, which offers exceptional storage 
facilities. The company will continue its mi!l at Bay City but 
will ceutralize its stocks at Detroit. Eastern shipments will 
be made from Detroit and western shipments from yards at 
Cairo, Ill, which it is announced will be enlarged in connection 
with the removal of the general offices. 

For several weeks the amount of new building in De 
troit has fluctuated, there being slumps and remarkable 
gains in suecession. Last week permits numbered thirty-th's« 
and called for a total expenditure of $462,865, a material :n- 
crease over $207,255 for the preceding week and an even 
greater increase over the corresponding week a year ago, wher 
new permits totalled $152,075. Proximity of the year’s ena 
delayed numerous building enterprises in Detroit. Many 
projects had almost reached the point where bids were to be 
asked, when the war brought about a depression. 
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NEW LOCATION AND INCREASED OUTPUT. 

DAVENPORT, IowA, Dee, 28.—The Zimmerman Steel 
Company, of Lonetree, Iowa, has purchased ten acres of 
land in this city and secured an option on ten acres more 
and is erecting large steel foundry buildings, assembling 
buildings, offices and other buildings with the intention of 
making this the best and mcst complete up-to-date steel 
plant in the West. The enormous increase in the sales 
of stump pullers, farm scales and steel castings manu- 
factured by this company made it necessary to add more 
floor space to the 30,000 feet already used, so it was de- 
cided to move the plant to Davenport, where better ship- 
ping facilities and cheaper freight rates, both in and out, 
a better labor market, better banking facilities and better 
efficiency in a new plant will assure quick service and 
lower prices to the trade. 

This company has a remarkable record at Lonetree of 
twenty years’ operation without a single stop or even 
shutdown for repairs or holidays. 








LUMBERMAN PROVIDES EMPLOYMENT FOR 
THE JOBLESS. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 28.—R. A. Long, president 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, addressed a thou- 
sand ‘‘down and outs’’ Christmas night at the Helping 
Hand Institute. He told them that he had decided to 
resume work at once on the buildings on his 1,600-acre 
farm so that employment might be provided for the job- 
less of the city and he said he hoped other Kansas 
Citians would pursue the same policy. Mr. Long told 
his hearers that he considered the Helping Hand visit 
‘‘the most helpful and hopeful part of my Christmas 
celebration.’? The resumption of work on Mr. Long’s 
farm will provide work for about seventy-five men. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Dec. 28.—Business develops very slowly 
ind while the advance in freight rates is expected to 
stimulate the demand after the first of the year, it is 
too early to look for any substantial improvement in 
entiment. Building is almost at a standstill and the 
old weather of last week practically stopped what had been 
undertaken on outside contracts. Retailers are very cautious 
ibout assuming any obligations and while their stocks are low 
the consumption of lumber has been so moderate that whole- 
sulers themselves have admitted that the only real excuse 
for retailers buying any stock now is that prices are low 
and they. can atford to speculate on the future. 

‘rhe financial side of the market is what causes consider- 
able backwardness in this respect and the general impressfon 
is that bankers are not as free as they could be in helping 
their customers to take advantage of the low lumber prices 
prevailing. Old time observers say there was never a time 
when stocks among retailers were as low as they are today 
and with prospects of improvement in the spring surely within 
a short time retailers must be.in the market with good sized 
inquiries when prices will unquestionably be higher than they 
are today. 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Dee. 29.—The New York State Con- 
servation Commission, in its forthcoming annual report, 
will advocate scientific forestry, selective cutting and sale 
of ripe timber, and leasing of camp sites in the forest 
preserve. It is figured that without injury to the forests 
such cutting and sale of ripe timber will yield annually 
$1,000,000. Inasmuch as the forest preserve now costs the 
State $365,000 per annum, of which $200,000 is for interest 
and $150,000 for taxes, this would mean a net annual income 
of $635,000 over and above fixed charges. A cautionary note 
will be sounded in the report as to the need of vigilance in 
administration to protect such a plan of forest utilization 
against abuse. 

The installation of a chain of mountain observation sta- 
tions, the report says, has by detecting fires at their incep- 


tion largely solved the problem of fighting forest fires. The 
total areca burned during the year was 13,837 acres; total 


damage, $14,905; cost to extinguish, $15,978.18; number of 
forest fires of all kinds, 413. 

The completed figures for the navigation season just closed 
show the following receipts at this port: Lumber, 69,957,- 
000 feet ; shingles, 625,721,000 ; lath, 878,000. For the 1915 
season the receipts were: Lumber, 113,735,000; shingles, 
710,677,000 ; lath, 2,079,000. There was thus a decline of 
about 40 percent in lumber, of about 12 percent in shingles 
and of 57 percent in lath. ee 

Builders and real estate men are advocating a “Build Now 
Movement in this city and experts on the costs of labor and 
material say that the present is a most favorable time to start 
construction work and that the truth of this satement is 
taking more definite shape every day. Among the favorable 
features enumerated in the busines situation to improve the 
tone of the general market are the following: recovery from 
the shock of war, turning over of the greatest crops in the 





country’s history, enactment of currency reform and the 
favorable railroad rate decisicn. 
QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 28.—The lumber business 


here the last week has been quiet, but there are indica- 
tions that something sizeable is moving. Probably not 
enough will show during the next two weeks to make it 
possible to tell certainly, but by the middle of January 
the indications should be clear. Activity is greater among the 
architects and builders than for some time, and the condition 
of the realty market is encouraging. Manufacturers generally 
are booking fair orders, and the holiday retail trade com- 
pares favorably with that of the last few years. 

The lumber market shows no changes, the hardwoods re 
maining steady on inactive trading. While pine, spruce, 
cypress and hemlock are naturally moving slowly at this sea- 
son, but do not change in price. The yellow pine market is 
bubbling with excitement, but has not shown definitely what 
it is going to do. North Carolina pine moves in better volume 
than the rest, at fair prices. Shingles and lath are steady 
and inactive. : f 

The Gili Lumber Company is moving its offices from 1051 
Land Title’ Building to suite 639 of the same building, where 
it will,»haye four offices. This is a progressive concern, whose 
methods have kept it steadily busy, and its growth has been 
remarkable. The most recent addition to its selling force is 
George T. Fawcett, who will cover the eastern Pennsylvania 
district formerly covered by Ben Thomson, who now takes 
the Philadelphia territory. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 28.—Indications are becoming 
more pronounced of betterment in business. Inquiries 
are coming to the trade from the manufacturing centers 
that show awakened interest and some fairly good sales 
have been closed up in this dull week. Railroads have 
taken some material that ‘vas rather unexpected and 
more is locked for from that direction. Steel orders are look- 
ing up and the blast furnaces and steel mills promise better 
running schedules than for some months after next week. 
The week developed interesting facts in the coke region, 
where the Frick Coke Company started 1,200 ovens that had 
been banked because of dull conditions, while the Merchant 
coke operators added 300 ovens to their active list. 

The Kendall Lumber Company was moved into its new 
quarters in the Oliver Building last week, sending out an- 
nouncement cards to this effect. 

The Western Lumber Company reports a very much better 
tone to trade and some fairly attractive buying being done. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company announces that the 
rebuilt Conway mills in South Carolina of that company, 
which were destroyed by fire last May, will be started in full 
early in January. The work of construction has been going 
on for six months and has been vigorously pushed and the 
plant is completely. renewed. 

The Acorn Lumber Company reports a slightly better trade 
for December and demand and sales better than expected. 


ean 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 28.—New England building con- 
tracts awarded during the week ending last Thursday 
amounted to $2,603,000, comparing very favorably with 
the total of $2,451,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. The aggregate of building onerations in New Eng- 
land for the year to that date is now less than $10.000,000 





behind 1913's total, the figures being: 1914, $160,395,000 ;_ 


1913, $170.014,000. 

Despite the holiday season the lumber trade is in a healthy 
and decidedly more confident condition than for weeks. Much 
pee A business is anticipated to develop within the next 
month. 

Contract for the next section of the Dorchester Tunnel has 


been awarded and construction will begin immediately 
4,000,000 board feet of yellow ae ae 
required and the southern pine 
specifications. 

A considerable saving to lumber vessels from the South will 
be afforded by a reduction in rates for the Cape Cod Canal 
announced this week. The new rates effective March 31, 1115, 
are for vessels drawing not over 15 feet, which might exclude 
some of the Panama Canal steamers, but would benefit most 
of the lumber cargo ships coming to Boston from ports of the 
southern States. The new rates permit a vessel to return 
free of toll after having paid toll for a trip in the other 
direction with cargo. 

Most of the Boston retail lumber yards and some of the 
wholesalers closed over Christmas from Thursday until today. 
A movement was started last week for all the wholesale trade 
to close, but several had important business to handle on 
Saturday and it was decided to leave the question to the indi- 
vidual preferences of all. 


i : } About 
pine dimension timber will be 
men are now figuring on the 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 29.—The last week has been 
without development as to the new building code pro- 
posed by Building Inspector Allen in which the lumber- 
men of Cleveland are vitally interested. Mr. Allen prom- 
ised to keep in touch with the lumbermen as to any new 
action or development in this matter, but up to the present 
has sent no word. 

‘The jumbermen are all busy taking inventory. Very little 
business is moving, as is usual at this time of year. 

M. Allen, an official of the Fisher & Wilson Company, 
who has been in the lumber business in Cleveland for about 
thirty-two years and who is néarly the oldest lJumberman in 
the city, has severed his connection with that firm and will 
s0 into business at Spokane, Wash. The name of his firm 
will be the A. M, Allen Lumber Company. The lumbermen 
tendered Mr. Allen a pleasant reception at their club rooms 
on Monday afternoon of this week. 

_A committee representing the material and supply dealers 
of Ohio, consisting of A. C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber 
Company, of Cleveland; State Representative Warren J. 
Duffy, of Toledo; F. F. King, president of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, of Dayton, and Attorney R. M. 
Lucas, of Columbus, conferred last week with the legislative 
committee of the State building and loan associations at Co- 
lumbus. The legislative committee submitted certain pro- 
posed chanzes to be sought for the State mechanics’ fiep 
law. The committee of the dealers, Mr. Klumph said today, 
is considering those changes and will advise the legislative 
—* What its conclusions are within a week or ten 
aayvs, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee, 28,—The Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, announces the abandonment of the 
steamship trip to South American ports, which was to 
have been undertaken next year, a large steamer starting 
from New York January 27 and from Baltimore two 
days later and returning some time in April. A canvass of 
the various lines which might have been induced to send 
representatives on the trip proved that sufficient interest 
could not be aroused to make the venture successful. It is 
altogether likely that the attitude of the lumber trade toward 
the undertaking was influenced in a large measure by reports 











concerning the possibilities and probabilities of bringing 
about an enlarged use of North Amercan lumber. What 


these prospects are is instructively set forth, in so far as 
Argentina is affected, in a trade letter sent out by the Na- 
tional City Bank, of New York, which has been received by 
lumbermen here. 7 
_ Friends of William P. Jackson, of the Jackson Lumber 
Company, which operates a large sawmill at Lockhart, Ala., 
and also runs a big lumber plant at Salisbury, Md., are en- 
deavoring to start a movement to bring him out as a candi- 
date for governor on the Republican ticket. Mr. Jackson 
has been a Congressman and a member of the Republican 
National Committee and he has long taken a very active 
interest in the party. j 

_The report of Labor Commissioner J. H. Nightengale, of 
West Virginia, which has just been issued, shows that last 
year the lumber industry ied all others in the amount of 
capital invested, the value of the output and the number 
of persons engaged therein. According to the report there 
were 200 manufacturers of lumber in the State with an in- 
vestment of $13,791,695 and the output of the mills had a 
value of $20,720,202. Employed in the factories were 15,414 
persons, who received in wages $8,145,844. Of the 200 em- 
ployers sixty-seven reported increases in wages of 2 to 50 
percent. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, VA., Dee. 28.—The amount of business done 
during the last year has not been such as to excite the 
mills to further enlarging their plants to take eare of 
it but as yet there has been very little complaint heard on any 
side, the buying and manufacturing elements apparently endur- 
ing the existing conditions with patience, believing it will not 
last much longer and that eventually they will come into their 
own. 

While most people were busy during the week receiving and 
dispensing presents there was some activity in sales of pine. 
While large sales were few and far between, a few were noted 
at better prices than heretofore. Taking the general average 
of prices obtained at this time and comparing them with those 
obtained one year ago, the better grades of rough North 
Carolina pine have fallen off from $1.50 to $2.50 a thousand 
feet. Some time ago, perhaps a comparison of this sort might 
not have shown up as well, but consolation is gotten from re- 
ports of other woods and the decline in their prices. Some of 
the mills when the books are balanced may show losses on the 
year’s business, but many will be able to show a slight profit, 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GaA., Dec. 27.—‘‘I expect a resumption of 
business by the middle of February and certainly no 
later than the first of March,’’ said Secretary J. V. 
Lindsley, of the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in discussing the trade outlook 
last week and summing up the year’s business. ‘All manu- 
facturers were doing an average business up to August 1, 
when the war broke out and the ‘scare’ began. Since then 
business has suffered simply because of this ‘panicky’ feel- 
ing and the failure of the farmers to sell their cotton. The 
whole trouble in this section has been that the farmers 
have held cotton, have not paid their debts, and as a result 
the merehants and other business men have been forced into 
a corner,” < 

The building permits issued so far this year approximate 
$4,600,000. The amount of the permits for last year was 
$5,112,944. In a detailed statement for eleven months of 
this year the building inspector shows that the frame con- 
struction during that time was confined almost entirely to 
dwellings. Of $740,804 worth of business buildings, only 
$10,464 worth was of frame construction. Permits for 
dwellings amounted to $1,697,763 ; apartment houses, $592,- 









In the sawing of our lum- 
ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 
every log. possesses. The 
result is perfectly cut stock, 
uniform to size and grade. 











Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 









The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North , 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 


We want to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
‘with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
mand. If you are inter- 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchanges, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






































MacArthur & Kauffman 
110 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
aati CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE Factory and Pattern Stock, 











WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 





Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


==[he West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 
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Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 
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BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 





973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Lumber Shed Met L. Saley’s new 


m book. Covers 
Construction. every phase of shed 
construction and 

other buildings used in connection with a retail 
yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a 


copy. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 











315; alterations and additions, $1,092,178; churches, $36,- 
6L0, and the rest is listed as miscellaneous. Building In- 
spector Hays, officers of the Atlanta Builders’ Exchange and 
architects predict that building will begin early t. is spring 
and that the amount of construction work will be large. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 28.—The general situation is 
improving consistently, but slowly. There is a feeling 
of satisfaction apparent throughout the trade. Lumber 
dealers are preparing for a resumption of activities 
early in the coming year tor they believe the war in 
a can no longer mitigate against business in this coun- 


A feverish midwinter activity in the building trades con- 
tinues, merchants reporting a good Christmas business. Only 
the naval stores business is absolutely dead. 

It is not expected that prices will go back to normal im- 
mediately. Dealers will be satisfied if they can do business 
for a time wit. out actual loss, feeling assured that prices 
will begin to climb as soon as there is movement in consider- 
able volume. 

Following are the shipments from Savannah for the sea- 
son: 

Steam. 
- 14,422,000 


Sail. 
Since September 1.. 10,070,000 


Where shipped- 






Foreign ..... re eye ee oe: 
RS eee en od ie Pace pee << oene « aabiehiuce 
ce Ee ee eure a ea ... 1,602,000 15,000 
ee See ne ee 3,049,000 ,677,000 
a ares heed sane nie nea a es ae ae 3,134,000 28,000 
ee er ee er ers eye err os aneeeeene 3,050,000 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 26.—Most all of the sawmills 
are shut down, and a greater part of them are under- 
going extensive repairs. If the amount of overhauling 
that is being done is any criterion, the lumbermen are all 
looking forward to an exceptionally heavy spring trade. 

It is not likely that the lumbermen ever approached another 
year with more hope than now. There has been of late a 
complete reversal of business conditions, with everything 
pointing to a big and profitable year ahead. Lumbermen have 
abundant indications to base their judgment upon. During 
the latter part of December there has been a pronounced 
improvement in tlhe volume and tone of inquiry, with a de- 
cided betterment in actual buying. suyers are sending out 
schedules which for the first time in months resemble the old 
time schedules. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 














Outlook Generally Considered Favorable for Early 
Buying—General Financial Reorganization Held to 


Be Sound Basis for Permanent Prosperity. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 28.—In this high tide of the 
holiday season business is naturally and normally quiet. 
Lumbermen caught in their offices and on the job this 
morning commented very cheerfully on the outlook. 
There is some difference of opinion regarding the prob- 
able date of active buying on a materially heavier scale. Pre- 
dictions range all the way from the first week in January 
to the first week in February, but practically everybody fore- 
sees a convalescent market within the next sixty days. The 
marked improvement of the yellow pine situation accounts 
in very large part for the optimism, though the manufac- 
turers who have studied the situation deeply base their con- 
fidence upon the general reorganization of general business 
on the new basis forced by the war and the consequent readi 
ness of the country to go ahead in spite of Europe's troubles. 
Nor is the optimism confined altogether to domestic market 
conditions. Export demand is looking up and January ship 
ments promise to show a marked gain over those of Decem- 
ber. 

The Mexican Navigation Company, which has been operat- 
ing the steamship Sonova in the New Orleans-Vera Cruz 
trade, has announced the discontinuance of that service, and 
that the ship will be transferred to the cotton carrying trade, 
leaving New Orleans some time this week with a cotton cargo 
for Portugal. The United Fruit Company a few days ago 
announced the indefinite postponement of its contemplated 
steamship service to Mexican ports. Mexico's political and 
revolutionary troubles are the cause. 

The New Orleans Dock Board last week let the initial 
contract on construction of the public cotton warehouse to 
the Jefferson Construction Company, whose bid, when finally 
amended to fit certain alterations of the specifications for 
economy's sake, was $994,646.64. It is understood that con 
struction will begin early next year. 

United States Judge Foster was roused from his slumbers 
at an early hour this morning by the attorney of the Poitevent 
& Favre Lumber Company, which sought to enjoin the con- 
struction of track over property owned by it along the New 
Basin, by the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company. 
An officer of the company learned that track laying had be- 
gun last night, a large gang having been quietly set to 
work by the railroad company. Judge Foster issued .a_ re- 
straining order, other court officers were awakened and at 
3 o'elock this morning a United States deputy marshal served 
the order upon the tracklayers. The controversy is fixed for 
hearing before Judge Foster on January 22. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 28.—As usual at this time of 
year, there is little mill activity in the yellow pine ter- 
ritory, and operations will continue slight until after 
the holiday season. Operations necessarily are slim, due 
to heavy rains lately, causing the ground and stock to 
be in such condition that logs and lumber could be 
handled only with great difficulty. 

Yellow pine lumbermen manifest optimism these days. 
For three or four weeks the inquiries have been numer- 
ous and the demand all that some companies desired at the 
existjng prices. In addition, prices lately have shown a 
tendency to be firm, with prospects of gradually advancing. 

Building operations are handicapped by the bad weather, 
but frem neigtboring points some large jobs are reported. 
Texarkana reports the beginning of work on a terminal rail- 
way station and Dallas reports material arriving for the big 
union station. <As yet, though, railroad buying is scarce, 
thorgh exnected soon to_improve. 

The children in the McNary section were the recipients 


again this vear of Christmas presents from the McNary and - 


William Cady lumber companies, of McNary, La., which 
generous concerns played Santa Claus to both white and 
colored children. Mrs. Cady had charge of the Christmas 
tree for the whites, many receiving tovs, candies and fruits. 
Similar gifts were given the colored children, about 300 of 
them, from a tree at the colored Baptist church. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Dec, 28.—That an improvement ;; 
the yellow pine market and an increase in prices for 
lumber will take place with the New Year seems to | 
the general opinion of the trade in this territory. Inquiry con 
linues with some regularity and it is freely predicted t° 9; 
price lists issued in January will show a material advan 
over December figures. 

Not very much is expected of the rate increases granted th: 
railroads, according to sentiment around here, 

Many mills which closed down for the holidays will noi 
resume operation until the middle of the coming month. Tj 
will also aid the situation. 

Several orders for yard stocks from concerns in the Eas; 
and West have been received. VPrevailing prices, however, a) 
not attractive and manufacturers are holding off until ti 
new price lists are issued. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dee. 28.—A number of the mil 
in this section have closed down for the holidays, in 
tending during the interim to make needed repairs ani! 
to resume shortly after January 1. Among the concerns close 
down are the Brownlee Lumber Company, of Shubuta: th 
Lamar Lumber Company, of Clyde; the Central Lumber Coin 
pany, of Bogue Chitto; the Southern Lumber & Timber Com 
pany, of Hillsdale; the Hinton Bros. Lumber Company, « 
Lumberton; the Bond Lumber Company, of Bond, and hk, 2 
Gunn, of Eastabrechie, 

The Futvoy-Patterson mill at Shuqualak has installed a dy 
kiln and planing mill in connection with the main plant, 











AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 29.—On the eve of a new ven: 
Mississippi lumbermen are highly optimistic as to the 
business outlook for 1915. Everybody is of the opinion 
that the trade is going to be good even as early as the 
middle of January. Millmen show’ their feelings | 
refusing to accept large orders at prevailing prices. B 
cause of the general shut-down for the holidays, stocks ary 
not increasing any at the mills. 

As a result of the decision in the eastern rate case thi 
railroads of the East are expected to buy a good deal soon 
and activity by the carriers is always followed by briskness 
in other lines. 

Present prices are about what they were two weeks ago 

Advices received here are to the effect that the J. J. New 
man Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, has received and is 
now engaged in filling a single order for more than 200 cars 
of lumber for the yards of the North and middle West. ‘Ti 
order comes from one tirm, which has yards in all the large) 
cities of this section of the country. This order is in addi 
tion to the general run of business, which is greatly im 
proved, according to Thomas L. Venable, sales manager 
the company. 

A large force of men was put to work this morning eles: 
ing the site for the location of the new mill of the Hem 
Maley Lumber Company. This concern recently decided to 
transfer its plant from Yazoo City, Miss., to this city, owing 
to the superior advantages Jackson offers for the assembling 
of raw materials and the distribution of lumber. 


THE SOUTHWEST > 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
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Lumber Situation Has Not Looked So Promising Since 
Beginning of War—Manufacturers Holding Firmly 
to Prices, 


Houston, TEX., Dec, 28.—The consensus among Hous 
ton lumber manufacturers on Saturday was that the 
present market fully justifies the $10 off that is being 
asked, and that the market will be at Teast 50 cents 
better before the middle of January, with a still 
greater increase in prospect at an early date. The lum- 
ber situation has not looked so promising since the 
beginning of the war. There is a steady demand from 
all parts of the country, with prospects of large orders 
from the western half of the country during January. 

The manufacturers are holding firm at $10 off and 
are finding little difficultv of disvosing of their dimen 
sion at this price. No. 1 dimension is very scarce, and will 
continue to be so for some weeks. Continued rains throughout 
cast Texas and west Louisiana have made the woods almost 
impassable for logging crews, and this with the usual shut 
down for the mills during the holiday season has caused a 
large curtailment which is expected to help the situation. 

Lumber shipments have been curtailed at least one-third 
during December. The order files of the companies are for the 
most part fairly bulging with orders, but the unfavorable 
weather and shortness of stocks have interfered to a great 
extent with the promptness of shipments. Many calls have 
gone into the mills during the last few days to rush out orders 
that have been delayed. 

The sales agent of a big Houston lumber concern said Satur- 
day: “Prospects are very pleasing to us—are, in fact, the 
best in many months, and we look for a gradual improvement 
from now on. With the usual orders coming in after January 
1, when the inventories have been completed, and the general 
status of trade conditions, which are wonderfully improved, | 
see no reason to doubt that by February 1 lumber will be 
selling at $9 off.. 1 consider the market very steady now at 
$10 off. I believe the spring will find a high market all the 
way through, and that the turning point in the lumber depres 
sion has been reached and passed.” 

Lumbermen believe the railroads will do considerable buying 
after January 1. By this time the eastern roads will have 
readjusted themselves to the new rate situation, and orders 
tbat have lain on their files for some time awaiting word from 
“higher up” to be released will be sent out. The Texas rail- 
roads are buying very little now, and the status of the lumber 
industry in Texas so far as the line yards are concerned is 
about what it has been during the last few weeks. It is be- 
lieved that the new year will sce a material increase in Texas 
business, however, and that this with orders from West, North 
and East will put the market in a condition it has not been in 
for a long time. 

Inquiries have been received by Texas and Louisiana lumber 
firms from the United States Government for several million 
feet of timbers and dimension to be used in the construction 
work of the Government reclamation service operating out of 
El Paso. The lumber is principally 8x12s and 6x16s, and is 
for immediate delivery. Shipping instructions will be issued 
from the reclamation office in El Paso, and are expected to 
cover many points in the Rio Grande Valley where the Gov- 
ernment work is now in full swing. Longleaf yellow pine is 
specified, and the southwestern lumbermen are making an 
effort to land the order. 











AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Dec. 28.—The general improvement 
in the lumber situation, which particularly made itself 
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The volume 
js even better than it was a week ago and there is every 


tv't about ten days ago, is still in evidence. 


j) (ication of heavy buying in January. Prices continue 
ti. show a slight advance, especially on dimension, and 
ony inquiries are being received. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

XANSAS City, Mo., Dee. 28.—The holiday lull in the 
jwuber market in this territory has been less pronounced 
than usual this year. A very fair volume of southern 
yiue orders has been coming in all week and there is a 
covsiderable activity in other woods, although the volume 
o} actual orders has not been large. Contrary to expectations, 
thre has been no recession in prices on any wood and the 
noinufacturers Ss: ow no inclination to sade prices to get 
orders, or they are all convinced that there is bound to be a 
further advance xs soon as business opens up with the new 
your. Inventory taking is general and is occupying most of 
t time of the retailers just now, but the big buyers are still 
plicing orders and are willing to pay the advance in prices 
tht followed the heavy ordering early in the month. 

iovernor George H. Hodges, of Kansas, has announced the 
appointment of his brother, Frank Hodges, bis partner in the 
retail lumber business at Olathe, Kan., as Kansas commis- 
sioner to the Panama Exposition at San Francisco. Governor 
[iodges is being considered by President Wilson as a member 


of the Federal trades commission. He will retire as governor 
of Kansas the first of the year. 
J. R. MeLaurin, of Ellsworth, Kan., president of the 


Southwestern Lumbermens Association, 
hbusiness trip to Montreal, Can, 


has returned from a 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 28.—A period of very unpleasant 
eather the last week or two has caused the stoppage 
of building operations and they will not likely be re 


sumed for some time. 3usiness in all kinds of lumber 


- quiet. Inventery taking is going on at the yards and 
bet litile trade is expected from that quarter until about the 
middle of January. Meanwhile the lumbermen are getting 


rendy for the revival of buying. 
and scattering. Prices, 


The present demand is slow 
alt! ough low, are strengthening and 
there is & prospect of advances all along the line. Yellow 
pine is moving along slowly but with every indication of 
improvement soon after the first of the month, 
li. M. Will’ ite, sales manager of the yellow 
ent of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, reports having 
had a nice run of trade recently, in spite of the holiday sea 
son. Tle company already has enough orders on its books 
to last until February 1, 
A. H. Beardsley, of the Antrim Lumber Company, 
the regular holiday dullness on yellow pine prevails 
conditions do not look any too bright for a betterment 
the first of the year, at least for some time. 


pine depart- 


says 
and 
after 


\. G. Mucks, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, says the company is having an excellent business 
ind at better prices, especially on common, boards and di- 
mension, 

J, A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, reports trade as pretty good. Prices are much 
stiffer than they were. 


Jan Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Saw Mill Company, 
vho has been spending the last few days in Kansas City, has 
returned, He says the company las all the business it can 
handle at the present prices and is confidently counting on 
n advance in prices all along the line. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
. suite of offices in the Boatmen’s Bank Building, will vacace 
on December 31. The association has a long lease on the 
rooms, but negotiations are pending to be released if 


which has 


possi- 


Grant R. Gloor, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 


Says 


isiness is a little slow, but not any more so than is usually 
the case during inventorying time. Inquiries are coming in 
freely and a number of orders have been received, but at 
unsatisfactory prices, 
~ 





TO SAFEGUARD SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—Feeling the demand for an 
agency of its character, a company was organized in St. 
Louis this week headed by L. Bryan, who has had nine 


years’ experience in the line of the new organization, 
which will be known as the National Traffic & Audit 


Company, with headquarters at 1208-9 Wright Building. 

The officers of the company are J. E. Crawford, presi- 
dent, well known in yellow pine manufacture; L. Bryan, 
secretary and traffic manager, and J. M. McConnell, 
auditor and treasurer, who formerly was auditor of the 
Pine Belt Lumber Company and the Louisiana Sawmill 
Company. The company intends to furnish efficient 
service in the filing, auditing and collecting of freight 
claims and full and complete traffic information as well 
as that relating to lumber rates and routing. It is or- 
ganized and opened for business in its new quarters now 
being fitted up in the Wright Building. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 

OMAHA, NeB., Dee. 28.—Omaha as a central lumber 
jobbing city is soon to get a big advantage if the Com- 
mercial Club goes through with the proposition it is plan- 
ning of financing a Missouri River navigation scheme. 
Lumber dealers, as well as jobbers in many lines, look 
forward enthusiastically to the day perhaps not a year dis- 
tant when steam barges will ply up and down the Missouri 
River between Omaha and Kansas City to make connections 
with tie Kansas City barge line that now operates between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. The trade extension committee 
of the Omaha Commercial Club has definitely decided to go 
ahead with such a proposition. J. W. Gamble, a prominent 

obber of Omaha, and Robert H. Manley, commissioner of 
he Omaha Commercial Club, were recently sent to Kansas 
City to make a thorough investigation of the working of the 
sarge line there. They reported back favorably. <A_ big 
neeting is arranged for January 8, when speakers from Kan- 

as City are to be in Omaha to give details of the working 
if the barge line there and give some figures on the advan- 
tage in transportation rates. 

Dealers in southern yellow pine and southern hardwoods 
ire enthusiastic over the now practically assured steamboat 
line, for they feel that it will greatly reduce the cost of 
transportation of lumber from the southern field to Omaha. 





Tue Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at 
Washington, D. C., is informed that there is a market 
for American lumber, ropes, watches, automobiles, ete., 
in a European country. <A representative from the coun- 
try is in the United States on business now, and his ad- 
dress may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, referring to Daily Consular Re- 
port No, 14,605. 





HYMENEAL 











GODFREY-HITZ.—The engagement is panemness of 
Arthur Wilbur Godfrey, president of the L. N. Goufrey 
Company, of Boston and New York, to Miss Gertrude 
Mary hitz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Hitz, 
of New York City. Mr. Godfrey is one of the best known 
and most popular of the younger members of the lumber 
trade in the East. He is the son of Lester N. Godfrey, 
treasurer of the L. N. Godtrey Company. He was gradu- 
ated trom Harvard University with the class of 1904, then 
entered the lumber business, industriously mastering the 
details of lumber production and distribution until four 
years later, when he was made president of his father’s 
firm. He opened up a New York office for his firm, or- 
ganizing the bus.ness there and now devotes a part of 
se time to the executive duties of that department. He 
built up a large cargo business with New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia spruce shippers and manufacturers and is in 
personal charge of that department of the business. While 


in Poston he makes his home with his parents in 333 






Commonwealth Avenue and his New York residence is 
27_ West Forty-fourth Street. 

Miss Hitz is a talented and charming woman, and is 
the leading woman in **The Road to Happiness,’ that had 
a run of three months at the Wilbur Theater, Boston. and 
has the distinction of having been leading woman with 
William Hodge longer than any other actress, this being 
her third season. Although young she has achieved dra-_ 
matic fame and has played the leading role in “The 
Blue Mouse,” ingenue parts with Margaret, Anglin in 
“Green Stockings,’’ with Edwin Arden, Tul Marshall, 
Amelia Bingham and in Henry Arthur Jones’ play, ‘‘Lydia 
Gilmore.’’ She made her debut in Cleveland, Ohio, for- 
merly the home city of her parents. The public will lose 














MISS GERTRUDE MARY HITZ. 


ARTHUR WILBUR 


GODFREY. 


this famous stage favorite in the spring, for at the close 
of the present season she is to give up her career and 
become a bride, but will continue with her musical in- 
terests, being a brilliant pianist in eager demand for 
private recitals and charitable performances. This real 
stage romance began two years ago when the young 
people were introduced at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hodge, on Jerusalem Road, Cohasset. Miss Hitz 
was an intimate friend of Mrs. Hodge, who was Helen 
Hale, a Wellesley graduate who made a great hit in mu- 


sical comedy, 


particularly in 
helped to make 


one of the 


“Woodland,”’ 
big stage 


which she 
successes of recent 


years. Miss Hitz is now playing with the company in 
Providence, after which she will go to Philadelphia, where 
the play will finish the season. 

MYERS-KENT.—Leon G. Myers and Miss Rose Kent, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. Kent, were united in 
marriage at Clinton, Ill., December 22. The wedding was 
a quiet affair, because of the recent death of Thomas 
Myers, brother of the groom. The bride is a charming 


young woman and is a member of the P. E. O. 
She has been assistant bookkeeper in her father’s office 
and is well posted in the lumber business. Mr. Myers 
is the son of Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Myers. He graduated 
from the Clinton high school in 1908 and from the James 
Millikin University in 1912. He is now teacher of science 
and history and coach of the athletic teams in the high 
school at Vienna, Ill. He is a member of the Tau Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity, a Thirty-second degree Mason and 
Shriner, a Pythian and an Elk. After January 1 the 
young couple will be at home in Vienna, where the groom 
has prepared a pretty home for his bride. 


McMASTER-STARK.—The many friends of E. J. Mc- 
Master, of Seattle, Wash., learned to‘their surprise that 
he had quietly slipped over to Tacoma December 7, mar- 


ried Miss Sophia Stark, of that 
Seattle, where the couple are at 
at the McKay apartments. E. J. McMaster is the son of 
John McMaster, pioneer shingle inanfacturer with mills 
at Kenmore and Marysville, Wash., and timber holdings 
in British Columbia. The groom is sales manager for the 
John McMaster Shingle Company, of Seattle. 


city, and returned to 
home to their friends 


COHEN-HONE.—The marriage éf Louis 
Miss Monette Hone, was celebrated December 16 at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. M. C. Hone, in Den- 
ver, Colo. Mr. Cohen is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Cohen, and is engaged in the lumber business with his 
father. The bride is a favorite in younger social circles. 


Cohen and 


BOTTS-SEE.—Mrs. 


tandolph _Earl See, of 
has announced the 


marriage of her daughter 
Minor Evans Botts, the wedding being 
St. Louis Saturday, December 26. Mr. Botts is well 
known in Chicago lumber circles, being sales 
in the city and adjacent territory for the J. E. 
Lumber Company, of Seattle. He was recently 
Vicegerent Snark for the northern district 
Mr. and Mrs. Botts are now on their 
will be at home after January 5 at 
Chicago. 


Chicago, 
Lulu to 
solemnized at 


Pinkham 
appointed 
of Illinois. 
honeymoon and 
1456 Fargo Avenue, 


KRAUSS-TRAUTMAN.—Miss Cecile Trautman and 
Marcel Krauss, president of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., 
of New Orleans, were married December 23 at Touro 
Synagogue, New Orleans. Following the ceremony a 
reception was held at the soutaue e of the bride’s par- 
ents. Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Travtman. Among the out- 
of-town guests were Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Swartchild, of 
Chicago, Mrs. Swartchild being a sister of the groom, 
who was attended by his hrother Arthur Krauss as best 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Krauss left for Chicago for their 
honeymoon and will later 9 to California. They will 
make their home in New Orleans. 








PACIFIC COAST 





(Idaho White Pine > 
has stood the test by the Eastern Factory and Yard 
trade, but ours has done even better than that—it 
has gained the approval of those buyers who de- 


mand and insist on high grade quality. We want 
vou to know it as we knowit. Try a car. 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 
\ ROSE LAKE LUMBER CO., Rose Lake, Idaho. 


— IDAHO WHITE PINE 
~ 











Send us your Inquiries for 
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society” 


manager 





Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 
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We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5 4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ai 


Washington Fir California Redwood } 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















~ / 








Cans or RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 
Eastern § G.A. Jones. Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Representatives | Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, lowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 


Our 
Specialty 











“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By_R. S. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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(a 
B. C. Red Cedar Shingles ) 


ZEALANDIA BRAND. 


X X X 16”°—6-2 Clears 
X X X X X 16”—5-2 Clears 


Perfections and Eurekas, - 18” 
Royals and Imperials, - - 24” 


P. W. Fau Vel Lumber Co. 


803-4-5 Holden Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 

















\S Y 
90 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, pas. Chicago 








SEATTLE 








CALIFORNIA 


White & Sugar Pine 


FIR, SPRUCE AND CEDAR 
REDWOOD, WESTERN PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
FACTORY PLANK 





Pacific Coast Lumber 


W-|'-MCKEE LUMBER Co. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 









General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois 
[o] 


Western Office: 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














¢} 


British Columbia 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
16’, 18”, 24” Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 





M°CorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


MD SeEaTtTTLeE.WAsnh. 








{o] 





[e] 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inguirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











A. R. Thomas, secretary of the W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., spent several days with 
the Chicago trade the latter part of last week. 

J. E, Rhodes, of Chieago, seeretary of the National 
Lumker Manufacturers’ Association, left for Kansas 
City, Mo., Wednesday evening, on a short business trip 

C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department of 
the Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was 
a caller this wees on the Chicago trade handling his 
product. 

W. B. Heinemann, vice president of the B, Heine- 
mann Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., is in Chi- 
cago this week, looking after business and greeting 
friends and acquaintances. 

N. H. Huey, who represents the Oregon Lumber Com 
pany, with headquarters in the Fort Dearborn Build- 
ing, Chicago, is calling on the western pine trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., this week. 

E. C. Tillotson, sales manager of the Thief River 
Falls Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., is in 
Chicago this week, visiting his brother-in-law, V. F. 
Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Company, 

H. M. Grosart-has recently joined the sales force of 
the Stillwell Lumber Company, MeCormick Building, 
Chicago. Mr. Grosart was formerly with the Donnellan 
Lumber Company and the Manhattan Lumber Company. 


George H. Ostrander, who represents the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company in this territory, with headquarters in 
Chicago, left early in the week for Columbus, Ohio, to 
attend the annual roundup of the econcern’s representa 
tives, 

J. H. Stannard severed his connection with the Coulson 
Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., January 1 and 
returned to Lee, Wilson & Company, of Wilson, Ark. Mr. 
Stannard represented this concern in Chicago territory 
during 1912 and 1913 and will again make that city his 
headquarters. 


J. H. O’Melia, president of the J. H. O’Melia Lumber 
Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., is a Chicago visitor this 
week and is stopping at the Breevoort Hotel. Mr. 
O’Melia reports that hemlock and other northern woods 
are showing improvement, as inquiries and orders are 
increasing daily, and prices are bound to advance after 
January 1 it the present demand continues. 


The Aberdeen Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has opened a branch office in Chicago at 19 South La 
Salle Street. This departure was made necessary owing 
to the increased volume of business which it is doing 
in Chicago and adjacent territory. The office will be 
in charge of R. S. Utley, who has been representing 
the Aberdeen Lumber Company in the Chicago terri- 
tory for the iast two vears, 


R. S. Kellogg, of Wausau, Wis., secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, spent two or three days in Chicago this week, con- 
ferring with R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, and J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the same organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Kellogg accompanied Mr. Kellogg and put 
in her time touring the shop district. 


Ransom Griffin, of Indianapolis, Ind., agent for the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
joined James H. Lang, of Chicago, who represents the 
concern in this térritory, and left Sunday evening for 
Kansas City, for a conference with the company’s offi- 
cials in regard to changes to be made owing to the leav 
ing of I. H. Fetty, general sales manager of the lumber 
department, who will enter business on his own account. 


J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chi- 
cago last Wednesday and visited the offices of the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Moorehead stated that plans for 
the annual meeting were rapidly assuming shape and that 
he was looking for a banner meeting. The social features 
he said were many, but as the years go by retailers are 
giving mere time to discussions looking to the better- 
ment of the lumber business. 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, was in Chicago last Wednes- 
day attending the meeting of the committee of the Forest 
Products Federation appointed to arrange a program for 
a mass meeting, at which time discussions looking to the 
promotion of the use of woods will be held, and he fav 
ored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an appreciated visit. 
Mr. Seidel considered the outlook much brighter for 1915. 
Now that the railroad rate case has been settled satis- 
factorily to the railroads he thought the lumber business 
would gradually become better. 


R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chieago for a couple of days this week. He is chairman 
of the committee on the Forest Products Federation, 


which met at the La Salle Hotel last Wednesday for t! 
purpose of arranging a program for a mass meeting 
be held at a future date. Mr. Downman was \x 
enthusiastic over the proposition aud said that he thoue 
the lumbermen of the country had a magnificent opp. 
tunity for coéperation in placing their industry in 
proper light betore the publi. : 

A. C. Dutton, president of the A. C. Dutton Lum! 
Company, lumt er wholesaler of Springfield, Mass., wl! 
in Chicago this week said that there was a very 
cidedly better tone in the business situation in the Ea 
which was already affecting the lumber trade. Mor 
is easy and some lines of manufacture are exceedine , 
active, due to war requirements. These in turn in: 
ence other lines. Mr. Dutton says that he believes t} 
by July the lumber business will be active, in) go. «| 
volume, and perhaps somewhat better prices will bes. 
cured. 





A CHANGE OF BASE. 
The Faust Bros. Lumber Company, which for a nu 
ber of years had its headquarters at Padueah, K: 
moved to Jackson, Miss., January 1. 
ofticered by C. L. Faust, president; W. H. Newcom 
vice president, and B. M. Wakefield, secretary ar 
treasurer. The concern has maintained a branch offi 
in Jackson for some months, which has been in chary 
of Mr. Wakefield. The new cilices will be loeatee + 
the Millsaps Building. Tiis change was made so 
to be nearer the concern’s source of operation. |: 
will enable it to give better service to its custome: 
in every way. Mr, Faust, who was a recent Chicac 
Visitor, stated that the company would continue its 
operations on the Tennessee River, but at the sam: 
time enlarge the operations in Mississippi. 


The company 


The con 





Cc. L. FAUST, JACKSON, MISS.: 
President Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


centrating yards at Cairo and Brookport, Ill., will be 
continued for some time at least. 

The Faust Bios, Lumber Company makes a specialty 
of poplar from one to three inches thick; quarter-sawed 
and plain gum, both red and white, from one to two 
inches thick; ash, one to four inches thick, and gum, 
both sap and red, in inch thicknesses. The company 
has closed its Chicago office and Mr, Wakefield will 
call on this trade hereafter. 





BACK FROM VISIT TO COAST. 

EK. R. Hutchins, of E, R. & R. G. Hutchins, Great 
Northern Building, Chicago, has just returned from a 
month’s stay on the Pacifie Coast. While over there he 
visited the lumber people in Portland and other points, 
returning home by way of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

The Messrs. Hutchins have represented the Douglas 
Fir Sales Company, of Portland, for the last three 
years in the Chicago territory, but as this company j 
retires from active business January 1 they will again 
assume the eastern representation of the Booth-Kells 
Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., which has already 
covered a period of nearly fifteen years; a connection 
probably longer and more extensive than any other 
concern handling Douglas fir from the Pacifie Coast. 

The new mill built by the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com 
pany at Springfield, Ore., is a marvel to millmen who 
have examined it. It is run entirely by electrical 
power and is of. vast proportions and capable of pro 
ducing, on a double-shift of ten hours each, 400,000 
feet of lumber, which, with the other mills, gives the 
Booth-Kelly company easily a capacity of over 700,000 
feet a day. It will make a specialty of marketing 
lumber in the Chicago territory in the future on 4 
larger scale than in the past. 

Mr. Hutchins found many mills closed down, some 
not knowing when they would open up again, and 
stocks low, but a better feeling seems to prevail an 
the millmen are in hopes that the coming year will 
develop an increased demand for lumber so that they 
can operate at a profit rather than at a loss, as at 
present. 
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It is hoped that the railroads will return to the 
uying of lumber of all kinds in all territories as this 
ould have a powerful tendency to stimulate prices 
ud create demands in other directions as well. It 
ould seem that this condition is bound to develop 
me time during the coming year. 





~ 


A NEW SALES MANAGER. 


At Thornton, in central southern Arkansas, on the 
ne of the Cotton Belt Railroad, is locxted the modern 
lant of the Stout Lumber Company, producing about 
1,000,000 feet annually cf Arkansas soft pine. A few 
iles south of Thornton, at Bearden, is located the mill 
.f the Cotton Belt Lumnber Company, owned by the same 
iterests. Both of these mills are modern lumber fae 
ies, cutting logs from the fumed soft pine forests of 
uithern Arkansas, with a supply of timber in reserve 
ifficient to keep the plants in operation for many years. 
hese plants represent the fruit of the efforts of many 
ears to secure the very best in design, location and 
quipment. W. G. Ribenack, president, J. H. Beland, 
ice president, and B. E. Halpin, general manager, of 
hese companies have codperated for years in building 
p an effective human and mechanical organization that 
ould keep their plants well in the forefront of southern 
imber operations. 

To the force thus organized has been added a new and 
mportant cog, and it will be a pleasure to his many 
rriends in the lumber trade to learn that ©. G. Atkin 





C. G. ATKINSON, OF THORNTON, ARK. ; 


Sales Manager for the Stout and Cotton Belt Lumber Com 
panies. 


son, Who recently resigned as assistant manager for the 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, at Millville, Ark., has 
become connected with the Stout and Cotton Belt com 
panies in the capacity of sales manager, thus placing 
the efficiency of the sales end of the business on a par 
with that of the other branches. 

Mr. Atkinson has been a distributer of lumber for 
tuany years and his personal acquaintanceship with buy- 
ers and knowledge of their needs are assets of great 
alue to any company with which he is identified. This 
value extends also to the customer who goes to Charlie 
Atkinson for the lumber he needs. Mr. Atkinson has 
made a careful study of the merits of Arkansas soft 
pine, understands the particular purposes for which it is 
idapted, and knows how it should be made and prepared 
for the market. With an annual cut of approximately 
50,000,000 feet of high quality Arkansas soft pine at 
his disposal Mr, Atkinson will have ample scope for his 
ibilities as sales manager. 





. MAKES CHANGE AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS’ 
SERVICE. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 28.—After eighteen years of 
service with the Central Coal & Coke Company I. H. 
Fetty, manager of the lumber department, has severed 
his connection with the company to become president 
and general manager of the East Oregon Land Company, 
a Kansas City concern that owns 42,000 acres of white 
pine land in Wallowa County, Oregon. The change was 
innouneed today, but is not to be effective until March 

Mr. Fetty does not. know whether his new work will 
make it necessary for him to remove from Kansas City. 
{fe will have active management of the company’s work, 
but hopes to be able to remain a resident of Kansas 
( ‘it r 

This announcement means that the East Oregon Land 
Company is going to push the cutting of its Oregon 
timber. The vompany was organized six years ago in 
Kansas City. The stock was all subscribed and the 
timber paid for. Favorable market conditions then were 
awaited before the actual manufacture was begun. The 
company will begin work at once on the erection of a 
two-band mill with a yearly output of 35,000,000 feet 
a year at Enterprise, Ore., a county seat town twelve 
miles from the timber holdings. It is hoped to have the 
mill in operation by July 1. Already work has been 
started on thirty miles of railway to transport the logs 
to the mill. The estimated cost of the mill and the rail- 
way is $300,000. Lumbermen figure that there is about 
500,000,000 feet of lumber on the tract owned by the 
company. 

Few lumbermen enjoy as wide and favorable an ac- 
quaintance in the Southwest as does Mr. Fetty. He be- 
gan his lumber career as a stenographer for A, A, White 








and soon became a salesman for the old Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Company, from which concern he 
went to the Central Coal & Coke Company. As manager 
of the lumber department of the big southern pine con- 





I. H. FETTY, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
President and General Manager East Oregon Land Company 


cern he has come to be recognized as one of the best 
millmen in the business and hence is peculiarly well 
adapted to take up the work of pushing the new Kansas 
City concern into prominence in the western pine field. Mr. 
Fetty plans to rush things as much as possible in order 
to get to sawing at the earliest moment. 

Among the prominent lumbermen who own stock in 

the East Oregon Land Company are: 
_ Duval Jackson, president Southwestern Lumber Company, 
Kansas City; 1. H. Fetty, manager lumber department Central 
Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City ; H. Lee Carlton, president 
Carlton Lumber Company, Kansas City; T. B. Moore, lum- 
herman, Des Moines, Ia.: Ben Foster, president Foster Lum- 
ber Company, Kansas City: F. N. Daniels, Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Company, Kansas City; H. C. Campbell, coal depart- 
ment Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City: J. F. 
Holden, vice president Kansas City Southern Railway, Kansas 
City: L. H. Dimmitt, vice president Apalachicola Northern 
Railway Company, Port St. Joe, Fla.; Herman Dierks, Hans 
Dierks, Dierks Lumber Company, Kansas City. 

Following Mr. Fetty’s retirement, the management of 
the lumber department of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany willbe under the personal supervision of President 
Charles S. Keith. Krank Schopflin, who has hitherto 
{ven manager of the coal department of the company, 
has been appointed assistant to the president and will 
indertake such duties as may be assigned to him in both 
wanches of the business. 





IN A RESPONSIBLE POSITION. 

On and after January 1, according to its announce- 
ment, S. Clyde Scott will assume the office of secretary 
of the Dailey & Allen Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., lumber manufacturer and wholesaler. Mr. Scott 
has been in the lumber business sixteen years, the first 
eleven years of which he was connected with the John 





S. CLYDE SCOTT, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
New Secretary Dailey & Allen Lumber Company. 


Wade Lumber Company, retailer of Pittsburgh. The 
following seven years he was that concern’s general 
manager. The last five years Mr. Scott has been travel- 
ing salesman for the Willson Bros. Lumber Company, 
of Pittsburgh, covering territory east of that city. 
That section will be under his immediate command 
in his new office, upon which he enters with the equip- 
ment of thorough experience and a wide personal popu- 
larity. 





P. R. Allen, general manager of Bird & Son, East Wal- 
pole, Mass., spent a few days in Chicago this week, 
conferring with his western representatives and outlining 
1915 plans for a vigorous campaign on their famous 
Neponset line of roofings, waterproof papers, wall-board, 
ete. 














THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


Extra *A* Red Cedar Shingles 


Made by 
THE JOHN McMASTER SHINGLE CO. 


Sold only by 








CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc., - Seattle, Wash. 








Long Fir Timbers, Ties, 
Railway, Mine and 
Car Material. 


Special Bills—Yard Stock 
Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 


Reliable Service on Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 






GOOD SHINGLES will increase 
your sales more than any other one 
item in your yard. 


Our Kirkpatricks (B. C.) 
Are the Best Trade Winners 


Guaranteed: 100% clear, no sap, 
100% vertical grain, 4’? and wider, 
jointed parallel, cut twenty-five courses 
4 to 38” over full. thickness, closely 
packed in even courses, well manufac- 
tured — planer tooth saws, improved 
ventilated kilns and shingles dried to 
weight only— not baked for under- 
weights. Samples on request. 


CHINOOK 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar 
1015-16 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 





Salesmen Wanted. 
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the cut-to-order 


You’ve Got to Get 
Closer to the Farmer 


if you are going to hold your own against 
mills for those fellows are 
clever letter writers. 


But you can 
offsettheircatalogs, 
etc. with your per- 
sonality. All you 
need is a chance 
to cultivate the far- 
mer and our 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


offers you just that opportunity. 
yard and let it be known you are ready to grind all 


kinds of feed, oats, rve, 
m ny of your farmer friends will call on you, 


cornmeal, etc. and 


Install one in your 


you WT be surprised how 
And then occasionally 


with the help of our thousands of printed testimonial letters you'll 


be able 
free catalog. 


to sella mill outright. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co 


Let’s talk this over, 


Write for 


P. 0. Box 461 


+) MUNCY,PA. | 


‘Jan. 19 
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“CHATONER.” C 
Al. Liebers’,Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 





Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
Cabie Address, 


LIVERPOOL. 
odes used, A BC, 












J. M. Steverson, 


ALABAMA. 


— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 


ALEXANDER CITY, 




















CINCINNATI 












































“The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, CHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our Jumber and machine the 


stock perfectly, so you 
placing orders with us. 


take no chances in 
We solicit inquiries 

















J for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
i and Yellcw Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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that 


YARDS: 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











——_y— 


Main Office : 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 


A NewYear’s Resolution 


* Resolved that we will only use Oak 
is soft in texture and even, 
white in color as manufactured 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


THEIR OWN TIMBER 
THEIR OWN MILLS 
THEIR OWN ORGANIZATION 


‘*Our FLOORING PLANT will be 
in operation about March Ist.”’ 


MILLS: 
Quicksand, Ky. 
West Irvine, Ky. 
Viper, Ky. 
Hombre, Ky. 




















DEATH TOLL FOR THE YEAR 


January. 


Jan. 3.—Col. William A. Crombie, New 
of W. M. Crombie & Co. Age 69. 

Jan. 4.—Mrs. Alice Rutherford, Chicago, widow of the late Wil- 
liam Rutherford, of Chicago and Muskegon, Mich. 

Jan. 7.—Charles Tudor Williams, Cleveland, Ohio, vice president and 
general manager of the Cleveland Box Co. Age 75. 

Jan. 7.—William A. Davidson, Little Rock, Ark., secretary and 
treasurer of the Pritchard Lumber Co. 

Jan, 8.—John F, Dingee, Brooklyn, N. Y., a member of P.M. 
& Sons. Age 58. 

-Robert Nichol, Green Bay, Wis., a lumberman of Green 

Bay for forty years. Age 70. 


York, N. Y., a member 


Jan. 9.—John R. Whiteside, Joplin, Mo., represented Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., the Goodlander interests amd the Baker Lumber Co. 
Age 65. 

Jan. 10.—William A. Phelps, Grand Rapids, Mich., president. of 


the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. and of the Wisconsin Chemical 
Co.; also vice president of the Liken-Brown-Phelps Co. Age 70. 
Jan, 10.—Robert N. Archer, Clifton, Ohio, first president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and organized the Ken 
tucky Lumber Co. Age 74 
Jan. 16.—James Thompson, 
Co. Age 67. 
Jan. 17.—Charlton L. 


Carroll, Iowa, manager Joyce Lumber 

McConnell, Nashville, Tenn., general mana 
ger of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. Age 47. 

Jan. 18.—W. B. Carlin, Jeffris, La., manager of D. K. Jeffris & Co. 

Jan. 18.—Peter G. Frederick, Chicora, Pa., a member of the lumbe: 
firm, P. G. Frederick & Co. Age 63. 

Jan. 19.—William Lanfersieck, St. Louis, Mo., general manager of 
the Mechanics’ Planing Mill Co. Age 68. 

James L, Mellyea, for thirty years surveyor and timber 

estimator in Texas, died at Beaumont. Age 50. 

Jan. 26.—John C, Stimson, Gloucester, N. J., a member of Stim 
son & Dickensheets. Age 79. 

Robert K. Mann, Muskegon, 

Mann Lumber:Co. Age 5 

I. R. Crossette, haber ‘dealer of 














Mich., president of the Rob 


Three Rivers, Mich. 





Dewitt Courtney, Charleston, W. Va., president of the 
Courtney Co. Age 66. 
Jan. 31.—William J. Nee, Brooklyn, 


superintendent of the Union Mill Co. 


February. 


vice president and 





Feb. 3.—William Dickson Reeves, Helena, Ark.. president of the 
W. D. Reeves Lumber Co. 

Feb. 3.—Joseph Lytle, Hoquiam, Wash, one of the founders of the 
ap wae Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Feb. 4.—John Ott, Indianapolis, Ind., founder of L. W. Ott Manu- 
facturing Co. Age §9 

Feb. 7.— E. Fisher, Toledo, Ohio, founder of C. A. Mauk Lum 
ber Co. 

Feb. 7.—Frank H. Ormsby, Fort Worth, Tex., manager of the re 
tail department for the Burton-Lingo Co. 

Feb. 11. —William Z, Sener, Lancaster, Pa., member of G. Sener 


& Sons. Age 72 


Feb. 11.—Joseph Miles, Manayunk, Pa., lumber and coal dealer 
Age 72. 

Feb. 13.—L. H. McCormick, Marinette, Wis.. manager for L. H 
McCormick & Co 

Feb. 21.—J. Cornelius Rathborne, Harvey, Ia., secretary of the 


Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co. 
‘eb. 22.—S. B. Pavis, Kansas City, Mo., for 
manager for Long-Bell Lumber Co. Age 7 
Feb. 23.—H. H. Hanford, Duluth, Minn., 
Construction Co, 
Feb. 25.—J. nays — gaa se San Diego, Cal., 
Benson Lumber Co. S. 


twenty-six years yard 


organized the Hanford 


manager for the 


March. 


.—Willis C. Bates, Poston, Mass., treasurer of the Willis C. 

Bates Tie & Timber Co. 

. 4.—Frederick H. Blum, Louisville, Ky., 
the gpa Struck Co. Age 67. 
Mar. 6.—Benjamin W. Porter, Keene, N. H., 
England Box €o. Age 
Mar. 9.—Albert K. Hunton, 
ton & Weeks. 6s 
Mar. 13.—Frank J. Mitchell, 
of Interstate Lumber Co. 
Mar. 13.—L. Spragins, Bude, 
& Son. Age 

Mar. 14.—Volney G. Bennett, Camden, N. J., 
ney G. Bennett Lumber Co. Age 76. 

Mar. 16.—Wallace Allison, Indianapolis, Ind., 
son Coupon Co, Age 42. 

Mar. 17.—Charles F. Hase, Milwaukee, Wis., 
M. Hilty Lumber Co. Age 44. 

Mar. 19.—Alexander Brown Hall, 
Hall & Logan Lumber Co., of Morton, 

Mar. 21.—lhomas H. Blanchard, Buffalo, 
Blanchard Lumber Co. Age 42. 
ar. 23.—Howard Davis, Ratcliff, Tex., 
« Tex xas Lumber Co. 
ar. 23.—E. H. Walker, 


superintendent of 
president of the New 
Mich., 


Detroit, senior member of Hun 





Stillwater, Minn., one of the owners 


Miss., a member of T. J. Spragins 








president of the Vol- 





head of the Alli 
vice president of the 
Monticello, Ark., president of the 
Miss. Age 61. 

N. Y., a member of the 
manager of the Louisiana 


president Walker Lum- 





Columbus, Wis., 
ber Cs. 


Mar. 24.—James Fenton, Buffalo, N. Y., 
falo and North Tonawanda, Age 71. 
Mar. 25.—Henry Hiram Gibson, Chicago, editor and Hi ee Hard- 
cere Record and president of the Hardwood Co, Age : 
Mar. 25 _Frank V. Larson, Tacoma, Wash., auditor of the 
& Eastern Lumber Co. Age 35 
Mar. 29.—James Garfield Rianidine: 

George Spaulding & Co. 
Mar. 30.—Elmer E. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., brother ng renies 
Barnaby and formerly a member of Barnaby Bros. Ag 2. 
Mar. 31.—W. T gailey, Duluth, Minn., president of the 
Lumber Co. Age 72. J 


box manufacturer of Buf 


‘Tacoma 





Alameda, Cal., manager for 





BR ailey 


April. 


April 1.—Horace E. Bemis, Prescott, Ark., member of the Ozan 
Iumber Co. Age 45. 

April 2.—Charles A. Galloway, Fond — Lac, Wis., an official of 
the Moore-Galloway Lumber Co. Age ¢ 


April 4.—William W. Gillespie, Glas well known lumberman. 
Ss 


April 5.—B. H. Vincent, 
in California. Age 47. 
April &8.—John D. Baldwin, 
3aldwin Lumbe . €o. Age 
April 10.-—George . Morley, 
& Poyd Lumber i Age 83, 
April 11.—Samuel Pike, Chicago, 
ber Co. Age 79. 
April 12. —Herman H. Cook, 
rio ee Co. Age 77. 
; Floyd Day, New Orleans, La., 
> Day Bros. Lumber Co. Age 74. 
April 13.—George P. Benton, Spokane, Wash., 
Zenton Pole & Lumber Co. Age 51. 


Saratoga, Cal., a prominent lumberman 
ae kensack, N. J., president of the 
aeaeei. La., president of the Germain 
member of the Pike-Dial Lum- 
Toronto, Ont., president of the Onta- 


with his brother 





president of the 


April 15.—James Gordon Carter Brooks, vice president and director 
of the Oconto Co. and the Bay de Noquet Lumber Co., of Chicago. 
Age 77. 


April 16.—T. D. Collins, Tionesta, Pa.. owner of mills in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. Age &3. 

April 17.—Joon A. Gauger, Chicago, head of John A. 
Co. and many other interests. 

April 19.—William Alfred Bennett, 
Bennett & Witte. Age 60. 

April 19.—Alfred H. Anderson, 
and timberman. Age 5d8. 

April 19.—Theodore B. Basselin, Croghan, N. Y., president of the 
Haberer Furniture Co., and interested in other companies. Age 63, 

April 20.—Joseph H. Full rton, Sioux City, Iowa, manager for 
Fullerton Lumber Co. Age 


Gauger & 


Cincinnati, Ohio, member of 


Seattle, Wash., prominent logger 


& 
3oston, 


April 20.—Edward L. Shaw, Mass., president of the Shaw 
Furniture Co. a ‘ 
April 22.—Harry E. Hansen, Madison, Wis., treasurer of the Wis- 


consin Wagon Co. Age 37. 
April 28.—Andrew A. Smith, 
firm of Ritter & Smith. 


Allentown, T’a., a member of the 


May. 


A. Sternenberg, Beaumont, Tex., pioneer sawmill owner. 





May 4.—George W. Mickle, Windber, Pa., member of Windber 
ge 4 


Lumber Co. Age 


1914. 


May 6.—George C. Adams, Dresden, Ohio, head ef the Adams Lum 
ber Co. Age 69. 
May 9.—Waldo A. Avery, Detroit, Mich., connected with lumber 

and timber industry of Michigan for many years. Age 64 

May 9.—Charles Lake, Muscatine, Iowa, yard manager of thi 
bk ox-Hutchinson-Lake Lumber Co. 

May 11.—Alfred B. Ayres, Newark, N. J., 
B. Ayres Co. Age 59. 

May 18.—Albert Cunningham, 
Sawmill machinery and 
since 1874. Age 72. 

May 13.—Adelbert Shutts, 
Hardwood Lumber Co. Age 62. 

May 16.—R. B. Moore, San Francisco, Cal., 
Moore Mill & Lumber Co. 
May 19.—Geoige W. Burrows, 

Age 5. 

May 21.—Albert H. Gates, South Pasadena, Cal., 
of Gates Lbr. Co. Age 60. 

May 22.—Frederick W. Cole, New York, N. Y., one of the organ 
iz of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
May 25.—Herbert M. J Brooklyn, N. Y., member of Arthu 
©, Jaco»son & Sons. Age 
May 29.—W. E. Priestley, Milwaukee, Wis., 

Prie stley Lumber Co, Age 60 


June. 


Minneapolis, 


president of the Alfred 


Milwaukee, Wis., an inventor of 
associated with the Filer & Stowell Co 


Chicago, secretary of the Messing: 


president of R. } 
Buffalo, 


Minn., retail lumbermai 


formerly president 





acobs« 





president of the W. I 


June 4.—Charles F. Os ore, 
borne & a Age 61. 
June 9.—A. E. Frank, Nelson, B. C., 
Liunber Manufacturers’ Association, 
June 10,—.z Andrews, Chicago, 

drews Co. Age 77. 

June 11.—Overton Westfeldt Price, Asheville, N. C., vice presi 
dent of the National Conservation Association and former assist 
ant U. S. Forester. Age 39. 

June 12.—-Capt. William Wiess, 
ern lumberman. Age 72 

June 13.—Jolhn Edward Challenger, 
lumberman. Age 56. 

June 15.—John R,. Jones, 
Lumber Co. 

June 19.—H. H. H. Crapo Smith, Lyme, Conn., identified with the 

igan lumber industry from its early days. Age S86. 

-Newton R. Wilson, Beaumont, ‘ex., president of the 
Indus rial Lumber Co. Age 54. 

June 24.—-William A, Remick, Chicago, vice president of the 
Watkins Co. Age 66. 

June 25. . Burnham, 
Lerby & Co. Age 51, 

June 27.—Michael Clune, Indianapolis, Ind., one of the 
manufacturers of upholstered furniture in Indiana. 

June 29.—Jobn Albert Paker, Baltimore, Md., member of Kidd & 
Buckingham Lumber Co. 

June 30,.—Joseph B. Simmons, 
Simmons Bros. Co. Age 47. 


July. 


Dorchester, 
Age 60, 


Minn., member of Os 


secretary of the Mountai: 


president of the A. H. At 


Beaumont, Tex., prominent south 


Philadelphia, Pa., prominent 


Shreveport, La., president of the Victoria 





Joyce 





Malden, Mass., a member of I’ 


oldest 


Wilmington, Del., a member of S. G 


July 1.—James F. Carey, 
of the Pope Lumber Co. 


Mass., formerly vice president 


July 1.—Leslie S. Field, Les Moines, Iowa, operated a yard at 
Carson. Age 68 
July 5.—Henury Webster, Minne apolis, Minn., president of the Web 


ster Lumber Co. Age 62. 

July 7.—Fred Arden Liggins, Cadillac former president o 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, president o 
the Northland Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., treasurer o 
Cummer-Diggins Co., a member of Murphy & Diggins, and in 
terested in many er enterprises. Age 52. 

July 7.—Solomon George, Hagerstown, Md., ponent and mana 
ger of the West Side radater & Door Co. Age 

Sele 8.—Francis Bontecou, New York City, oa “known Jumber 
man, Age 95, 

July o C. A. Hooper, San Francisco, Cal., a pioneer lumberman 
of California and interested in many lumbering enterprises 

ea. 


Mich., 








if 
f 





, 20.—Kennedy Sanders, Beaumont, Tex., manager of the Lib 
erty Hardwood Lumber Co. at Pig Creek, Tex 
July 20.—Charles J. Smith, Somerville, N. J., 
Schoonmaker Lumber Co. Age 55. 
July 21.—J Card, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Card Lumber Co. and president of the 
Association. Age 





Age 22. 


president of the Smith 


of the J. M. 
Lumber Ex 


president 
National 


July 25.—Rufus B. Clark Minne apolis, Minn., assistant secretary 
of J. H. Queal & Co. Age 47 
July 26.—Thomas Sanders, Seattle, Wash » president of the 





Bryant Lumber & Shingle Mill Co. Age 4S 
July 27.—William I”. Bowring, Chicago, secretary and treasurer of 





the C. H. Worcester Co. 
July 27.—James W. Chicago, secretary of the Naugle 


Renham, 

Pole & Tie Co. Age 4 

July 29.—M. G. Gardner, Saginaw, 
Gardner & Peterman. Age 70. 

July 29.—Henry Pringle, Belleville, Ont., 
Lumber Co. Age 57. 


Mich., a member of the firm of 





manager of the Pringle 


August. 


Aug. 1.—George E. Lewis, Asheville, N. C., president of the North 


Fork Lumber Co. and treasurer of the McEwen Lumber Co 
Age 69. 
Aug. 1.—Thomas White, Bracebridge, Ont., a prominent lumberman. 





Aug. 1.—George H. Emerson, Hoquiam, Wash., vice president of 
the Northwestern Lumber Co. and president of the Harbor Land 
Co., the Frank H, Lamb Timber Co., the Grays Harbor Tug Boat 
Co. and interested in many other enterprises. Age 68, 

Aug. —John C. Nusbickel, Rochester, N. Y., president of the 
Atlantic Stamping Co... a member of the German- Americ an Lum 
ber Co., and interested in other ente rprises. Age 55. 

Aug. 3.—George R. Martin, Chehalis, Wash., vice president of the 
H. H. Martin Lumber Co. Age 51. 
Aug. 5.—Peter F, Gilcher, Sandusky, 

& Schuck. Age 68. 

Aug. 15.—Alexander M. Todd, St. Touis, Mo., 
F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. Age 47? 

Aug. 17.—F. M. Spurdle, Wanganui, N. Z., manager 
ganui Sash & Door Facto ry & Timber Co. (I td.) 








Qhio, a member of Gilcher 
member of Charles 


of the Wan 


Aug. 17.—Joseph P. Earle, Grand Rapids, Mich., a pioneer lumber- 
man of Michigan. Age 9 

Aug. 20.—Charles A. McC lintock, Huntington, W. Va., lumber 
mi inufac turer. Age 68, 

Aug. —Fred A. Riehl, Evansville, Ind., founder of the Schelosky 





Table Co. Age 54. 

Aug. 29.—Walter J. Spencer, LaGrande, Ore., a timber cruiser of 
eastern Oregon and for many years identified with the George 
Palmer Lumber Co. Age 40. 

Aug. 31.—Justin Wentworth. Bay City, 
G. K. Wentworth. Age 80, 

Aug. 31.—William Threlkeld, New York City, 
diana Quartered Oak Co. 

Aug. 31.—John M. Frink, 
of the Washington Iron 
logging circles. Age 69, 


Mich., a member of J. & 
secretary of the In- 
Seattle, Wash., founder and_ president 
Works and well known in lumber and 
September. 


Sept. 1.—James A. Porter, Middletown, 
berman and charter members 


Mich., a prominent lum 
of the Union Association of Lum 











ber & Sash & Toor Salesmen. Age 63. 

Sept. 3.—Joseph Willis McGraw, Bay City, Mich., manufacturer. 
Age 57. 

Sept. 4—Donald C. McLean, Toronto, Ont., lumber dealer of 
Toronto. Age 79. 


Sept. 4.—James Cannon, Geneva, Ill., vice president and manager 
of the Pope-Cannon Box Co. 

Sept. 7.—Robert N. Collins, St. 
Collins Vehicle Woodwork Co. Age 55. 
Sept. 9.—Wilshor S. Rogers, Vancouver, B. C., 
the Canadian Western Tumber Co. Age 44. 
Sent. 10.—Harry E. Friend, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Phillip Goerres Cooperage Co. Age 46. 

Sept. 11.—C. F. Murphy, Sumner, Wash., one of the owners of 
the Sumner Lumber & Shingle Co. Age 41. 

Sept. 13.—Williem H. Payne. Hastings, Neb., 
Chicago Lumber Co. Age 7 

Sept. 15.—William R. West. 
Charles West Lumber Co. Age_45. 

Sent. 16.—Charles A. Pentley, Milwaukee, Wis., 
C. A. Bentley Iumber Co. Age 68. 

Sept. 20.—Geor =. W. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn., 
berman. Age 

Sept. 21.—E. T. 


Louis. Mo., president of the R. N. 
mill manager of 
president of the 
manager for the 


“Boston, Mass., president of the 
45 

president of the 
well known lum- 


» Bay City, Mich., a prominent lumber- 
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man and vice president of the Bay City Tribune Co. Age 55. 
pt. 23.—Charles H. Stotz, Louisville, Ky., president of the Falls 
City Lumber Co. Age 36, 


th 


Sept. 26.—William M. Greer, North Tonawanda, N. Y., a member 
of the Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co. Age 51, 

Sept. 28.—William Ridd, Galena, Iowa, well known lumberman. 
Age 65. 

sept, 30.—Frank L. severe, Decatur, Ill., head of the MecGavic 
Lumber Co. Age 36. 

Sept. 80.—George F. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo., president of the St. 
Louis Cooperage Co. Age 67, 

October. 

Got. &.—Henry H. Yard, Sin Francisco, Cal., widely known lumber- 
man and interested in many other enterprises, Age 

Get. 3.—Jeremiah Dunlevy, Pittsburgh, Pa., president of Walker, 
Daaee & Bro. Age $2. 

vet —Caleb Williams, Marinette, Wis., superintendent of the 
Ludington Co, Age 67. 

Get. 10,—William P, Ketcham, Chicago, and Pasadena (Cal.) lum- 
berman, Age 70, 

( 10,—E. A. Blount, Nacogdoches, Tex., closely identified with 
lumber oo in Texas. Age 71. 

0 11.—F. . Etienberger, Cleveland, Ohio, pioneer lumber dealer. 


ies 65. 
t. 18.—-John O’Brien, Vancouver, B. C., member of the Brooks, 
Seanlon, O'Brien Co. 
it. 19.—George F. Scott, Chicago, pioneer in the lumber busi 
ness. Age S85. 
ct; 21. Peter Gumm, Jackson, -Wis., for over forty years engaged 
in the lumber business. Age 
22.—-Edward I. Cowen, Se vattle, Wash., widely known lumber 
man. Age 72. 
t. 24.—W. H. Fell, Ashland, Ky., former president of the Fell! 
Lumber Co. Age 70. 
et. 25.—William Pradford Mersereau, Portland, Ore., president of 
the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., and of the Axe Logging Co., also 
sec‘etary and treasurer of the Silver Fork Lumber Co., the 
Manistique Lumber Co., and other interests. Age 62. 
t.. Bi. r- ercy W. Strickland, aa Ont., president and manager 
of th he ‘anada Lumber Co. Age 
Oct. Oliver Peterson, Eagle Miils, Ark., yard foreman for the 
Eagle “Mills Tumber Co. Age 50. 
—W. F. Jewett, Gardiner, Ore., 
‘a aan Mill Co. 
Oct. 30.—Frank C. Gillingham, Philadelphia, Pa., president of the 
: rank C. Gillingham & Sons Co. Age 74. 
Oct, 30.—Grorge A. Frost, Berwick, Me., one of Maine’s oldest 
aac Age 62 
Oct. 31.—Edwin R. Stearus. Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Stearns & Foster Co. Age 67. 
Oct. 31.—John Reed, Shamokin, Pa., well known pioneer lumber 
man. Age 0, 
Get. 31.—Creighton F. Humes, Plainville, Kan., manager for thé 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. Age 69, 


November. 


Nov. 2.—James rater. Williamsport, Md., member of Steffey & 
Findlay. Age 

Nov. 3.—Gustaf Houfr, sultimore, Md., engaged in lumber business 
at Baltimore for many years. Age 70. 

Nov. 4.—Charles H. Mattoon, Pittsfield, Mass., identified with the 
lumber firm of C. S. kerry & Son. 

Nov. 6.—Bedna Young, Evansville, Ind., member of Young & 
Cutsinger, vice pesident of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association and a member of the J. W. Waltman Lumber Co., of 
Evansville. Age 45. 

Nov. 6.—John W. Corliss, Chicago, pioneer lumberman. Age 71. 

Nov. &.—Herbert A. Fuller, Boston, Mass., president of the Fuller- 
Smith Lumber Co. Age 48. 


superintendent of the 





Nov. 9.—John Pettit Packer, Pittsburgh, Pa., pioneer lumberman. 
Age 64. 

Nov. =e Sauntry, Stillwater, Minn., pioneer lumberman. 
Age 6 

Noy. 11.—M. F. Greene, Nashville, Tenn., secretary and treasurer 
of the Davidson, Hicks & Greene Co, 

Nov, 12.—George R. ‘Ihamer, Chicago, president of the Empire 
Lumber Co, 

Nov. 13.—Joseph F, Schaefer, ” aia Ind., foreman of the 
Karges Wagon Works. Age ? 

Nov. 13.—Cha:les H. W heeler, ‘Attleboro, Mass., member of the 
Rhode Island Lumber Co. Age 71. 

Nov. 15.—George P. Gilman, Orono, Me., 
River lumbLerman. Age 75. 

Nov. 15.—Charles H. Williams, Green Bay, Va., well known manu- 
facturer. Age 66, 

Nov. 18.—William Van Zant, MeComb City, Miss., well known 
southern pine manufacturer. Age 71. 

Nov. 18.—Chuarles H. Bean, Lawrence, Mass., senior member of 
3Zean & Poore. Age 74. 

Nov. 19.—William KE. Smith, Baltimore, Md., president of the 
Will am E. Smith Millwork & Lumber Co. Age 60. 

Nov. 20.—Herman Ricker, senior member of Herman Ricker & Sons, 
of Lelphos, Ohio. Age 79. 

Noy. 23.—Allen Sutton Ray, Chicago and St. Louis, president of the 
Pioncer Cooperage Co, 

Nov. 24.—W. B. Roberts, Shreveport, La., timberman for the 
Itoberts Brown Lumber Co., of which one of his sons is president. 
Age 65. 

Nov. 24.—T. R. Van Cleave, St. 5 eae Mo,., vice president of the 
Van Cleave Saw Mill Co. Age 

Nov. 26.—Harrison Buck, sigticasatic. Minn., member of Buck & 
Sanborn. Age 74. 

Nov. 26.—John T. Vixon, Bristol, Va., president of the John TT, 
Dixon Lumber Co. Age 67. 

Nov. 27.—Edwin D. Cowles, Bay City, Mich., lumber 

man and president of the Bay City Tribune. Age 71. 

Nov. 29.—Marcus L. Brown, Chicago, pioneer lumberman. Age 

Nov. 29.—Lhomas Chariton, North Tonawanda, 
J. & T. Chariton, Age 75. 

Nov. 29.—John M. Byrne, Kansas City, Mo., president of the J. M. 
syrne Lumber Co., and of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. Age 71. 
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December. 


Dec. 3.—Charles W. Macy, Hudson, N. Y.. president of the 
W. Macy Co. Age 74. 
Dec. 6.—Michael Wilfson, 

firm: of D. Wilfson & Son. 
Jec. 7.—Herman C. Smith, Portland, Ore., vice president of the 
Smith & Watson Iron Works. Age 25. 
Dec. 9.—W. P. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind., retired president of the 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. Age 73. 
Dec. 11.—William Lasseter, sawmill owner at Winfield, Ark, 
Age 30. 
Dee. 11 Frank Laneaster. lumherman at Wintield. Ark, 
December 13.—-William M. Dickerson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
pioneer lumber and veneer manufacturer. 
December 18.—William H. Coonrod, Port Jervis, N. Y., well 
known lumber and coal dealer. Age 60. 
December 18.—J. C. Wooldridge, Gainesville, Tex. 
of the J. C. Wooldridge Lumber Co. 
December 18.—-H. R. Hatch, E verett, Wash., a pioneer lum- 
berman on the Pacific Coast. Age 77. 
December 18.—Zibeon C. Field, Milford, Mass., one of the 
oldest retail lumber merchants in Massachusetts. Age 83. 
December 20.—-Anthony Schu, Evansville, Ind., 
turer. Age 78. 
December 22.—William Staniey West, Valdosta, Ga., owner 
of the West, Keaves Lumber Miils at Inverness, Fla. Age 


Charles 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 











GEORGE ADDISON NEWTON.—Son of George A. New- 
ton, the founder of the Newton Lumber Company, George 
ir. died December 17 at the home of his mother, Mrs 
Annie E. Hunter. in Pueblo, Colo., at the age of 38. Mr. 
Newton, after finishing his education at Andover, was 
for several years connected with the Newton Lumber 
Company, of Pueblo, of which his uncle, Whitney New- 
ton, of Denver, is president. Later he managed the 
affairs of the Newton Lumber & Mercantile Company, 
of Boulder, Colo., where he built up a large and pros- 





THE LATE G. A. NEWTON. 


perous business. He was well known to the lumber trade 
of Colorado and his passing is a matter of genuine 
regret. 

3esides his widow Mr. Newton is survived by a son 
three years old, his mother, Mrs. Annie E. Hunter, two 
sisters, Mrs. George H. Sweeney and Mrs. Ernest E. 
\Vithers, of Pueblo; and his uncle, Whitney Newton, of 
Denver. He was a member of Knights Templar Com- 
mandery No. 3, of Pueblo, and also a member of the 
Denver Shrine. The funeral was conducted by the Ma- 
<onie order. 


MRS. THEOLINE C. McQUESTEN.—Funeral services 
were held December 26 for Mrs. Theoline C. McQuesten, 
ife of the late founder of the well known lumber firm 
(ieorge McQuesten Company, of Boston, Mass., one of 
the largest yellow pine wholesale firms in the East. 
‘Irs. MeQuesten’s death occurred December 24 and was 
especially sad because of the busy preparations for Christ- 
ras Day in which she was interested when taken ill with 
‘ronchitis only a few days before. She was 85 years old, 
ut was very active for her years and had enjoyed excel- 
ent health up to the time of her last illness. She is sur- 
ived by three sons, two of whom are members of the 
‘seorge McQuesten Comrany. Mrs. McQuesten had been 
‘in attendant at the Old South Congregational Church, 
and the rector of that church, Rev. Dr. George A. Gor- 
lon, officiated at the services. Interment. was at Nashua, 
N. H., where she spent her girlhood. She was planning 
« trip to California for the rest of the winter and intended 





leaving Boston in January. Her eldest son, Frank B. 
McQuesten, was to have accompanied her. 

ANSEL F. TEMPLE.—Manager of the western branch 
of the Stewart Hartshorn Company, Ansel F. Temple, of 
Muskegon, Mich., died in that city December 24. He 
had been manager of that company since it took over in 
January, 1888, the Temple Company, which he had 
founded and which manufactured curtain rollers from 
sawmill waste. The utilization of slabs, edgings and 
trimmings trom sawmills in the manufacture of curtain 
rollers proved a great success. Mr. Temple was born in 
Boston. Mass., July 14, 1842, and came West in 186s. 
when he first became interested in the business which 
he followed until his retirement due to illness. He was 
a volunteer in the Forty-second Massachusetts Voluntee1 
Intantry during the Civil War. In 1897 he served the 
city of Muskegon as mayor, after a long and valuable 
career as alderman, member of the board of public works 
and in other public offices. Mr. Temple was a man of 
intense patriotism, both local and national, and many of 
his philanthropies were unique. The Temple cup is an- 
nually contested for by athletes of the Michigan High 
School. Each vear also it has been Mr. Temple’s custom 
on ‘‘flag day"’ to present each school child in the city with 
a flag souvenir with an appropriate sentiment printed 
thereon. For many years it was his custom to place a 
laurel wreath on the statue of Abraham Lincoln in Hack- 
ley Park. He was an intimate friend of the late Charles 
NH. Hackley and was his advisor in many of his philan- 
thropies. The passing of the deceased is a great loss to 
the city in which he dwelt. He is survived by a widow 
and by three children. Mrs. Herman Nieter, of New York 
City, N. Y.; Miss Eleanor Temple. of Muskegon, Mich.; 
and William F. Temple, of Toronto, Ont. One brother, 
Dr. W. F. Temple, of Boston, Mass., and a sister, Mrs. 
A. F. T. Codman, of Boston, survive. 


W. J. GAMBILL.--A pioneer in the cedar timber indus- 
try in the South, Capt. W. J. Gambill, died at his home in 
Lebanon, Tenn., Christmas day, from blood poisoning. 
For the last twenty vears Capt. Gambill had been em- 
ployed by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way as a conductor on the train running between Nash- 
ville and Lebanon, but when the cedar slat industry was 
in its infancy after the Civil War he operated a very 
large mill at Lebanon. He was 8 years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow. 

ROBERT S. BABCOCK.-—Word was received at Grand 
Rapids, Mich.. December 22 of the sudden death of Robert 
S. Babcock at Vancouver, B. C., where he had been 
engaged in the lumber business for about three years. 
Mr. PRabcock was married last June to Mrs. Jessie Jacobs, 
daughter of E. G. Maxwell, of Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
she was prominent in social circles. and as Mr. Babcock 
was widely known throughout the State the union was 
the subject of much comment, both being popular in 
social and other activities. Mr. Pabcock was a promi- 
nent citizen of Manistee until about three years before 
his marriage to Mrs. Jacobs. when he transferred his 
business activities to Vancouver. 

THOMAS YORK. —Vice president and general manager 
of the Swan River Logging Comnvany, with headquarters 
at Chisholm, Minn., Thomas York, died December 28 at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Duluth. He was 66 years old and 
is survived by a son and a daughter. Mrs. York died in 
Michigan less than a year ago. Mr. York formerly was 
a logger of Michigan. He had heen with the Swan River 
Logging Company many years and was a thorough logger 
and woodsman. 


HENRY B. FOSTER.—Fngaged in the lumber business 
on the Penobscot River for fifty years. Henry BR. Foster 
died at his home in Bangor, Me., December 25, at the 
age of 76. For manv vears he was engaged in manufac. 
turing lumber at Rangor, as a member of the firm of 
Hodgkin, Hail & Foster, which succeeded the firm of 
Blunt & Hinman and was in turn succeeded by William 
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Geo. B. Post & Son, Architects. 
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Engel & Co. 
ager of the sawmills of F. W. 


Afterward he was for some years man- 
Ayer & Co., now the East- 
ern Manufacturing Company at South Brewer. He is 
survived by his widow and by one son, J. P. Foster, of 


Huron, 8S. D. He was a member of various clubs and 





of Mount Moriah Royal Arch Chapter and St. John's 
Commandery, Knights Templar. 
E. W. BEREITER.—President and manager of the 


Covington Lumber Company at Covington, Wash., E. W. 
Bereiter, died Christmas day at his home at Kent, near 
Seattle. Mr. Bereiter was well Known in Puget Sound 
lumber circles and came to Kent about sixteen years 
ago from Plymouth, Wis., where he was born forty-one 
years ago. He was president of the Northwest Lumber 
Agency, of ‘lacoina, last year and was president of the 
Simplex Bed Company, of Kent, besides being interested 
in the Dominion Manufacturing Company, of Vancouver, 
B. C. At one time he was mayor of Kent and a large 
circle of friends mourn his death. He was a Knight 
Templar and an Elk and funeral services were conducted 
under Masonic auspices. He is survived by a widow, two 
sons, his mother, three brothers and three sisters. 

WILLIS E. BROWN.—-A pioneer lumberman and banker 
of Eugene, Ore., Willis E. Brown, died December 18 at 
the Eugene Hospital at the age of 72. He was president 
of the Brown Lumber Company, Cottage Grove, Ore.; 
president of the Osborn Hotel Company, Eugene, the 
Eugene Electric Company, and the Eugene Theater Com- 
pany, and was for fourteen vears president of the Eugene 
Loan & Savings Bank, from which he retired four years 
ago. He was a native of Kane County, Illinois, going to 
Eugene from Manchester, Iowa, in 1888, engaging in the 
hardware business and later entering banking and lum- 
bering. He is survived by a son, W. W. Brown, of 
Eugene. 





GEORGE F. SLOAN.-—-A member of the lumber jj 
George F. Sloan & Bro., of Ealtimore, Md., George 
Sloan, died at the Mercy ‘Hospital in Baltimore Decen:: 
24. Mr, Sloan had lived in retirement since his firm \ 
overtaken by financial troubles and was not active in «>. 
Sloan Lumber Company, organized as the successor f 
the firm by Fisher Sloan, a brother. Mr. Sloan was 
years old and was born in Baltimore, his father hy 
the late George F. Sloan, who, with the late Mr. Bu; 
founded the lumber firm of Burns & Sloan. Burns 
Sloan were, of course, in time succeeded by George 
Sloan & Bro. Mr. Sloan was a member of the Baltin, 
and Maryland clubs. He never married and is suryi 
by two brothers and two sisters. 


HANS JACOB ANDERSON.—President and prin 
owner of the Anderson Lumber Company, operatin 
woodworking plant at South Stillwater, Minn., Hans J: 
Anderson, dropped dead on the street at Hudson, \ 
December 24, on his way home from a doctor’s office. 


MICHAEL DALTON.—President of the Dalton, Low 
Wheeler Lumber Company, of Superior, Wis., Mic} 
Dalton, died at Fond du Lac, December 23. Bes 
being prominent in Superior business circles Mr. Da} 
had large farming interests in Douglas County. 


JOHN GAFFNEY.-—The death of John Gaffney, of G 
ney & Henderson, lumber dealers of Vancouver, B. 
occurred December 14. He was born at Ottawa, but |). 
been in British Columbia for about thirty years. He 
54 years old and single. 

ROBERT CHRISTIAN.—Little ‘“‘Bobby” 
six-year-old grandson of E. C. Robinson, 
Robinson Lumber Company, of St. 

cember 20 of diphtheria. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Marion—S. V. Woodtin is out of business. 

CALIFORNIA. Lockeford—Max and C. A. Folendorf 
have been succeeded by the Lockeford Lumber Co. 

Pacitic Grove—The T. A. Work Co. is out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Minonk—The Minonk Farmers Elevator «& 
Supply Co. has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Saunemin—Henry Bennett has been succeeded by the 
Saunemin Lumter Co. 

Scales Mound—J. A. Adams has been succeeded by the 
Barker Lumber Co., with headquarters at Delavan, Wis. 





IOWA. Rhodes—S. L. Miles & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Kismet—John Kirk has been succeeded by 


Carl Heitman. 

Larned—C. E. Gilchrist has sold his interest in the 
Gilchrist-Berryman Lumber Co. 

Pittsburg—The Pittsburg Sash & Door Co. has been 
succeeded by H. R. Hanson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Malden—C. H. Johnson has sold 
his interests in the Johnson-Jordan Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Alpena—The Churchill Lumber Co.'s prop- 
erty has been sold at public auction. 

Orion—Flumerfelt & Tunison have been succeeded by 
Tunison & Kinsman. 


MISSOURI. Hamilton—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by C. E. Riley. 
NEBRASKA. Sutherland—The C. F. Iddings Co. has 


been succeeded by the Sutherland Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Port Byron—Warren & Son have been 
succeeded by H. R. Warren. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Binford—The Crane-Johnson Co. 
has been succeeded by the L. R. Welles Lumber Co. 

Haynes—The Atlas Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Western Lumber & Grain Co. 

McHenry—The L. R. Welles Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Crane-Johnson Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Fire Proof Door Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

Cincinnati—The Anchor’ Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Pemberville—H. F. Steffen has been succeeded by the 
Pemberville Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh Hard- 
wood Door Co. has been succeeded by the Commercial 
Sash & Door Co. and the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co. 

Slatington—Thomas Kern has been succeeded by the 
Thomas Kern Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Allen-Newman Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Edward C. Allen Lum- 
ber Co. 

Memphis—The Bennett Hardwood Lumber Co. has sold 
its plant to the Anderson-Tully C 

VERMONT. North Troy—The Blair Veneer Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Co. has increased its capital stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000. 

Snohomish—The Smith Shingle & Lumber Co. has sold 
its mill here to Charles Simons. 

WISCONSIN. New Richmond—The Willow River Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Earle Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Keeline—The Keeline Lumber Co. has been 
sueceeded by the Keeline Lumber & Construction Co. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Warren—Home Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; Roscoe Winnagle, W. G. Baldwin, F. D. 
McClure, T. F. Miller, H. E. Webster and C. D. Marvin. 

CONNECTICUT. East Granby—F. B. Lockwood Co. 
(to deal in lumber etc.), authorized capital $50,000; Stan- 





ley W. Edwards, Franklin B. Lockwood and C. Edgar 
Biake. 
ILLINOIS. Galesburg—Alert Grain & Stock Yard Co. 


(to deal in grain, lumber, coal e¢tc.), 
$1,500; William D. Cook and others. 

INDIANA. Shipshewana—Farver Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; Jonathan Farver, Valentine D. 
Weaver and Hiram Norris. a 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Folding Furniture Co., au- 
thorized capital $1,000; John L. Tinsley, Howard S. 
McBride and William H. McBride. 

MAINE. Augusta—C. E. Day Lumber Co.; R. S. Buz- 
zell, president ard L. J. Coleman, treasurer. 

Boston—Marshall-Rogers Co. (to do’ a general pins 
and contracting business), authorized capital $25,000: 
Winfield Marshall, Frank B. Rogers and Marion Hariow. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—J. Marshall Frye has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital stock of $12,000; 

M. Frye, M. E. Frye and H. L. Norsworthy. The firm 
name now is J. M. Frye & Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Sea Beach Lumber Co., au- 


authorized capital 


thorized capital $2,000; Henry Riehl, Charles Jones d 
Joseph Galli. 

Poughkeepsie—Sevilla Lumber Co., authorized cay tal 
$325,000; Clarence Sague, W. H. Sherrill and I. W. Sher- 
rill. 

Syracuse—Syracuse Lumber Co., authorized capital $14,- 
000; A. F. Eckel, C. H. and E. F. Canfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Verona—Verona Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Sabine Tram Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; the officers are the same as the Sa- 
bine Tram Co, of Beaumont; J. Blewett Smyth, prvesi- 
dent; Charles E. Walden and J. G. Smyth, vice presi- 
dents; R. F. Cheesman, secretary; Frank Alvey, treas- 
urer and A. B. Alvey, assistant secretary and treasurer 
and F. E. Sager, sales agent, and W. A. Smith, Lewis M. 
Smyth and R. H. Alvey. 

Dallas—Hoffman Box & Basket Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; J. C. Silvers, W. M. Hoffman and Rue O'Neill. 


& Supply 


VERMONT. Barnet—Albany Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 
VIRGINIA. Manassas—Bull Run Manufacturing Co. (to 


manufacture sash and doors), authorized capital $50,000 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver-—-E. R. Tait Shingle 
Co. (1.td.), authorized capital $50,000. 





NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. Irwin—The Irwin Lumber Co. recently 
pg business here with headquarters at Turlock, in 
care of the West Turlock Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Lynn Haven—Fred Althouse recently be- 
gan the wholesale and retail lumber business. 

Okeechobee—The E. W. Bond Co. will open a yard here 
with headquarters at Lake Helen. 

GEORGIA. Pine Park—J. L. Turner & Co. have organ- 
ized and will operate a yellow pine mill; J. L. Turner, 
president. 

_MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The W. I. McKee Lumber 
Co. has opened an office here with headquarters at 
Quincey, Il. 

Minneapolis—C hapman & Craven recently began the 
commission lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Billings—The Billings Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 
MONTANA. 
a lumber yard. 
NEW JERSEY. Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Co. 

recently began business. 

NEW YORK. Mechanicsville—The Pruyn Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale and retail business. 

—" DAKOTA. Berthold—O. B. Gorder is opening 
a yard. 

OHIO. Columbus—L. L. Hay recently began the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Forest—The Dickleman Manufacturing & Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

OREGON. Portland—C. C. Patrick Co. has been organ- 
ized by C. C. Patrick with offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—R. Samuel & Co. have 
opened an office in the Real Estate Trust Building, with 
branch at Boston, Mass. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Roslyn—Swanson & Bordahl re- 
cently began the lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. ‘Seattle—Colby & Dickenson (Inc.), 
(to wholesale lumber); R. H. Noyes, president; F. 5. 
Dickinson, vice president and J. L. Colby, jr., secretary. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Brown Deer Lumber & 
Fuel Co. recently began the wholesale and commission 
business; G. P. Noble, owner. 

WYOMING. Riverton—The Birmingham-Nesbit Lum- 
ber Co. started business December 1 with T. F. Bir- 
mingham president and Allan P. Nesbit, manager. 





Absher—Collins & Gunnery are opening 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FLORIDA. DeFuniak Springs—W. B. Harbison, owner 
of the Lacey Lumber Co., of Carriere, Miss.. is building 4 
large mill here of the single band type, and will cut for 
the dimension trade. 

IDAHO. Saint Maries—The Modern Box Manufactur- 
ing Co. will erect a box factory to cost about $30,090. 

INDIANA. Etna Green—The Etna Lumber & Milling 
Co. is rebuilding mill recently destroyed by fire. 





LOUISIANA. Plaucheville—M. Chatelain will build a 
shingle mill. ‘ 
MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The MHarlan-Morris Manufac- 


turing Co. will erect a plant for the manufacture of 
staves, heading etc. 
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MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—The Galloway-Pease Co. will 
ye ouild sawmill recently burned. 

JREGON. Medford—Edgar Hafer contemplates the 
c« onstruction of a sawmill and box factory to cost $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Hice Manufacturing 
Cc». will rebuild plant lately burned. 

VIRGINIA. Jasper—The Lovelady Lumber Co., with 
) anch at Philadelphia, has completed its new mill here 
aod begun operation. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Waiteville—L. F. Dunbar & Co. 
will install a mill about February 1. 

Waiteville—Epling & Co. will install a mill February 1. 


CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Fire recently caused damage 
a nounting to over $20,000 to the planing mill, column fac- 
tory and engine and machine shops of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea—Fire in the Pope & Cot- 
te Co.’s yards December 20 and in the box factory of 
twood & McManus caused a loss estimated at $75,000. 
MICHIGAN. Menominee—The mill of the Roper Lum- 
ier-Cedar Co, burned recently, causing a loss of $20,000. 
NEW YORK. Geneva—The lumber sheds in the yard 
of the R. J. Rogers Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire 
recently; loss $5.000, which is fully covered by insurance. 
New York—The McAllister Dry Dock & Ship Yard Co. 
was visited by fire recently; loss £100,000. The burned 

parts will be rebuilt at once. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Glenside—The lumber yard of F. G. 
Justice was* visited by fire recently, destroying a stable, 
office building, trucks, lumber, etec., valued at about $80,- 
000. The loss is covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—A fire in the Sawyer-Good- 
man Co.’s yard last week caused a loss of $2,000. 

Portwing-——-T. N. Okerstrom’s sawmill was destroyed by 
fire December 29; loss $30,000, which is partly coveer! 
by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Medicine Hat—The lumber warehouse of 
the Medicine Hat Planing Mills (Ltd.) was visited by 
tire December 18; loss $10,000, which is covered by insur- 
ince, ; 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


PINE BLUFF, ARK., Dec. 30.—Suit was recently instituted in 
chancery court by J. F. McIntvre & Sons (Inc.), against the 
Mectntyre-Mann Timber Land Company for the foreclosure of 
vendors’ liens and mortgages amounting to $55.000, which the 
J. F. McIntyre & Sons (Inc.) had paid for the defendant. The 
plaintiffs claim to be subrogated to the lien of the mortgages 
paid off by them. The lands involved consist of about 15,000 
acres of finely timbered lands in Grant, Dallas and Cleveland 
counties in Arkansas. John L. Mills was appointed receiver 
by Judge John M. Elliott. 

















KALISPELL, Mont., Dec. 28.—The verdict of the jurv in the 
Anderson vs. the Somers Lumber Company case, was virtually 
in favor of both the defendant and the plaintiff. Damages 
were awarded to Mr, Anderson to the amount of $100. but the 
jury found that the Stillwater River is navigable. This case 
has been watched with interest by a great number of people 
throughout the eounty, as the welfare of practically every 
lumberman in this section was involved in the decision. Had 
the jury found the Stillwater to be not navigable it is said 
the decision would have been a serious blow to the lumber 
industry adjacent to that stream. It was shown that there 
is immense timber wealth tributary to the basin of the Still- 
water River and that should the right be denied to float the 
logs down the river these immense timber resources would be 
worthless to mankind for years: that the right to float the 
logs down the river is a valuable right to the community at 
large and will tend to encourage the ultimate agricultural 
development of the basin bv its use as a means of transporting 
the products of the adjacent farms to market. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 28.—All the assets of the Gray Lumber 
Company, located in Coffee, Ware and other counties in 
southern Georgia, and valued at over $125.000, will be sold 
the first Tuesday in February bv order of the United States 
court. The company went into bankruptcy almost a year ago 
and in the summer application was made for authority to sell 
the assets. It was agreed that the property at that time would 
not bring its full value. Among the assets to be disnosed of 
are a large sawmill at Pine Bloom, valuable timber rights and 
tram road about fifteen miles long. 


NEw York. Dec. 28.—-A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Norfolk Lumber Company, of this citv. The com- 
pany dealt largelv in oak, maple flooring and squares and has 
been established for several vears. The falling off in the build- 
ing trade is given as the reason for the embarrassment. The 
liabilities are listed at $28.000, with probable good assets of 
$10,000. It is expected that an offer will be made which will 
meet with the approval of the creditors. 





LUMBER PRODUCTS BOWLING LEAGUE. 


Teams. Ww. L. P. C. 
Sea PORION 6a. 5.0'0) stain ohh neon wipipreiece 80 
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Hoo-Hoo 
Hettlers 
Neolas .. 
Pilsens . ae ‘ 
PE SNM ic <9 one sate Wve 's'e1a:0:0)4\0 10 26 .256 
Se SR Ore ee 7 29 -179 
Mears-Slayton Ist 2d 3d Pilsens. Ist 2d 3d 
McCauley 152 155) «(125 Schultz a 
2 104 123 Wilson 


24 15 615 








TOUS 5.60% 678 670 629 Totais 

Hardwoods Ist 2d 3d Zouris. 
Kozak ... oa i 
Garner 





125 157 Nusbaum . 
154 «2138 Liddell, F.. 
192 147 Whidden 
235 210 Peterson 








Totals ...... 767 849 847 Totals ...... 816 874 854 
Hoo-Hoo. Ist 2d 3d Neolas. Ist 2d 3d 
Tanow ...c0s 178 212 193 Dusek ........ 155 118 184 
Hoerdt ........ 127 121 190 Runvon .......120 162 144 
Wagner .......148 158 219 bo ee 168 199 139 


Ladenberger ..218 147 154  Frish 


Totals ...... 859 834 985 Totals ......755 848 710 








THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
issued a statement showing the trend of wholesale prices 
of leading commodities in the United Siates since Jan- 
uary, 1913. Copies are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at price 5 cents. 











Cut Your Investment 
Increase Y our Profits. 


Any dealer in the smallest town can handle a carload of NEPONSET 


Roofings, and Building Papers because of our large assortment. 


Why buy a carload of Roofings from JONES, a carload of Asphalt 
Shingles from SMITH, and a carload cf Wall board and Building 
Papers from BROWN? 


Your zmmediate needs don’t call for a carload of any one of these pro- 
ducts but you are an intelligent buyer and you want to get the car- 
load price. 


You're right. 


But why make a large investment for Spring stock? Why nct buy the 
most complete line of 


NEPONSE. 


PRODUCTS 
PROSLATE—Si23°" 
ROOF INGS ad AROID—2*" 16 years the best low cost 


per year roofing. 


GRANITIZED-—‘Sand surfaced. 
AMERICAN READY-~ A low cost roofing: 


SHINGLES—The greatest development of the 20th Century. 
WATERPROOF PAPERS—Standard for 25 years. 
WALL BOARD—Plain and decorated—four finishes. 





A// to be shipped to you in ONE car—in just the quantities you want? 


Let us show why it is to your advantage as well as to ours, to place 
Spring orders now. 


Remember we make roofings of all sorts, wall board, paints and other 
specialties. 


COUPON 
BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., Chicago, Ill, 


Gentlemen:—Please tell me why it is to my 
advantage to buy the Neponset Line and buy it 
early. 
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Yellow Strand 


Yards More Lumber at 
Less Cost Than Any Other 
Rope You Can Use. 


VEN if Yellow Strand costs twice as 
much as any other rope it would still 
be the cheapest. It would be cheapest 
because it is the strongest and most dur- 
able wire rope ever made for logging pur- 
poses. 

though, tnat 
Yellow Strand costs no more than other 


You'll be glad to know, 


wire ropes that claim to be ‘just as good.”’ 
If you want 


word. 


‘evidence’, just say the 
We can literally swamp you with 
letters from prominent lumbermen in every 
the country attesting to the 
superiority of Yellow Strand. 


section of 


Write us at once 
catalog No. 70. 


FR EE Our illustrated monthly magazine— 
—— THE YELLOw Si1RAND—free fora 
year to all rope users. Write for it. 


Ask for copy of 


Agents Evervwhere. 





Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
WORKS: ST. LOUIS AND SEATTLE. 


New York Seattle 































A Commissary Special 


made for men engaged in rough work—lumbering, 
farming, mining, irrigation, R. R. trackmen, pack- 
Just the shoe to 
individualize your store with the 
men who want big values for there 
is practically no wear out to our 


Aluminum 
Sole Shoe 


The rocker bar on the sole makes 
walking easy and the shoe is rust 
proof, water proof, cold proof, 
light and comfortable. In every 
way the ideal shoe for water, mud, 
slush, snow, briers or bro- 
} ken glass. They sell on 
sight and every wearer is 
an advertisement for you. 


ing house, surveying, quarrying,etc. 









‘Aluminum The Sole of Health”’ will 


Free ed Bookle 


»)w you many reasons why you should handle 
Tell us to send it to you—show it 
to some of your regular customers and take a few orders on 
trial. It will pay. 


these shoes in your store. 


Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 
200 Sixteenth St., RACINE, WIS. 














FUSTIC A WOOD 


The imports of fustic wood during 1913 amounted to 
3,785 tons valued at $53,303, which is next to the small- 
est quantity entered in one year since 1909, when the 
imports aggregated to 2,466 tons. In 1903 the imports 
amounted to over 8,000 tons. The bulk of the fustie con- 
sumed in the United States comes from Mexico, Central 
America, Colombia, Venezuela, and the West Indies. The 
tree which supplies it, the Chlorophora tinctoria, reaches 
a hight of about 50 feet and a diameter of from 1 to 2 
feet. The wood is hard and heavy, weighing about 46 
pounds to the cubie foot. The trunks and larger 
branches are cut into logs about 4 to 5 feet long; the 
bark and thin sapwood are removed, the greenish-yellow 
colored heartwood being the only valuable portion of the 
tree. The value is in proportion to the size of the logs, 
the largest being regarded as the best. 

The logs are converted into chips by grinding, and 
the material is packed in bags and casks ready for the 
dyers’, hatters’, and calico printers’ use, who prize it 
as affording the most durable yellow and green colored 
dyes. The wood is generally imported in the log form 
and frequently stacked on wharves or in large supply 
yards often for a great length of time before being 
ground or used. The wood being very hard, of a rather 
fine and compact grain, is almost indestructible by atmos- 
pheric influences. Alcohol extracts most of the active 
principles of this wood and forms a deep-colored tincture, 
but boiling water also extracts it. The color of its dyes 
is yellow inclining to green or dark orange. Its aqueous 
decoction, left to itself, is at first yellowish and at 
length dark; alkalies deepen its color and give it a 
purplish hue. 


The cutting, barking and transporting of fustie logs are 


OF IMPORTANCE. 


a branch of the industry conducted in Mexico and 
practically all the Central American republies. Fu; 
is found in commercial quantities also in Colom 
Venezuela, Guiana, and Peru, and in some regions 
exploitation of this tree gives employment to many, | 
forming the principal article of export. The amo 
and value of fustic entered at the United States 
for immediate consumption from 1905 to 1913, inelus 
were as follows 


Quantity Value 
pre 
bt Pee oo | 


Quantity Valy 

(Dollars). (Tons). (Dol! 
59,909 816 

89,513 





The average price of fustic per ton during the 
three or four years has been between $13 and $14. 
1860 the imports of this wood into England amount««j 
to 8,000 tons valued at over $200,000. It will be seen 
trom these figures that the price per ton fifty years aco 
was just about twice as high as it is at the present ti: 
This decrease in price can be attributed directly to 
fact that other woods with similar or nearly similar pr 
erties are sent to the markets and also because dyes : 
being prepared by the synthetic process. The question 
of a suitable substitute for fustie in the dyeing indus 
has been the subject of considerable discussion. Two 
years ago the United States Forest Service issued a cir- 
cular which deals with the microscopic structure of fusti: 
wood, and of its substitutes. The purpose of this publica 
tion is to point out the distinguishing characteristics of 
genuine fustic wood, and of its substitutes, in order that 
consumers may readily distinguish the real from the 
spurious kinds. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


Very little buying for local use has been done during 
the last week. The severe cold weather practically 
stopped building operations and consequently the retail 
demand dropped off considerably. Prior to th's there 
had been a good, steady demand for all kinds of build 
ing material. Indications are that the spring demand 
will open early and lumber will move freely, for pros- 
pects of a building boom are in evidence. The building 
permits taken oat the iast two months have been fully as 
heavy as they were a year ago. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
December 26 aggregated 25,907,000 feet, against 33,- 
951,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
receipts from January 1 to December 26, 1914, amounted 
to 2,189,254,000 feet, a decrease of 594,374,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended December 26 were 11,949,000 
feet, a decrease of 4,289,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1913. Total shipments from 
January 1 to December 26, 1914, aggregated 1,005,531,- 
000 feet, 62,945,000 feet more than was shipped from 
Chicago during the same period in 1913. Shingle receipts 
for the week show a decrease of 673,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1913, while total receipts from 
January 1 to December 26, 1914, show a decrease of 
14,402,000 against the corresponding period of last 
year. Shipments ot shingles for the week show an in 
erease—197,000 in amount—compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to December 26, 1914, show a decrease of 110,273,000 
compared with the corresponding period of last vear. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by C. F, Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 


RECEI?PTS—-WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 26. 
Lumber. 


Nhingles. 


6; 577, 000 
250,000 





Decrease 8,044,000 673,000 


TOTAL REC EIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 26, 
gee 


Nhingles. 
489,497 000 
503,899,000 





PAT Pe ee ee 194,574,000 14,402,000 
WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 26 
Lumber. 


Deerease . 
SHIPMENTS 
Shingles. 


POE cet ca ee oe Pe hea eb 11,949,000 3,416,000 
SUPE SB hee Sin  a ve oe ee ee 16,238,000 3,219,000 
IBCPPASC consis ses eae civ auen | See leuuetete ce ree 197,009 
SPREE ow wins eee be xs Ree. kawvcansts 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 26, 
Lumber, Shingles, 
31.000 275,334,000 
5,000 385,607 OOO 








SESS? ..5.sac.asseraes QGRPERSTO. sess vee nes 

SUMIRUIEY cs. io eres ed erhis as iced ae in wie is 110,275,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 725 

Week ended December 26, 1914............- 725.000 fect 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended December 29 were: 





CLASS—- No. Value. 
OT | en er ere a aor ee ee 1 $ 500 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 18 51.800 

5000 and under 10,000............. 11 188,850 

10,6000 and under 25,000............- 15 270,500 

25000 and under 560;COO........s-6. 6 207,500 
University of Chicago, 3-story brick club 

SIND 6 ah niin wien 69 ee Shee a 6 S's 16-8 ew hs 1 409 000 
Skoglund, Naylor & Sasser, 3-story brick 

apartment building ............++... 100,000 

URES ab G'wio.w' we 410 0G neh 60°06 we 0a 08 $ ae 219,100 
Average val-ation for week...........5. nae 23.002 
Totals previous So SE Ser or 67 632.600 
Average valvation previous week........ eae 9,442 
Totals corresponding week 1914......... 68 779,100 
Totals January 1 to December 29, 4914. -10,389 83,020,810 








Totals corresponling period 1913....... 10,446 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 8,415 2 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... ba S49 108,968,821 


Totals corresponding pericd 1910 
Totals corresponding period 1909 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.-—Trade is slow. The general situation seems 
to be one of expectancy rather than activity. The weathe 
has discouraged trade and dealers are not looking for 
much country business until the convention season has 
passed. There has been some buying by retailers and 
factories to round out their stocks, but there is no sna; 
to the demand. Prices are firm. 


104.326.4750 
84,045,519 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Heavy snow falling all over this ter- 
ritory has been a benefit to lumbermen. It has put logging 
roads in good shape after a season of difficulty owing to 
bare roads. It also has led to some retail lumber trade 
among the farmers, who now have good sledding for haul- 
ing out the stuff. Some fair-sized orders are expected 
to be placed in the next few days for January delivery 
as many yards are so closely sold that they can not wait 
for the usual spring delivery season. 


New York.—White pine sales continue yuiet and _ in- 
quiries are held up pending the completion of inventories. 
House building is at a standstill and the few orders placed 
are for replenishing purposes. Wholesalers look for an 
increase of inquiries the middle of January. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The outlook is for an improvement in the 
volume of business soon after the year opens. Business 
has been on a light bas's at most yards the last month 
so that there is a need of stock among a good many buy- 
ers. ‘The improvement in the business situation is ex- 
pected to benefit white pine to a good extent and prices 
are expected to become stronger. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Having interpreted the sales- 
men in for the holidays, wholesalers are confident that 
consumers will be in the market early for supplies, as 
they are invariably reported to be carrying the lightest 
stocks known in recent years. The advance in rail rates 
is considered a good move toward stimulating business 
and dealers generally are ontimistic over prosyects. Little 
interest is manifesting itself in buying, inventories occu- 
pying the principal attention. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—-Sales of white pine, while limited, ay 
pear to he on a fairly good hasis in price, and dealers are 
inclined to express some surprise at the firmness of the 
market. Opinion appears to he strong that the market 
will he somewhat lower during 1915, as there are many 
negotiations on for saies during the spring and summer 
that indicate considerable anxiety for business. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Business is dull. Stocks among mills are 
not large and several wholesalers here are simply work- 
ing out a few car orders and marking time, feeling that 
a month or two will see a decided improvement in prices 
English deal inguiries continue to be figured upon and 
take care of a great deal of stock that would otherwis« 
be forced on the market. Consignment shipments art 
less frequent than might be expected under the conditions. 





Boston, Mass.—While demand for spruce lumber is light. 
few manufacturers now have mills running and the sup- 
ply is small enough to maintain prices firmly. Some have 
orders btooked so far ahead of the saws that even a bette! 
offer than the present base quotation for frames of $2! 
fails to secure the order unless the buyer will waive 
prompt delivery. Retailers who have permitted their piles 
to shrink below the line of safety have had to pay $25 
for quick delivery within the last few days. Some of the 


manufacturers who have shut down say they will net 


start up again until the quotations on frames are firm 
at $25. The scarcity of desirable sizes of random is be- 
coming more acute and prices obtained are more pleasing 
to sellers, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some fair sales of spruce were reported 
luring the fortnight, but the prices were said to be too 
low to make them attractive to the producers. Competi- 
tion is quite keen for the business that has been going. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Orders are slow in coming in. Manufacturers 
say it is natural and are not expecting much trade for 
the next few weeks. There is some inquiry for posts, 
with the probability that there will be a strong demand 
for this product next season. Poles are slow movers. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—-Jobbers and producers expect a re- 
sumption in post buying after New Year's as there has 
been consideratle inquiry and many retail yards are 
known to be short of stock. ‘The woods are now in fine 
condition for cutting and hauling but camps in operation 
will not get out anything like the usual quota of material, 
owing to the surplus of poles and ties being carried 
through the winter. Prices on poles are fairly strong but 
poles continue weak with no activity. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Little buying is in evidence, but manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are satisfied with conditions and 
the general outlook. Local factories, while running full 
time, have considerable work on hand and are using raw 
material right along and some of them are placing con- 
tracts for future needs. Some of the larger consumers 
of hardwoods keep close watch on the market and are 
beginning to bestir themselves for the coming year's re- 
quirements. Stocks at primary points are well rounded 
out and consumers have had no trouble in getting prompt 
shipment. In view of the fact of curtailment by the mills 
a normal demand will soon wipe out the surplus stocks 
on hand. Prices seem to be a little firmer. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Promises by large consumers of 
hardwood indicate a resumption of buying activity after 
this week, as hardwood wholesalers have lines on con- 
siderable business waiting until after New Year’s to be 
placed. Stocks are not large in northern hardwoods, and 
low grade stocks have been cut into materially of 
late for box stock. Prices have been a little weak but 
some of the heaviest holders are holding their stock for 
better figures. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers report a very much better 
inquiry for hardwoods. Orders still are scarce, especially 
from the factories, but they are busy sizing up their 
stocks and all reports indicate that they will find it 
necessary to replenish very materially to prepare for the 
next year’s demands, not for thirty to sixty days how- 
ever. The local yards are placing a few orders for oak 
flooring and the prices throughout the hardwood list are 
firm. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood distributers report but little 
business during the last week and not much is expected 
during the next few days. Inquiries from various sources 
have been numerous, indicating that trade will pick up 
shortly or at least by the middle of January. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Hardwood business is rather quiet, 
due largely to the holiday season and the end-of-the-year 
taking of inventories. Inquiries, however, are being re- 
ceived in sufficient quantity to indicate a renewal of 
activity after the first of the year. Already there is quite 
an lot of lumber sold for delivery in January and more 
orders are coming in, so that the outlook is considered 
with increasing optimism. This applies not only to volume 
of’ business but also to prices. The latter have shown a 
hardening tendency for some time and actual advances 
are anticipated as a result of the increased demand and 
the decreasing tendency of stocks of southern hardwoods. 


New York.—While more or less business is in sight, 
actual orders are few. <A decided upward spurt in sen- 
timent has resulted from the granting of higher freight 
rates and a better movement the coming few weeks is 
expected, Yards continue their stocks to as low a basis 
as possible, and while repair shops and furniture factories 
are buying the consumption is low. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The inventory period is just now inter- 
fering with sales of hardwoods, but inquiries are fair and 
show up hetter than some weeks ago. A considerably 
better market is looked for in the near future. Fac- 
tories have been taking very little stock and the report 
is that they are soon to get busier. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The impression prevails that 
the recent advance in eastern freight rates will have a 
considerable tendency in stimulating trade. Demand and 
prices are better than they were several weeks ago and 
inquiries are of such volume as to cause a prevalemce 
of optimism among dealers. 


Boston, Mass.—Interest in the hardwoods is slack. 
Prices are well maintained, however. Wholesalers report 
that inquiries are coming for quotations on hardwood 
lumber for delivery in February, so that improvement 
early in 1915 may be anticipated with some degree of 
confidence. Another encouraging feature is that retail 
and factory stocks have been kept at a low ebb for many 
weeks and it would take but a very little improvement 
in the consumption to stimulate buying considerably. 
There has been some inquiry this week for birch, beech 
and maple for manufacture into flooring, and small orders 
have been placed for both plain and quartered oak by 
furniture factories. Quotations for inch firsts and seconds 
are within the following range: Brown ash, $61 to $64; 
basswood, $43 to $45; red birch, $54 to $56; maple, $39 to 
$41; plain oak, $57 to $61; quartered oak, $85 to $90. 


Baltimore, Md.—Operations at the mills have been 
stopped, not to be resumed until after the new year has 
gotten a fair start. Buyers generally will be disposed to 
withhold entering into new obligations until they can 
get some kind of a forecast of their probable needs, and 
the recess is likely to be more protracted than usual. 
Meanwhile no changes will be made in price lists. The 
outlook is generally considered rather promising. Much 
is expected from the decision in the “reight rate case, 
some of the railroads already having shown a tendency to 
make provision for needs long deferred, 


Louisville, Ky.—Not much change in conditions has been 
noted the last week, the usual holiday lull having inter- 
fered to hold business down to a minimum. The inven- 
tory period immediately after the first of the year will 
also prevent trade from opening up on a large scale at 
once. However, the general feeling is that business after 
that, beginning about February 1, will be close to normal, 
and that the demand will show a steady expansion during 
1915. This is indicated, it is pointed out, by the better 
condition of. the railroads, the improvement in the ex- 
port demand, the excellent outlook in the building field 
and encouraging reports from furniture manufacturers, 
who are preparing for their semi-annual exhibits, which 
are expected to furnish the orders upon which spring busi- 
ness will be based. Prices hold steady, and the feeling 
is distinctly favorable to higher quotations. 





Ashland. Ky.—Oak is slightly improved. Some rail- 
road inquiry is going the rounds but very little business 
has been placed so far. Prices are unchanged. 

Pitteburgh, Pa.—Oak has been in fairly good demand. 
There has been some business in oak ties, too. One east- 
ern line closed for 30,000 of these and Pittsburgh 
dealers are in the trade. In the other lines hardwood is 


extremely quiet. Poplar is being offered at concessions 
that are far trom uniform. Chestnut is in better demand, 
but there appears to be too much offered to make the 
price staple tor the present. Low grades are dull anu 
liteless 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market conditions grow steadily 
better and some dealers claim there is none too much 
dry stock of certain kinds at this time. Curtailment at 
mill points, coupled with a light but steady demand has 
had its effect, and as viewed from this market there is 
no better time than the present for buyers to place 
orders. Plain oak is held firm and fair sized sales’ are 
noted. Quartered oak moves freer than plain, compara- 
tively speaking. Sap gum is in good request in all grades, 
but red gum still hangs a little. Maple and ash are sell- 
ing well. Chestnut, except in sound wormy, is moving 
slowly. 





Columbus, Ohio—Demand for hardwoods has been fairly 
good when the holiday season is considered. Dealers are 
waiting until they finish their inventories before buying. 
3uying is about equally divided between yards and fac- 
tories. Prices are steady at the levels which have pre- 
vailed for some time. 
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NEW MILL STARTS SAWING. 
[Exclusive telegraphic news to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
readers. ] 


Progress City, January 1, 1915.—The 
Ad Mill, owned and operated by the Great- 
est Lumber Journal on Earth, began cut- 
ting at midnight. Although built for much 
larger capacity, it will turn out only about 
half a page each issue. It will offer all 
grades of advertising stock from culls to 
clears. It is anticipated that its output 
will make its strongest appeal to those who 
want more business. 


WHY IS THE AD MILL? 

Because there ought to be a little corner of 
the paper each week for miscellaneous or ‘‘log 
discussion of the thing that makes the 
business world go ’round; the fuel of your busi- 


run’’ 


ness engine; the juice in your business motor. 
Advertising? Of course. Watch the stuff we 
saw in the Ad Mill. Some of it will be dressed, 
and some of it may be pretty rough. But it will 
all be frank and truthful and, we hope, helpful 


to you. 


ADVERTISING PUTS YOU ON THE MAP. 
President Joseph L. Eisendrath, addressing the 


Chicago Garment Manufacturers’ Association 
last week, heralded 1915 as the most prosperous 
period that that industry has ever faced. He 
pointed out to the clothing men that right here 
in America we have the coin, the crops, the cus- 
tomers and the business to take care of all the 
expansion they are capable of or ever dreamed 
of. The keynote to his address was: Adver- 
tise. ADVERTISE, and then ADVERTISE 
SOME MORE. 


Don’t forget that it’s your advertising man 
who puts you on the map. Unless you want to 
fail, don't listen to any backwoodsman who tells 
you that it doesn’t pay to advertis¢. It DOES 
pay to advertise, and the men who are successful 
today are the men who realize this fact and 
practice it. 

It’s a good system to keep telling people about 
your goods, whether they are buying them at the 
time or not. It is even true that they may not 
buy them tomorrow, but they are going to buy 
them ultimately. 

Cease to advertise and you'll be forgotten. 

Keep up your advertising constantly and con- 
sistently. Don’t give a big splash, followed by a 
whole lot of silence. 

Advertising is salesmanship. You send out 
salesmen in a new territory and you find that 
they have to do a good deal of missionary work 
before the territory becomes profitable. It’s 
something like that in starting advertising, but 
use of advertising as an advance agent breaks 
the ground for the salesmen in these days of suc- 
cessful and profitable business. 

Make the public want your goods. 


He said: 

















IN 1915 BUILD FOR 1916. 

To a large extent your accomplishments this 
year will be the result of the plans and prepa- 
rations you made last year. 

Your success next year will depend upon the 
efforts put forth now—in 1915. 

You can’t expect to build up a permanent busi- 
ness in one year, or two years, or even ten. 
Sometimes it takes a generation or two. 

But, you can build a layer in the foundation 
each year; you can add to your good will; you 
can increase your reputation for dependable 
goods and service; you'can hold the old custom- 
ers and put a few new ones on your books, each 
year, 

You expect, of course, to make 1915 your big- 
gest year thus far. 

And if you want the growth to continue in 
1916, and in every year to come, you must make 
your name better known and your product more 
in demand by advertising now, all through 1915, 
and all the time, just as long as there is a 
‘*next year’’ ahead of you. 

3uild securely, and build steadily, for your 
“*next years’’—and remember it takes time and 
courage and persistence to make a successful and 
enduring business. 

Nature can grow a squash in six months, but 


-~ 


takes 1 hundred years to grow a sturdy oak. 


SHORT LENGTHS. 


A carfare saved may mean a dime for the shoe- 
maker. An ad saved may mean an order for the 
competitor. 

Some people suspend their advertising during 
the dull season. That's what helps make the dull 
season. 

The earth’s population, according to the Bureau 
of Universal Statistics, has increased 140,000,000 
in the last four years. And still there are firms 
who don't advertise because “our product is known 
to everybody.” 


SEND FOR THESE. 


The series of “‘Ad Talks” which have been appearing 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAY ought to be read by 
every business man. They will kelp you figure out 
your own advertising and selling problems. Copies 
of the set, in miniature, pocket size, are free for the 
asking, but ask on your Ietterhead. Address the Great- 
est Lumber Journal on Earth, 431 S. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago. 


CULLS. 


“You thoroughly understand carpentry ?”’ 
“Yea, sir.” 

“You can make doors, windows and blinds?” 
“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“How would you make a Venetian blind ?”’ 


” 


“Punch him in the eye! 


A party of traveling men in a Chicago hotel were 
one day boasting of the business done by their re- 
spective firms, when one of the drummers said: 

“No house in the country, I am proud to say, has 
more men and women pushing its line of goods than 
mine.” 

“What do you sell?’ he was asked. 

“Baby carriages !’’ shouted the drummer, as he fled 
from the room. 
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You Upland 
Timber to Log? 


If so now’s the time to look 
into the merits and practical 
operation of our 


BARIENGER 


raking Device 


for it is in daily use this winter in dif- 
ferent parts of the U. S. and Canada 
under varying conditions where we can 
afford you opportunity to see for your- 
self. Write today if you're interested. 


Ryther & Pringle Company, 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 











HEMLOCK. 





Chicago.—The outlook for hemlock is better than a few 
months ago. Building trade in the outlying districts was 
fairly active the last sixty days and a better run of orders 
is the result. Frices are still low and should tempt the 
dealers to anticipate their wants. The promptness with 
which mills have been able to supply yard assortments 
has worked against any considerable buying ahead. 





Boston, Mass.--Hemlock is unquestionably dull, due to 
some extent to the natural slowing up of sales at the end 
of the vear, but for the slack demand for boards the low 
prices taken for southern roofers are held largely respon- 
sible. Few mills are sawing hemlock here in the East, 
but stocks in first hands are unusually large, it is said, 
and consequently there is some tendency to take low of- 
fers in order to realize on the lumber. There is very little 
eall for hemlock frames. While several large manufac- 
turers of eastern hemlock boards are holding out for $22. 
there are sales of good clipped 10, 12, 14 and 16-foot boards 
at $20 to $21. Quotations on Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina hemlock are unchanged. 


New York.—Trade is quiet and retailers find very little 
to warrant their going into the market to any extent. 
Prices are satisfactory enough, but the building situation 
is at a standstill and retailers feel they can afford to wait. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is firmer than a few weeks 
ago and mills have been able to get a little better figures, 
although the demand is of course light on account of the 
holidays and inventory. A realization that lumber is cheap 
and likely to go higher soon has caused some placing of 
orders for delivery next month and the situation looks 
brighter than for a number of weeks. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Little purchasing is being 
done and wholesalers generally are devoting the oppor- 
tunity to inventories. Mixed car lots are the rule but 
such shipments are spasmodic. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock last week was sold at $2 off 
the Pittsburgh list quite readily, and in some cases there 
were sales at $3 off the list. However, the average mar- 
ket price is the higher one mentioned. Demand is small 
and out of season. and there does not appear to be much 
prospect of improvement. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The last week in 1914 saw a fair volume of 
business and manufacturers’ agents were greatly en- 
couraged over the outlook. Consumers, however, have 
been too busy with inventory taking and similar duties to 
give much attention to placing orders. but there is un- 
doubtedly an improved inquiry. 





Buffalo, N. Y.— Dealers in poplar say they see little 
change as yet in market conditions. All grades are slack 
and prices show some depression, but with inventory sea- 
son out of the way an improvement is looked for. Whole- 
salers say that they look for ketter business in the next 
month or so. as buyers have been taking light stocks for 
several weeks 
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NEW YORK BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1458 Michigan Ave. 
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Tractorize Your Heavy Hauling. 
With the 


KNOX MOTORS COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


MARTIN TRACTOR. SYSTEM 


Adopted and endorsed by success- 
full lumbermen throughout 
the country. 


Send us details of your hauling 
problem and let us suggest a 
satisfac- 
tory sys- 
tem for 
your 
needs. 
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Boston, Mass.—Demand for poplar is of a very restri: 
ted character, as but little more interest in some of th 
higher grades is reported this week. Stocks generally ar. 
so low that the most conservative dealer feels safe in pre 
dicting improvement early in the coming year, and th: 
fact that formerly large buyers are looking the mark: 
over this week is very encouraging even to the pessi 
mists. There are fewer wholesalers who are able to fin 
western and southern mills willing to accept bids of les 
than $59 for inch firsts and seconds, and some dealer 
here name $60 to $61 as the range within which they no 
will do business in really choice poplar. 


Baltimore, Md.—-Demand for poplar, like that in oth: 
woods, has dropped to very limited proportions, and wi! 
hardly assume anything like normal volume until th: 
new year is well started on its course. Interest is per 
haps more active in the export business than in the hom: 
trade, the advance in the ocean freight rates and the pos 
sible foreign requirements, together with the opportuni 
ties for making shipment, claiming attention to a degr 
rather out of the ordinary. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand continues good with fair pro 
pects for business after the turn of the year. Reques 
for wide stock is probably the feature. A little foreig 
inquiry is reaching this section. Prices are unchange: 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is not much betterment in « 
mand for any grade of poplar, although as usual pric: 
are well maintained at recent levels. Low grades se! 
fairly well, but common an better are moving slow! 
while wide stock is just a little improved. 

Coiumbus, Ohio- Demand is fair although some falli: 
off in the volume of business is reported from that of 
few weeks ago. Prices are steady. The lower grades ar 
in fair demand but the better grades are selling the best 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—During the last week or two there has bee: 
a better tone to the fir market and the outlook for 19): 
is one of improved demand with better prices, the latte: 
due largely to curtailment. It is understood that manu- 
facturers will continue to curtail until there is an added 
improvement to demand and this should greatly reduc: 
stocks on hand. Spruce is m fair request. 


Portland, Ore.—Considerable improvement has been 
noted the last week and manufacturers and dealt 1 
quite optimistic. The placing of orders for 4.00),(| eet 
of fir for railroad purposes here and 2.000.000 feet on Puget 
Sound for Furopean delivery is taken as a forerunner ot 
a large volume of business ef that class the coming year 
This business was formerly placed with mills on 
Baltic. The log situation remains unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash.- There is a continued considerable vol- 
ume of inquiry and prices are. stiffer. Dimension is 
noticeably scarce although the mills are selling it at $7 
off. Cedar drop siding is scarcer and firmer. There has 
been an increasing demand for silo stock, with prices 
ranging up to $24 and firmer. The railroads are doing 
some small buying. Unusually cold weather lasting mor: 
than a week now has forced down more mills and camps 
Fir logs are strong and prices tend upward. Cedar logs 
are scarce and noticeably stronger. 


Seattle, Wash.—-The market remains practically station- 
ary at the slight advance of last week. Buying has not 
materialized in large enough volume to warrant an in- 
crease in prices. However there are many inquiries ar- 
riving and some orders which are keeping stocks moving 
at a better pace than for several months. The inquiry from 
abroad is growing and it is estimated orders for 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 feet are in sight and could be booked if ton- 
nage rates were not prohibitive. Dealers predict that 
1915 will see a considerable improvement in market con- 
ditions. ‘Cedar products continue firm owing to the few 
mills operating. 

Kansas City, Mo.--Further firmness is noted in the fit 
market according to dealers here. The mills are refusing 
business that does not come absolutely up to their price 
and manufacturers are not seeking orders at the present 
level of prices. ‘The vards in this section are not placing 
many fir orders yet, but northern line yards are ordering 
so heavily that the mills, many of which are closed, are 
getting all the business they want and are notifying 
their agents to go slow on new business. Red cedar siding 
is very firm at $3 off the list, but few orders are coming 
in. Spruce siding also is in slow demand, but the suppl) 
is so light that the price keeps stiff. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade is seasonably quiet. Inquiries for sho} 
lumber, however, are numerous and some business is in 
sight. There is no material change in values. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Retail yards are too busy with in- 
ventory taking now to pay much attention to their west- 
ern pine orders and the factories are not ready yet to 
buy much so there has been a marked lull in the trade. 
Prices are steady and the mills report that stocks ol! 
common are short. 





Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—Demand is steady’ for the Pacific coast 
woods, though as natural at this time of year business is 
on a smaller scale than at other periods. Inquiries are 
being received in fair shape for lumber to be delivered 
after the first of the year. A gradual improvement in 
the volume of business is expected and stocks carried by 
buyers are, as for some time, on a limited scale. 


Boston, Mass.—Call for western pine is quiet, but prices 
are well maintained. Yard and factory stocks are even 
lighter than normally at this season. Buyers are cautious 
about placing orders ahead of instant requirements. and 
thus prompt delivery is a feature of orders now taken, ali 
element that aids in keeping quotations up. Sales were 
made within this range: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4. $100 
to $103.50; 2%-inch and 8-inch, $110.50; 4-inch, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4. 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 2%-inch and 3-inch. 
$105.50: 4-inch, $115.50; fine "common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4, 6/4 
$75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 2%4-ireh and 3-inch, $90.50; 4-inch, $108. - 
50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; 
barn board, d. and m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50: 
No. 2, 8-inch, 10-inch $34.50. 
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REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood market has been a 
tle more active the last two weeks. The yards usually 
plenish their redwood supplies this time of the year 
id an improvement in the demand always is noted. 
| rices have not changed however. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—-Sales iast week in the aggregate were a 
tle heavier, although on some items a decided increase 
vas noted. No. 1 4/4 edge sold at $24.50 to $26; No. 2, $22 
$22.50; No. 8, $15.25 to $15.75. 4/4 edge box, $13.25 to 
75; 4/4 edge culls, $11 to $12.2 Six-inch box, $13.75 
to $14. No. 1, S8-inch rough, $30; No. 3, $17.75 to $1§ 
ox, $14.75 to $15.25; culls and red heart, $13 to $13.25. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30.50; No. 3, $18 to $18.50; box, $16; 
is and red heart, $13.50. No, 1, 12-inch rough, $32 to 
635: No. 3, $20 to $22; box, $16.50 to $17; culls and red 
eart, $14 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.50 to $28; bex, 
i to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30; box, $14 to 
1.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
4.50 to $17; box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.25. No. 1, 13/15- 
h rift flooring, $38.50 to $39.50; No. 2, 50 to $34.50. 
No. 1, 13.16-ineh flooring, $25 to $26.50; , $24 to $25; 
N 3. $19.50 to $20; No. 4, $12.50 to $13. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3, $12.50 to 
$12: No. 4, $9. No 1 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 
9 $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $12.75 to $14.; No. 4, $9.75 to $10.25. 
N 1, 138/16- a partition, $26 to $27; No. 2, $25 to 
50: No. 3, $20 to $21. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$21.50 to $23.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to $15.25; “8-inch, 
$15.25 to $16; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17. Factory floor- 
ins, $16 to $17; lath, $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $15.59 
to $16.25; 4/4 log run gum, $13.50. 

















Boston, Mass.—Demand for North Carolina pine lumber 
is fair, considering the season, and for boards, at least, 
there is a firmer tendency in quotations. More is not 
being obtained for roofers yet, but buyers find it more 
ditticult to pick up the bargains that were so common only 
a fortnight ago For 6-inch the range is still $17.25 to 
$17.50, and for S-inch, $18.25 to $18.50. Dealing in rough 
edge is more restricted Orders placed are usually for 
small lots, and brisk competition keeps quotations low. 
\s little as $29.50 has been taken this week for 4/4, while 
there are some firms who refuse to shade $30, and a few 
who are quoting $31 and waiting patiently for the demand 
to improve, There is little call for partition, and an order 
or a full carload is considered a rara avis. The present 

ize for 13/16x314-inch is $30 to $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.--To the inactivity attributable to the 
lidays has been added the arrival of snow and keer 
cold. As a result, outdoor work has come to a stop, and 
the requirements in the way of building materials are 
reduced to the lowest proportions of the year. No marked 
recovery is to be expected, of course, until the new year 
s well started on its career. The mills are all closed 
for the usual end of the year holiday and the annual 
overhauling, and such receipts of lumber as may be noted 
will reduce by so much the available supplies at producing 
points. 


New York._-Demand shows few signs of improvement 
nd effort is made to boost prices. Offerings are free and 
rders are placed right at the bottom prices. Yard as- 
ortments are fair, but much iower than usual for the 
time of year. Wholesalers look for better business in a 
month or six weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.-The market for shortleaf holds steady 

nd conditions look favorable for more business after the 

rst of the year. At present time most buyers are taking 
ventories and lining up stock to see what shape it is 
before doing much ordering. The mills are holding 

stocks much stiffer than a month ago and are sending back 
vders placed at the former low prices. The roofer mills 
ll shut down indefinitely rather than take the figures 
evailing some weeks ago. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—The between season period and severe weather 
have made for dull buying the last week. This applies 
to vard demand especially. With the improved tone te 
the market conditions the southern pine manufacturer is 
in a good position, for stocks at the mills, owing to cur- 
tailment, are much lighter and assortments are broken. 
There is still considerable buying for immediate needs 
only and with the increased railroad rates it is only a 

iestion of time before the railroad business will be in 
evidence. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Last week was very satisfactory in 
the southern pine market. There has been a further firm- 
ing up and there continue to be many reports of short- 
age of certain items. Many orders are coming back from 
the mills because of lack of stock to fill them and there 
s no scramble for orders among the southern pine men. 
Ihuyers were active all Christmas week, which is taken as 

pretty certain indication that they are anxious to get 
their business placed before the first of the year and man- 
ufacturers who recently have increased their prices sharp- 
ly to protect short items report that they are getting 
business at the higher figures. Dimension is scarcer than 
ever and is very strong in price. There also is a stronger 
tone to the export and timber market owing to the re- 
newed activity of the foreign buyers. Locally the pros- 
pects are that the city yards will place a good volume of 
orders the first of the year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The usual holiday quietness prevails in 
the yellow pine market, though orders are being receive 
il the time for immediate shipment. A little buying has 
een done by the railroads. Prices are irregular. Dimen- 
on has advanced from $1 to $2 and common boards have 
Iso shown advances, 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is quiet. Yard orders for di- 
mension are slow, but prices remain the same. Boards 
ire moving fairly Well, and there is a tendency toward 
ore firmness. The bottom price for No. 2 common 1x6- 
inch is now $18, whereas sellers recently took 25 cents 
less and split their commission. Partition is being of- 
fered here rather eagerly and bids as low as $26 have 
been accepted for’B and better %/3%4-inch.. There is some 
business at $26.50 where the buyer is in a hurry to -get 











-had to offer. 


lumber. Prices on flooring have been steadier the last 
week, apparently because mills with special lots upon 
which they desired to realize have marketed what they 
Present quotations are: Edge grain A, $38 
to $41; edge grain B, $34.50 to $37; edge grain C, $28 to 
$30; flat grain B and better, $25 to $25.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men, like members of 
other branches of the lumber trade, have refrained from 
undertaking the impossible and trying to push the move- 
ment of stocks at a time when no one is in the market 
and when activities are smaller than at any other period 
of the year, Consequently, the uneventfulness in the 
trade has been intensified during the last week. The 
volume of business actually done was exceedingly small, 
and this state of affairs will continue until the normal 
activities are resumed after January 1. 


New York.—The last week put a stop to practically all 
outside contracts and very little yellow pine was moved. 
Inquiries for spring delivery begin to show up, but there 
is much less snap to the situation than usually prevails. 
Prices are low, but wholesalers say lists from the mills 
begin to show up better and that surpluses are less 
urgently offered for sale than a month ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.---But little call for stock is being received, 
owing to the quiet that accompanies the inventory period, 
but there is a better inquiry for stock to be delivered next 
month and the market is on a somewhat stronger basis. 
Buyers are inclined to the opinion that prices are going 
higher in the near future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is very little demand and 
stocks in retailers’ hands are full up. Wholesalers are 
urging early purchases on account of the low prices, but 
with little success up to a few days ago, when the market 
stiffened up a little. In the last few days there has been 
more buying than for some time on account of advances 
on some items, and the opinion prevails that it will soon 
be general and should stimulate the market. Dealers 
look for better prices and advances up to $1 a thousand 
are not unlikely. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Yellow pine prices show considerable 
softness in spite of the average low level of quotations 
for some time. Mills in the South are accepting attrac- 
tive business*at a shade of a dollar from their low lists in 
some cases. In spite of this it is believed that the market 
is on the verge of improvement and low prices are made 
only when shipments are prompt. 


CYPRESS. 


Chicago.—-Very little cypress business has been trans- 
acted the last week. Wholesalers report, however, that 
they received numerous inquiries from their customers 
and they expect a much heavier demand after January 15. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand shows somewhat more life. 
Orders have been placed and the inquiries have become 
more numerous. There have been no further recessions. 
and some items show more strength. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Only a fair volume of cypress business 
has been done during the last week and distributers do 
not expect any change for the better until after inven- 
torying time and the holidays are over. Prices have 
shown little fluctuation, being steadier than those of other 
lumber. The outlook is encouraging. 





Baltimore, Md.—The arrival of the holidays, together 
with very cold weather and snow, has served to bring 
construction work to a halt, and with this development 
has come a decided check in the demand for cypress as 
one of the woods largely used for interior finish. Interest 
has been diverted from cypress stocks to a great extent, 
and the number of orders taken during the week was 
among the smallest for any similar period. 
at a standstill. 


Frices are 

Boston, Mass.---The sale of cypress lumber is restricted 
to immediate needs The holders of the lumber appear 
able and willing tc wait until the demand improves, and 
are firm about quotations. Ones and twos, inch. sold this 
week at $44.50 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4. $46.50 to $48; 2-inch, 






$49.25 to $50.75; 3-inch, $55 to $60. No. 1 shop. inch, sold 
at $27 to $29: 5/4 and 6/4, $34 to $36; 2-inch, $36.25 to 
$37.25. 

New York.—Practically the only business placed is 


handled by the yards that can make the deliveries from 
their stocks in small quantities as ordered. Straight car 
orders are hard to get and buyers of this character are 
holding off for the last possible moment. Prices are not 
altogether satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is doing in cypress and prob- 
ably will not be for a week or two yet, when the inven- 
tory taking will all be completed. The outlook for busi- 
ness next month is regarded as much improved and the 
market is showing a stronger tone than for some time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is little doing in the consum- 
ing field, although many of the planing mills are starting 
to make up stock sizes in millwork for early spring use. 
Prices hold fairly well and before long there should be 
better request for No. 1 shop grades for factory work. 
Retailers who use large quantities of selects and better 
for building purposes are not well supplied on account 
of light purchases during the last few months, and these 
buyers are expected soon to be in the market for supplies. 





Columbus, Ohio—The volume of business is small, but 
this is expected under the circumstances. Dealers’ stocks 
are not large and buying is expected to improve after the 
first of the year. Prices rule steady. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. But little demand is made for red cedars. 
Trade is not showing any particular activity. Retailers 
in most cases have enough stock to last them for the 
immediate future. Cars in transit are few and prices re- 
main about the same. White cedars are of fair move- 
ment, with values fairly strong. Lath are in strong 
request. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers say that present prices 
will hold good for some time as there is sure to be a re- 
sumption of buying by the time the mills resume after 


the holiday shut down. Little is doing now save occa- 
sional single car orders, but prices are below normal 
even yet and buyers will not hold off much longer if they 
are seen to remain firm through Januafry. 





Seattle, Wash.—There are no changes in the prices of 
shingles and in some quarters there is a tendency to weak- 
ness. The demand has fallen off slightly since the advance 
in quotations made a few weeks ago. Stocks are light 
at the mills and any considerable demand will send the 
prices upward 





Tacoma, Wash.—With very light mill stocks and very 
small output, red cedar shingles show further strength 
and prices are $1.50 for stars and $1.80 for clears. Indi- 
cations are that with the growing scarcity of cedar logs 
and many idle mills, prices will certainly remain up for 
some time. Fir lath are selling at $1.50 in mixeG cars. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cold weather has shut off the shingle 
deinand, but it has not been attended by any weakness 
in the red cedar shingle market. Owing to the dearth of 
orders a few transits have been offered at slightly re- 
duced figures to avoid demurrage, but the volume of stock 
offered under such circumstances has been too small to 
affect the general market. The general quoting price re- 
mains at $1.50, Coast basis, for extra stars and $1.5 
Coast basis, for extra clears. Cypress lath remain “ory 
firm despite the rather light demand and southern pine 
lath are unchanged. 





Boston, Mass.—With buyers indifferent and sellers eager 
for orders the shingle market remains in an unsettled con- 
dition. For white cedar extras $3.45 is the best quota- 
tion, and there is some business down to $3.35. Clears 
bring $2.80 to $2.90, and second clears, $2.50 to $2.65. Up 
to $3.60 is quoted on the best red cedar shingles, but 
actual sales are at prices ranging down to $3.50 and $3.40. 
Demand for clapboards is light, but the supply is lighter 
and the price for extras is firm at $54. Clears bring $52. 
Furring is moving slowly and it is reported that the sup- 
ply in first hands is not very plentiful. For 2-inch, $21 to 
$22 is taken, slight variations in the quality being the 
explanation. Lath are in fair demand, and offerings are 
still slender enough to keep prices firm. For 1 5/8-inch, 
$4.15 to $4.25 is quoted, and for 1%-inch, $3.70 to $3.80. 
Retailers have allowed their stocks to dwindle until quick 
delivery is an absolute necessity when their customers 
send in orders enough to make buying on their own part 
imperative. Even firmer prices are anticipated unless 
more winter mills get under way immediately. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Little is being done in the shingle mar- 
ket, but the market holds steady at the recent price ad- 
vance and a larger volume of business is looked for within 
the next few weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The lull that was expected 
with the arrival of the holidays is permeating the market. 
The inactivity of sales is not expected to show much 
change for several weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is very little if any demand 
e» shingles, as the building season is closed 
in retailers’ hands are very light on account of late con- 
sumption and very little buying on the part of dealers. 
There are excellent prospects of a big business in 1915. 


Columbus, Ohio—The market for shingles has been quiet 
during the last week. Dealers are not buying much at 
this time in view of the proximity of the inventory period. 
Prices are unchanged. There is a quiet market in lath 
with prices steady. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Hundreds of coopers throughout the country 
have been anticipating greatly improved business with 
the opening of the new year and all are beginning to 
realize the vital effect all kinds of business have on each 
other. It seems the time is now ripe for a gradual im- 
provement. Staves, heading and all kinds of cooperage 
have been selling for less than cost and while general 
improvement business combinations are contrary to the 
laws of the country disastrous losses could be avoided 
in preventing extreme prices either way. While oak oil 
staves sell slowly at $30 to $31 and red oak at $29 a thou- 
sand, circled oil heading is slow at 20%’ -@ents a set. 
Oil barrels and tierces are quoted at $1.10-to $1.15. Ash 
pork barrels sell at 90 to 92% cents. Little demand exists 
for whisky barrels or the stock to make them. This is 
also true of beer barrels and beer staves. Interest in the 
prohibition legislation in Washington is noted by dis- 
tillers and brewers, causing them to delay purchases of 
cooperage. Slack barrel stock is not easy to dispose of. 
The rise in the price of wheat does not encourage millers 
and the risk of shipping flour to Europe even in bags is 
too great to keep mills actively engaged. Butter tub 
coopers are also holding back, even with the low prices 
of ash staves, heading and hoops. Hickory box straps 
and flour hoops. also coopers’ flag. are much lower than in 
former years at this season, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
net M 











cineseucetasetaadeh ea:meake .00 
ier m 28 14 - “inch “Wisconsin ‘elm flour staves, 
No. “2, 28% - “inch elm staves, Ne SES "Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 

ee ere ree ee 07% to .08 
No. ze 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

een ree ere ee ee er No demand 
No. L. 28%-inch gum staves, nominal......... 7.75 
M. R., 30-inch SIE GUO, 5 ake cccencecosces 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M. P 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......... -. 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch......... .80 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, eS eee .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels...........++. weteuts .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels...........seeeeee: -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... a .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels..... -45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop.......... eocccccccese 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash Salter tub staves uae ewe’ seme 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.......... eee 4.75 
White oak, of] staves, per M......cecceeeeeee 29.0 to 30.00 
Red oak, oil staves, ~~ M. SeveeeeseNs (oe eee to 28.00 
Tierce hoops .......-.0: oriewecies tee .No demand 
HIGHOFY DOK StVAHSs sss. ccc cvccccesccccece -. 11.00 to 12.00 
Lard tierces ....... Perr ee coe Dae to 1.25 
Pork barrels ..... Ce S04 gee DEE Ck sivisioN vhaeies to .95 
Pork barrels, ash....... S Neer ok eile ait Sere ae ne 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 











D. S. Willis Coal Co. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


an Illinois Product. 


an Indiana Product. decidedly lower. 
Every car absolutely guaranteed. Can furnish big !um- 
bermen as reference. Weare anxious for your inquiries. 
Prices right at all times, get our prices and compare with 
what you are paying. Address us 


112 W. Adams Street, ~ 


Leaders in the 
Central West 


Freight rate on Frank- 
linregular;on Minshall 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHICAGO & CARTERVILLE COAL COMPANY, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago. 

Exclusive miners and shippers of Hickory Hill Coal. Mines 
at Herrin, Ill., on Illinois Central; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and Missouri Pacific Railroads. Daily capacity, 5,000 tons dry 
screened and washed. 





OTTER CREEK COAL COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. and Brazil, Ind. 

Miners Lower Vein White Ash Brazil Block Mines near Brazil, 
Indiana, on Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Lowest rates to 
all connections. Ask for delivered prices. Prompt shipment 
guaranteed. 





0. S. RICHARDSON COAL COMPANY, 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Shippers of Celebrated Rescreened, Susquehanna Anthracite, 


.§ Yellow Jacket, Lump and Egg. 


Agents: (New River Lump and Egg. 





Eldorado Coal and Mining Co. 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO. 
PRODUCERS OF 


HARRISBURG COAL 


All Standard Sizes. 





We Guarantee Every Car. 





PERSONAL NEWS ITEMS OF COAL TRADE. 


It is stated on good authority that the Jones & 
Adams Coal Company, of Chicago, will take over as 
selling agent the coal business of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Company as soon as the Chicago offices of that 
company are discontinued in the Old Colony Building. 
J. S. Jones has taken over the control of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Company and has arranged to close up 
the sales office in the Old Colony Building the first 
of the year, at which time the business of the Sun- 
day Creek Company will be absorbed by the Jones & 
Adams Coal Company, in the Steger Building. 


The exports of coal from the United States last year 
amounted to a total of $86,000,000. The exportation of 
coal from Great Britain fell off $10,000,000 in November. 

A. J. Atwater, for nearly twenty-five years western 

representative of the Sunday Creek Coal Company, is 
said to be considering several liberal propositions in 
connection with the coal interests, but has not yet 
fully decided which one he will accept. Mr. Atwater 
has had an extensive experience in the coal trade 
with a large’ acquaintance among the coal dealers 
throughout the West. 
1 3,651 persons lost their 
lives in American min while more than 100,009 
miners received injury, indicating that the 
miner’s vocation is a hazardous one. 


For the year ended May 








serious 


The United’ States Navigation Bureau 
registry of eighty-one ve 


which only ten were foreig 


reports the 






n built. 


sels during November, of 


Wasson Coal Company 


Producers of the Famous 


HARRISBURG WHITE ASH COAL 


‘‘Miore Heat—Less Waste’’ 


835 Old Colony Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mines at 
Harrisburg, Ill. 





Live Topics About the 
Coal Trade. 


Holiday week is usually a quiet one for many lines 
of business except for fancy goods and merchandise 
suitable for the Christmas trade. The ordinary house- 
holder, if he has enough coal remaining in the bin to 
last through Christmas week, will not spend his money 
with the retail yard as Christmas demands usually take 
ull his ready cash. 

Continued cold weather the last few weeks through- 
out the country has made a steady market and ship- 
pers report a fair trade on all lines of domestic sizes. 
‘There has been no accumulation of coal shipped to 
junction points for reconsignment, with possible de- 
murrage conditions, to be sacrificed at prices demoraliz- 
ing to the market. The mines during Christmas week 
have not operated full time and all production seems to 
have been readily absorbed. Prices have been fairly 
well maintained and there has been little need for con- 
cessions. 

The demand for steam sizes has been good, although 
some plants have shut down for several days during 
the holidays. Screenings are far from plentiful, while 
the demand continues good and prices remain strong. 
Some large shippers of steam coal say they have re- 
ceived instructions to increase by 40 percent their 
daily shipments to certain plants beginning with the 
first of the year. 

Operators and shippers are somewhat optimistic, 
all conditions now indicating a normal winter of steady, 
cold weather. It is said many manufacturers who have 
been running only a part of the time during the last 
three months will run full capacity after the first of 
the year, and it is thought that the increased demand 
for steam coal will mean an increase of 25 to 30 per- 
cent in shipments. 

A strong buying movement is certain to set in dur- 
ing the next few weeks as country stocks are low and 
prices on all lines remain on a reasonable level. 


Current Quotations. 
F. 0. B. Freight rate, 





Franklin County: Mines. Chicago. 
Lump, egg and No. 1 nut....... $1.65 to $1.75 $1.05 
Moe. 2 mut, BELB-M 66s. csccs 1.45to 1.50 1.05 
eS | ee 1.10 to 1.20 1.05 
NNR a sews ok od wee WO: -80to .90 1.05 

Carterville: 
ee ee. ee ree er 1.65 to 1.75 1.05 
No. 1 washed nut.....scccccces 1.65 to 1.75 1.05 
SN Reo 1.10to 1.20 1.05 
eee rea ee ae 80 to 90 1.05 

Harrisburg: 

Re ee oe 1.65 to 1.75 1.05 
ae and Mo; 1 RiUts oxi cck ssc 1.40to 1.50 1.05 
SS er er ee ree 1.30 to 1.40 1.05 
Pe CO VC sssncenkwaceaseeeune 1.10 to 1.20 1.05 
DOE 45 Sankyo e uae boseae 85 to .95 1.05 

Springfield: 

Lump and €28.....0.ceseseeeee 1.40 to 1.50 82 
ae -- 1.15to 1.30 82 
oy ae er 80to .85 

Sullivan City, Ind.: 
ee Ee ee et 1.65 to 1. 
ae 1.10 to 1.15 82 
ee ree -70to .80 4 

Pocahontas and New River: 

EMP GRE OES. oc wcsovcrvcscess 2.25to 2.40 2.0 
__ Ss . rrr eee 1.25 to 1.35 2.05 

Kanewah Spunt ....cccoesesseves 1.60 to 1.75 1.65 

SRC CUED 65% ewesivnwsencses 1.60 to 1.70 1.6 

East Kentucky: 

EE. ik0nn 90008 rnsens¥bedesed 2.00 to 2.20 1.90 
DE _wsenyaeessosesnsanseeeae es 1.75 to 1.85 1.90 
Gashouse coke, f. o. b. Chicago... 4.30to 4.40 a 

Byproducts, f. 0. b, Chicago...... 4.85 to 4.95 











Ra RSE ERROR EE ES AO AE POET 


Old Ben Coal 


Because of 
Exclusive and Exceptional | 
Preparation Methods Has |} 


A Quality 
Absolutely Its Own 


PERFECTLY SIZED it 
SPIRAL CLEANED | 


Look for the Model Spiral 


at the Coming Conventions. 


OLD BEN 
COAL 


HAS A QUALITY 
ABSOLUTELY ITS OWN 





Mined and Shipped by 


OLD BEN 
MINING CORPORATION 
For 


THE BUCHANAN COAL CO. 


1114 McCormick Building - - - Chicago 
THE PETIT COAL CO. 
Foot of 12th Street - - - . Milwaukee 
DISTRIBUTERS: 
CARBON COAL & SUPPLY CO. 
Omaha Nat. Bank Bldg., . . = = Omaha 
CHEROKEE FUEL CO. 
Dwight Building - - - ° Kansas City 
NORTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
726 Plymouth Building - - ° Minneapolis 
WEST VIRGINIA COAL CO. 
Victoria Building ° - - : St. Louis 


THE JAMES W. RYDER COAL CO. 
310 Kalamazoo Nat. Bank Bldg. - - Kalamazoo 


WRITE TO 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
1114 McCormick Building, Chicago 


FOR FULL INFORMATION. 
























‘“*‘RED BRAND’’ 
Splint, Hocking and Yagh. 





TOWER HILL, ILL. 
Capital Mine, 
Chicago - Springfield Mine, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


FISHER BLDG., - - 


All Rail and Dock Shipments 


CUMBERLAND BLOCK 


“‘The Carbon Coal of Kentucky”’ 


Edwards & Bradford Lbr. Co. 





Coal Producers and Shippers 


CHICAGO 


*“*Victor’’ and “‘Hiawatha’’ 
Franklin County. 


Free Burning 
ANTHRACITE. 
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